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PREFACH 


HE yorks of Pandit Guru Datta Vidyarthi, M. A. undoubtedly 
T occupy the foremost position in the whole range of Samajic 
literature that exists in English. In point of sublimity of 
thought, nobility of conception, beauty ands gracefulgess of style, 
breadth and comprehensiveness of vision, and force an intros 
ness of meaning, they are simply unsurpassed. Pandit Guru Datta 
Was one of those rare goniusas of whom any civilized country may 
justly be proud. Ho died while yet én his youth. His career of 
usefulness to the Arya Samaj was sadly briéf. ` Being a man of ex- 
tremely inquisitive and analyzing faculties, no religion excopt that of the 
e Vedas could satisfy his profoundly philosophical and scientific mind. 
` Heo accordingly enlisted himself under the bauner of Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, and evinced a great interast in the advancement of his Vedic! 
mission, The truths of the Vedic religion however did not strike a deep 
and permanent root in his mind till he had been brought, by the chance 
of some unhappy circumstances, under the magnetising touch of that 
Great Your, Swami Dayananda Saraswati. When the great Rishi was 
lying seriously ill at Ajmere, he along with myself was deputed by the 
Lahore Arya Samaj to attend upon him there. Thedying scene of Swami- 
oli, which he was fortunate enough towitness, gayo a death-blow fo his old 
cherishod sceptic ideas, and inspired in him a spirit that has ever since 
immortalised his name. He saw, on the one hand, tho dreadfal 
disease giving rise to such excruciating pains that even the bravest 
and mightiest of men having less insight into the realm of Spirit, would 
give way under its foarful and cruel onslaughts, and, on the other, 
the Swami’s calm, dignified, cheerful and brightened-up face, without 
q the least indication of any, sort of suffering or remorse. This singular 
scene threw a fascinating charm over him; how it affected him cannot be 
described in words, nor could the P#ndit himself explain it. It appears to, 
havo taken entire possession of his soul, and transformed him into some- 
thing far above the ordinary runof humanity. His ref®¢pnversion, thas, 
dates from tho day of Swamiji’s death, after which we gp him ever fired 
with au extraordinary enthusiasm for “ Dharma,” his whole nature 
permeated with the grand and elevating truths of the Vedio: religion, 
restloss for the promotion of the mission of Swami Dayananda Saras- 
wati. His body, mind and woalth were all at thé service of the Arya 
Dharma and his only occupation was the discovery and elucidation 
of the Vedic truths. The lectures that he delivered on various subjects 
connected with the Arya Dharma produced a profound influence upon 
tho peoplo, andthe appearance of his Vedic magazine caused a great 
stir in the religious world. That cursed disease—consumption— 
carried him off in his youth and thus cut short his very useful career. 
It is much to bo regretted that we could not have more than three e 
issues of his magazine. Tho purifying and ennobling truths that arg 
stored up in these publications will ever remain a source of admiration 
to the learned and religions minded men, ° o”. ` 
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4 WORKS OF PANDIT GURU DATTA vipyan\ar, M. As 


These magazines and other works of Panditji, have, since his death, 
been in such a scattered condition as to be hardly within the reach of 
every mau. Their aggregate high price, (Its, 4 nearly), too, was a 
bar in the way of their extonsive circulation, Bosides, some ef them 
areo: out of print. ‘To remove these “defects, I, as one of 
his old friends and admirers—as oue who had a close connec- 
tion with hyf for several years—actuated principally by the motive 
of (1) giving a. wide currency tothe ‘‘ Vedio Sidhantas,” and (2) 
keeping always afresh, in the minds of the people, the fair name of 
one who was onco an ornameng of the Afya Samaj, and whose name is 
still a source of pride to.this country, have got all his works reprint- 
ed in one compact and handy volume, Its price has been fixed so 
low as to make it accessible to all classes of people. ° 

The present Volume contains (1) all the subjects treated of in Pandit- 
ji’s Vedic Magazine, (2) all his works published separately in pamphlet 
form, (3) most of his Jearned, instructive and interesting articles in 
the Arya Patrika, and (4) two of his unpublished papers, one of which 
is a lecture on Religion, delivered durivg his early life when he was yet 
hardly out of his teens, and the other, a note on Revelation, written at 
my own request, on an Urdu pamphlet of mine entitled the Maslah-t- 
Ithém ‘the doctrine of Revelation). The chango in the religious life of 
Pandit Guru Datta becomes all the more prominent and striking 
when one reads the above montioned lecture along with his other 
writings. Itis indeed very strange that the subject of Religion, 
which is so much decried in that lecture, soon after became a favourite 
topic of his written as well as oral discourses. 

It is worth notice that some of the fragments of Criticism on Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams’ “ Indian Wisdom,” as embodied in this volume, 
are entirely new, and others different from what was already in print on 
the subject. The changes have been made with the help of the original 
manuscripts in the author’s own handwriting which were so fondly 

Nome mistakes of. omission and 
commission hays also, with the holp of tho manuscripts, been 
rectified. Boses, I have made certain alterations which the sense 
of the text re“a%red imperative, 

Tho present Volume is the first of its series. It is presented to the 
public with a view to encourage the appreciation of the AryanShastras a 
among those of my countrymen who cannot have recourse to them 
in their original Sanscrit languago. 

Should this Volume find a ready sale, which I hope it will, 
I shall soon bring out the second one, which will contain tho 
remaining contributions of Panditji to the Arya Patrika, and his 
articles published in the Reyenerator of Arya Varta, now extinct. 

in conclusion I beg to bə excused for some slight misprints 
which havo escaped my notice in examining tho proof sheets 


= wiog to a scvoro mental and bodily depression. 


Lanor: \ JIVAN DAS, Pensioner, 


(Vice President, Lahore Arya Samaj.) 


ae P. S.—If the sale proceeds of this book bring in some pecuniary, profit a part of it 
will be remitted to the family of Pandit G, D, Vidyarthi. — Hg, 
2 Se 2 A 
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TEE qnesticn of the origin, nature and eternity of Shabda—human 
articulate and inspired speech—has been a very important question 

in Sauskrit literaturo. The highly philosophical character of this ques- 

tion cannot be doubted, hut the peculiar characteristic, which attracts 

tho attention of every Sanskrit scholar, is the all-pervading nature of 

the influence it exerts on other departments of human knowledge, It 

is not only the Nairuktikas and the Vatyakarunis, the grammarians, 

etymologists and philologists of ancient Sanskrit times, that take up 

this question ; bnt even the acute and subtle philosopher—the last and 

the best Sanskrit metaphysician—the disciplo of the learned Vyasa—the 

founder of one of the six schools of philosophy—the roligious aphorist 

Jaimini cannot isolate the treatment of his subject from the influence 

of this question. Hoe runs in the very beginning of his Mimansa (dis- 

sertation) into this question and assigns a very considerable 

part (proportionately) of his treatise to its elucidation. Ib is nob 

difficult for a reader of modorn philology, well-versed in discuasons 
on ovomatopoian and other artificial theories of human speech, to 
perceive the amount of wrangling which such quostions give rise to. 

We have mentioned the position assigned to this question in Sanskrit 
literature nob so much with a view to put au end to all this wrangling, 

which, perhaps, is nnavoidable, but with a view to take up, in a brief 
Way, another and a moro practical question involved therein, i. e., the 


question of tho interpretation of Vedic torminology. 


Up to this time all tho plans that have been adopted for the inter- 
pretation of Vedic terminology have been based on soine eoit S 


r 
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The philosophy of the subject requires that these pre-conceiv- 


notions. 
ed notiozs should be carefully examined, studied and pruned of the ex- | 


traneous matter-liable to introduce error, whereas new an@ more ra- | 
f 


tional methods should be sought after and interposed—methods such | 
| 


as may throw further light upon the subject. 


` been pursued. Briefly speaking, they are three in number, and may, | 
for want of better denomination, be called the Mythological, Anti- i 


quarian and Contemporary methods. 


. Firstly, the Mythological method. This method interprets the 


Vedas as myths, as an embodiment of simple natural truths in the im- 


Aginative language of religious fiction, as a symbolic representation of j 


the actual in the ideal, as an imbedding of primitive truth in the super- 
incumbent strata of non-essential show and ceremony. Now, in so far 
as this concretion of thought in mythological network goes, it assumes 
a comparatively rude and simple stage of human life and experience. 
From this basis of a primitive savage state it gradually evolves the 
ideas of God and religion, which no sooner done than mythic period 
-ends. It further argues thus:—In tho ruder stages of civilisation, 
when Jaws of nature are tittle known and but very little understood, 


| analogy plays a a moss important part in the performance of intellectual 


- Íunctions of a The slightest semblance, or visagó of semblance, is 
bd 


_ enough to justify the exeroise of analogy. The most palpable of the 


forces of nature impress the human mind, in such a period of rude- | 


beginnings of human experience, by motions mainly. The wind blow- 
ing, the fire burning, a stone falling, or a fruit dropping, affects the 
renses essentially as moving. Now, throughout*the range of conscious 
exertion of muscolar power, will precedes motion, and, since even the 


S 
most grotesque experience of a savage in this world assumes this know- 


& * ledge, it is no great stretch of intellecual power to argue that these na- 


t 
ural forces also, to which the sensible motions are due, are endowed 


with t the faculty of will, The personification of the forces of nature be- 
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ing thus effected, their deification soon follows. The overwhelming 

potency, the unobstructible might, and often the violence, with which, 

in the sight of a savage, the forees operate, strike him with terror, awe 

and reverence. A sonse of his own weakness, humility and inferiority 

| creeps over the savage mind, and, what was intellectually personified, 
becomes emotionally deified. According to this view, the. Vedas, un- 
doubtedly books of primitive times, consist of prayers from such an 
emotional character addressed to the forces ôt nature including wind 

„ and rain—prayers breathing passions of the savage for vengeance or | 
for propitiation—or, in moments of poetic exaltation, hymns simply 


portraying the simple phenomena of nature in the personified language 
of mythology. 


Whilst deductive psychology affords these data, right or wrong as 

they may be, comparative philology and comparative mythology con- 

| siderably support these views. A comparison of the mythologies of 
various countries shows that the working of human intellect is analo- 
| gous, that this process of mythification is not only everywhere univer- 
Bal, but coincident. The Scandinavian, Greek and Indian mythologies 


| have no clear line of demarcation, save the accidental one of differen- 
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tiation due to climatic effects. Comparative philology not only admits 
the universality and coincidence of these phenomena, but traces even 


phonetic identity in the linguistic garb with which these phenomena 
are clothed. 


| The evidence from these three sources—comparative philology, 


deductive psychology and comparative mythology—is indeed very great; 

and we have stated the nature of this method and the evidence upon 
which its validity depends at much greater length than the short space 
at our disposal could allow us, so that, for fairness’ sake at least, the 


| value and merits of this method may not be under-rated. 


The eike of comparative philology and comparative mythology 
need not be denied. They are the starting-points in our discussion, the 


assumed axioms in the present subject. The causus belli, the debatable 
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lönd lies beyond them, in fact, below them. They are the facts—recog- 
nized matters of truth, How are they to be explained? And liko ex- 
planations of all other things, here too, there may be alternative expla- 
nations, rival hypotheses, parallel theories to confront the same facts 
and phenomena. That mythologies of various countries are similar, 
may be explained as much on the hypothesis that laws of psychological 
development are every where tko same, as on the hypothesis that they 
are all derived from a common parental system of mythology or reli- 
gion. Phonetic similarities, apart from their doubtful and frequently j 
whimsica] character, may analogously be traced to the operation of 
analogous organs and phonetic laws, or to a common parent language 
from which all the others are derived. Nor can these methods have 
any further claims to settle the dispute between these rival theories. 
As methods, they can only discover mythic or phonetic similarities or - 
affinities, but cannot explain them, Even if we leave out of considera: 
tion the alternative character of the conclusions arrived at, the explana- 
tions possess, considered from the standpoint of inductive validity, a 
very low specific value. We seek the explanation not from a fact al- 
ready known to exist—we only inferentially assume a fact to have ex- 
isted, whilst wo are at the same time Assuming tho validity of our 
inference. The assumed fact, from which the desired explanation is 
sought, is not inferred from any independent evidence, but is itself a 
‘link in the self-returning. series of concatenated facts. Further, the 
growth of mythology is deductively inferred frora some psychological 
data. It might as easily have been inferred as a degenerate, crippled, 
and then stitched and glossed remnant of a purer and truer religion, 
An author has well spoken of the degeneracy of things including doc- 
trines pre-eminently, if left alone. Noris this’ fact in aby way an 
obscure one to the student of the history of church dogmas aud opinions, 
„ Who does not kany of religious practices primarily designed to meet 
certain real wants, degenorating, after a lapse of time on the cessation 


of those wants, into mere ceremonies and customs which are regarded 
. . g : 
nt as accidents, but as essentials? Mythologies, as woll as mythic 


5 
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practices, then, may arise either as products of human imagination 

working under subduod intellect and petrified reason, or, as an out- 

growth of a distorted remnant of a purer and truer form of religion. 
There is not ono hypothesis in connection with this subject that has 


not a counter-hy pothesis, not one theory whose claims are not meb with 


by a rival theory. Independently of the vaguo character of these] | HI 
hy potheses—the philological and mythological ones—the uncertaint 
of the conclusions deduced from them cannot be lost sight of. Likel 

- the conolusions arrived at by Mr. Pocock in his ‘ India in | 
wherein he traces the origin of all Greek geographieal names to Sansi 
krit Indian names, and whereby ho infers the colonization of Greece 
by the Indians, the conclusions arrived at according to the arend 
hypothesis coustitute one full chain of circular reasonings continually 
returning into themselves. Admitting the cognate relation that exists 
between the Greek and Sanskrit languages it must follow that Greek 
names of localities must bear a remote and far-fetched, as contrasted H 
With a direct and palpable, identity to Indian names of localities, The 
colonization of Greece by the Indians is not the just-conclusion to be 
drawn from the specific topographical relations, which Mr, Pocock has 
traced, independently of tiie common origin of Greek and Sanskrit 

“ languages. The identity of Greek and Sanskrit stock is a general 
formula which cannot be any further proved by such specific con- 
nections, The fact of the identity of sevora! systems of mythologies 
and languages also leads to a distinct general proposition—the uni- 

C formity of human naturo. Beyond the value of this general proposi- 
tion, the specific mythological and philological facts have no indepen- 
dent value. Their value is subsumed in tho general proposition, 
These particular propositions when tight, cannot add to the value of the 
general proposition which they go to form, but, when wrong, they can 
materially vitiate the truth of the general proposition. A conclusion | 
based upon the legitimacy vf a general order of nature, or a universal 
-law, can derive no real independent logical strength from the enunier- 


ation of particular instances of such ordor or law, all similar in kind, 
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i nse be con- 
All the remarks that have been made above, may in one 56 


sidered to bear upon the question of comparative mythology in gene- 


ral, as having no distinct individualized influence on the terminology of 


the Vedas, There is one other point, however, which comes directly 
into contact with the mythological theory as concerned with the termiz 
nology of the Vedas. Mythology, as already remarked, is the sym- 
| bolization of human thought in the concrete. The contrast, therefore, 
‘of mythology with the ‘abstract is the widest and the most thorough- 


| going. . 

Philosophy, as analysed by Herbert Spencer, has for its object the 
elucidation of ultimate truths or laws. These truths; in so far as ulti- 
mate, must be the most general. The wider the group of individnal 
facts that a law covers, or the greater the distance of the ultimate law 
from the minute sub-laws covering a very limited and primary area, the 
more abstract and the less concrete does its expression become. Philé- 
sophy and mytholugy, therefore, stand contrasted—completely contrasted 
to one another in this respect. Philosophy is abstract, expressed in 
general terms and ultimate formula ; mythology is concrete, expressed in 
gross materialterms representing primary objects and phases of objects. 
Nothing therefore is so completely subversive of the value of the my- 
thological method as the existence of philosophy and philosophic ideas 
in the Vedas. That the Vedas are books of philosophy and not of 
mythology must not be admitted merely because a well-known pro- 

_ fessor and scholar of Sanskrit acknowledges that the germ of human 
thought and reason lies in the Vedas, whereas, according to him, its 
culmination lies in the philosophy of Kant, but on other and more 
ae bases aud sarnonities: The growth of philosophy in 
T rature is earlior than the growth of mythology. The 
Ee 
_ Sophy J ) edas, chronologically preceded, 


| and not followed, the Puranas, the embodiment of mythological litera- 


targ of India. It was philosophy that was evolved from the Vedas 


) 
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and not mythology. In the history of Indian literature, at least, it 
is not mythology that gives birth to philosophy, but philosophy that 
precedes ‘mythology. How far mythology may rise as an out-growth 
and a distorted remnant of a purer and truer form of religion or 
philosophy, might perhaps now have been rendered more evident. 
Now the six schools of philosophy are, all of them, based on the Vedas, 
and support themselves by direct quotation from the ‘Vedas. Notonly,. 
then, has philosopy been evolved from the Vedas, but substantially drawn 
out as philosophy and subsequently developed as systems of philosophy, 
There is one, and only one objection that cau be raised against the above 
viows. It is asserted that the different portions of the Vedas belong to 
different epochs, for, whilst some portions are mythological, others are 
decidedly philosophycal. We would not here say what is already well- 
known, that, however it may be, not one line of the Vedas is later than 
the Darshanas or the Upanishads, not to speak of the Puranas. Howso- 
evor greatly wide apart may be the epochs assigned to the various 
portions of the Vedas, no stretch of artificial reasoning can make them 
coincide with the Puranic period. Independently of these considera- 
tions, which are important however, the very assignment of different 
epochs to the Vedas proves the insufficiency and partial character of 
the mythological system. The truth of the mythojogical system lies 
in the isolations of the portions of the Vedas. It is not the Vedas 
as a wholo that furnish an illustration of this method, but in part. 


But what reason have we to isolate these portions or to split. up the 


“homogeneous mass into two? Simply this, that they belong to two 


distinct epochs. Now the assertion that the portions belong to two 
distinct epochs, is itself grounded upon the insufficiency of the my- 
thological, method. If they could interpret the whoie of the Vedas 
by the one mythological method, there could be no need of separating 
them. This they could not, and therefore the isolation. The justifica- 
tion of the partial character of tho mythological method depending 


i 


upon the correctness of the assignment of the various epochs, such as- 
signment has no authority save the insuficiency of the mythological 
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method, Thus, thon, is the partial character of the mytholog i 
` method unconsciously regarded as solf-sufivient, The first method, ‘ 
| tlien, out of tho three enumerated in the beginning of thts subject, i 
| cousidered independently, proves insufficient; considered in conjunc- 
tion with philology, fares no better ; and Instly, fails in contrast with i 
! the philosophic character of tho Vedas. We will now consider the y 
i 


second method, GE ol, 
y 4 > Dir ard edho nae ci 
í Phen lt, oh ee successful methods of arapereliiniee ancient literary 


records is the antiquarian. or the historical method. It consists in ap-_ * 


proximating, in so far as possible for the inter pretation and explanation a | 
i 


of tho records in hand, to the books and general literature of tho period S 
to which they belong. For the obvious reason that direct evidence is ; 
always to be preferred to second-hand information, this method is next i 
in value to none, but to the direct evidence of tho senses. Now, in so i 
far as in historical research, where the study of the past epoch is con- i 
cerned, one has inevitably to fall for information on the litoratare and i 
historical record of the period with which he is concerned, an examina- ! 
tion of the conditions which render such evidence valid and a labour | 
on it no unfruitful task, is essential to establish the canons of historica} i 
research, The veracity of our knowledge, of past events depends upon 5 4 
n two factors on this method ; firstly, on the faithfulness of tho records p | 
; we obtain of the event or ovents of the period; and secondly, on the 


faithfulness of onr interpretation of the records. We would forego an 


analysis of the first factor as this factor is amenable, for the estimation 


of its ovidence, to laws which do not come within the compass of one- l 
; subject. The intorpretation of the secords is what directly concerns } 
us, | 


fact that it renders our interpretation of past records less liable to 


4 
4 
. 


j 

i 
Tke excellence of tho historical or tho antiquarian method lies in the 

| 


error. And the reason may he thus explained. language, like all 


other things that live or are of organised growth, is subject to constant 
variations, to variations depending partly on the laws of development `` 
of monte organs, partly on external circumstances of fusion and intro- 


o 
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duction of forcign languages, and partly on the laws of the evolution 


i 3 of human thought itself. Owing to this and many other causes, all 


epee. o . . . 
living languages are daily undergoing changes, which accumulate and 


appear after a sufficiently long interval to have created vory different 


Se 


though cognate languages, Any thing, thonght or philosophic system 
that is invested with linguistic garb, therefore, requires for its correct 
interpretation thas the laws which govern those linguistic variations) 
and the variations of the sense of words should be carefully studied. 
a Otherwise, our interpretation would suffor for misconception and 

anachronism. To take a concrete example, let us consider the caso of 
% the Roman Republic. Tn the time of the Roman Republic, when public 
f press was unknown, newspapers unheard of, locomotive engines un- 
| dreamt, aud other means that engender or facilitate tho communication 
of indolible impression of human thought or reason, unthought of, and 
when Forum was the only piace of resort for all audience, and oratory 
had a totally different meaning from that of modern times, the 
Senate signified a different institution from what it now is; Republic 
I or democracy of the people—the people then existing—was what 
would beto us something like oligarchy, though very different from 
| “© e itin many essential features. Now a reader studying the literature of 
the poriod corresponding to the Roman Republic would find his in- 
formation of that period incommensurate with facts, if on account of his 
being unguided in his studies tho words Domocracy, Republic, and the 


like, were to call forth before his mind what they now signify, Such a 


| knowledge would bo inconsistent with itself, a medley of two epochs, 


and would be such as, on critical examination, would bo termed sheor 


J moneen so, 
ii 
5 AAN 


ei Ce V7 heh Ariarn oilh Lal, 


:- Tha aene of this method in the domain of history are, 


beyond doubt, various and most important. But not the less important 


are its applications in the fixing of the dates, or the.succession of 


a periods, of the Puranas, the Darshanas, the Upanishads, Mann, the 
4 fe 
i 5 Ramayana, tho Mahabharata, and so on, Various profess ors have 
l A 
y : T 
i i = 
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Ta ing in them 
frnitlessly tried to fix dates of these writings by searching in sa : 
i i i ical facts, 
in most cases in vain, for any well established consistent historical = 
i i ‘nowledge 
But far more important in tho fixing of those dates is the Knowledg 


of historical evolution of Sanskrit literature. Tho Sanskrit of the 


Pnranas js so differenf from the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata, and 
| that of the Darshanas, which again is so different from that of the 
i - . . . 

* Upanishads, thata clear line of demarcation in each case is easily 


laid down, ‘he oné caûnot be confounded with the other. 


a ry 


3 


It is a matter of great surprise and wonder that in the case of 


the Vedas tho method, whose merits are so evident and obvious, and 


Af 


which is so well recognised in the domain of history, should not havo 
boon applied, or so loosely and oarolessly applied, as to render modern » 
interpretations of the Vedas by some very well-known profossors of 


Sanskrit simply unintelligiblo and absurd, 


In tho case of the Vedas the learned professors of Sanskrit, whoso 
vorsions of the Vedas are so extant, have all derived their inspira- 
tions from the commentarios on the Vedas by Mahidhara, Ravana 
and Sayana, writers of a period decidedly very much later than that 
of the Vedas, and only well coincidiug with our own timo. These 
writers themselyes were as much ignorant of tho terminology of the 
Vedas, as we are, Their interpretations of Vedic terms, according 
to their meanings extant in their own times, wero ag wrong ag 


would be those of words like democracy in our Studies concerning 
z d 
anciont Rome. Mahidhara and S 


2 


ayana fare in no way better than 
ourselves. Jt seems astonishing that in adopting the interpretation of 


the Vedas by Sayana and Ravana, onr modern professors of § 
owa lave forgotten the invalnable maxim that tho ne 
approximate to tho litorature of the period to which tho Ved 
for their interpretation, the greater wo 
terpretation being more probable an 


anskrit 
arer we 
as belong 
uld be onr chances of tho in- 
d more correct. According to 
the date assigned by these professors to the Vedas, 


their interpre- 
tation òf the Vedas would be based on + As 


he literature of a period $0 


i 


a 
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heterogeneous to tho times and spirit of the Vedas as to give rise to 


f . nothing but confusion aud error. 
? . 
I To the viow of any impartial reader, who has studied the investi- 7 


gation of Goldstücker on this point, the whole fabric of dates crum- 
bles to dust, aud the whole system of modern recognized chronology 
is easily upset. According to the best [and they are, as a matter of 
fact, the worst] authorities on the subject, Pno writings of date anterior 
to five or six thousand years before Christ seem to have existed. The 
i whole world seems to have been circumscribed within 8,000 years. The 
1 whole region of the intellectual activity of man seems to have been 


t 
| a focussed in the 6,000 years before Christ. 


i Irrespective of these views let us come directly to the subject of the} 
| Vedas, Tho Shatapatha and the Nirukta are confessedly books of 
1 much antorior date to the commentaries of Sayana, Ravana and Mahi- 
f dhara. We should rather resort to them and the Upanishads than to 
the times of Puranas, of Ravana and of Mahidhara, for the interpre- | 


i tation of the Vedas. 


The Upanishads inculcate monotheism. Where, in the Upanishads f 

lg or the Shatapatha, do Indra; Mitra, and Varuna signify the deities and 

not the Deity ? The Nirukta even Jays down explicit rules on the ter- 
minology of the Vedas which are as yet quito unheeded by the modern 
i professors. 

ji The Niruktakara in the very beginning of his book forcibly in- 

| culcates that the terms used in the Vedas aro Yaugika (possessing 

{ g th Rimh (t sean 

{ aning) as contrasted with Rúrhis (terms haying conven- 

} 

f 


i derived me 
We will on some future 


tional, arbitrary or concrete meaning). 
occasion quote at full length from the Nirukta, and render a better 


exposition of the doctrine. Here, however, we have simply said what 


tho main assertion of the Nirukta is. This assertion is supported by — 


the Mahabhashya and other older books on the subjoct, including 


2 


2 ` 


Sangraha, 
e ee StS 
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in li in di ing tho question of the Termi- 
Ifthe main lino pursued in discussing tho q 


as be correct, tho conclusion we hayo arrived ab leads 


nology of the Ved 
to the following inquiry :— 

What is the opinign of ancient Vedic scholars on the subject? Are 
the authors ot the Nirukta, the Nighantu, the Mahabhashya, and the 
Sangraha, and other old commentators at one with the modern com- 
meutators, i. e., Ravana, Sayana, Mahidhara, aud otkers who have of 


late followed the same liue ; or are thoy at variance with the modern 


La] 
writers? That, if they diffor, reliance must be placed upon old commen- 


tators, the preceding remarks would have made clear. Let us then 


examine the views of ancient writers on this subject, 


Speaking broadly, then, three classes of words are used in the 
Sanskrit language ; the yaugika, the 1úrhi and the yoga-rirht words, A 
Vyaugika word is one that has a derivative meaning, that is, one that only 
Significs the meaning of its root together with the modifications 
effected by the affixes. In fact, tho struciural elements, out of which 
the word is compounded, afford the whole and the only clue to the true 
signification of the word, These being known, no other olement is 
needed to complete its sense. Speaking in tho language of modern 


logic, the word is all connotation, and by virtue of its connotation 


determines also its denotation. A rúrhi word is the name of a definite 


concrete object, or answers to a definite concrete technical sense, not 
by virtue of any of its connotations but by virtue merely of an arbitrary 


principle. In the case of a yaugika word, we arrrive at the namo of 


_ an object by what may be called the Process of generalisation. We 


see, taste, touch, smell, and Operate upon the object by the multi 
farions means man possesses of investig 


ating properties of sensible 
objects ; we compare the sonsible impressi 


ons it yields with sensiblo im- 


k nd constituting onr past know- 
ledge ; we detect similarities between th 7 : 


© tivo, and thus get a general 
or a gensric conception, To this generic c : : 


onception we give ana Prropriate 


9 


G 
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M . 
is Q . . . 
E namo by synthetically arriving at it from a root, a primitive idea or ideas. 


The word, therefore, thus ultimately formed, embodies the whole 
history ôf the intellectual activity of man. In the case of a rúrhi word, 
the process is far different. We do not generalise. Nor is, therefore, 
auy- synthesis required there, We only roughly discriminate one 
object or class of objects from other objects, and arbitrarily place a 
phonetic postmark, as it were, upon it.» Ar individual, to roughly 
discriminate him from others, is arbitrarily called John, another, 
a > Jones ; so an objeot is arbitrarily denominated Khatva, another Mula, 

and so on. Here, we enly discriminatively specify the object we 


Ga are naming, without coming into general contact with it. 2 


A third class of words, yoga-rúrhi, is one in which two words are 
synthetically combined into a compound, denoting a third objsct by 
virtue of the combination of these two words. Such words express any 
relation, or interaction of phenomena. The Kamala stands, for in- 
stance, in the relation of tho born to mud, the bearer; hence kamala is 


denominated as pankaja, ( panka, the mud, and ga signifying to bear). 


Now the author of the Mahabhashya maintains that the Vedic 
terminology is all yaugika, 


“ Nama cha dhatujamaha Nirukte vyakarane Shakatasya cha tokam.” 

“ Naigama rúrhi bhavam hi susadhu.’—Mahabhashya, Chap. iii., Sect. | 

E. iii, Aph. i, which means :— | 
u? Etymologically speaking, thore aro threo classes of words, the 
» ysugika, the rúrhi and the yoga-rúrhi, But tho authors of the Niruktas, 
Yaska and others ; and Shakatayana, among the grammarians, believe 

all the words to be derived from dhdtus, that is, beliove them tobe | 

yaugikas and yoga-rúrhis, Panini and others ‘believe them to ‘be 

rúrhis also. But all the Rishis and Munis, ancieut authors and com- 

A. mentators, without exception, regard Vedic terms to be yaugikas and 


yoga-rúrhis oniy ; and the laukika terms to be rtirhis alse. 


G) 


j 

| 
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The above is a clear and definite statement of the Mahabhashya to ? i 


the effect that the Vedic terms are all yaugikas. Itis not difficult to i 


prove by numerous and long quotations from Nirukta, Sangtaha and f 


other older writings, that all of them agree as to the nature of the 


Vedic terms. cH 


Without going, thon, into the details of this subject, it may be 
Peeamed that the Vedic.writers of older epochs do not agreo with 


those of modern times, o 2 


Jé is a strange thing to find our modern professors of Sanskrit, ih | 
well-versod philologists, and profossed antiquarians so foroibly assort- j 


ing the value of the “ Antiquarian Method,” and yet blundering at the o | 
| 


very outset of this momentous question. 


After tho remarks we have made, it is not surprising to find that 

t 

our modern scholars should think of finding mythological data in the | 
Vedas, or of having come across the facts of ruder bronze ago, or 


gelden age, in that book of barbaric hymns, \ 


DEDICATED ro 
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THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE VEDAS* 


AND 


European Scholars, 


SN 


With us, the question of the terminology of tho Vedas is of the 


. . . eee, 6 . . . 
highest importance, for, upon its decision will depend the verdict to be 


passed cby the future world respecting the great controversy to rage 
“between the Hast and tho West concerning the supremacy of the Vedic 
Philosophy. And even now, the detormination of this question involves 
issues of groat value, For, if the Vedic philosophy be true, the inter- 
“protations of the Vedas, as given at present by Professor Max Miiller 
and other European scholars must not only be regarded as imperfect, 
defective and incomplete, but as altogethor falso. Nay, in the light of 
true reason and sound scholarship, we are forced to admit their entire 
ignorance of the very rudimonts of Vedic language and philosophy. 


Wo are not alone in the opinion we hold. Says Schopenhauer— 


“Tadd to this the impression which the translations of Sanskrit 
works by European scholars, with very few exceptions, produce on my 
mind. I cannot resist a certain suspicion that our Sanskrit scholars do 
not understand their text much better than the higher class of school 
boys their Greek or Latin,” 


It willbe well to uote here the opinion of Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, the most profound scholar of Sanskrit of his age, on 


the subject. He says, “The impression that the Germans are the 
best Sanskrit scholars, and that no one has read so much of 
Sanskrit as Professor Max Miiller, is altogether unfounded. Yos, ina 
land where lofty trees never grow, even ricinus communis or the 
caster-oil plant may be called au oak, ‘he study of Sanskrit being 
altogother out of question in Europe the Germans and Professor Max 
Müller may there haye come to bo regarded as highest authorities. .. . 


* A paper of this name was submitted tothe public by the writer early in 1888, 
but it was necessarily brief and incomplete. It has now been thought advisable to 
give to the same thoughts and principles a new garb, more suited to the requirements 
of the reading public of the present day, to amplify the same truths by interesting 
illustrations, and to supplement them by others that are necessary te complete the 
treatment of tho subject. 


o 
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of a principal of 


some German Uni- 
enough to interpret a Sanskrit lettor 


are raro in Germany. I have also made ib plain from the study of Max 


Miiller’s ‘History of Sanskrit Literature’ and his comments on some 
mantras of the Veda, that Professor Max Miiller has been able only to 


scribble ont something by the help of the so-called tikas, or paraphrases 


of the Vedas, current in India.”* 


J came to Jearn from a letter 
versity, that even mon learned 


It is this want of Vedic scholarship among European scholars, this 


dic J&nguage and philosophy thas is the cause of 
prejudice even in our own country. We 


so much misimpression and 
authoritatively told by our fellow-brethren who 


are, indeed, so often 
e themselves entirely 


have received the highest English education but ar 
ignorant of Sanskrit, that the Vedas are books that teach idol-worship 
or element worship, that they contain no philosophical, moral or scionti-. 


fic truths of any great consequence unless they be the commonest 
truisms of the kitchen. It is therefore a matter of greatest concern to 
learn to attach proper valne to the interpretations of theso European 
scholars. We propose, therefore, to present a rough outline of tkoso 
general principles according to which Vedic terms should be inter- 
preted, but which European scholars entirely ignoro ; and hence much 


of the misinterpretation that has grown up. 


In the discussion of philosophical subjects, pre-conceived notions 
are the worst enemies to encounter. They not only prejudicially bias 
the mind, but also take away that truthfulness and honest integrity from 
the sou], which alonc are compatible with the righteous pursuit and 
Gisvarament of TRUTH. In the treatment of a question, such as the 
estimation of the value of system of philosophy or religion, extreme 
sobriety and impartiality of the mind are required, Nor is i to be 
supposed that a religions or philosophical system can be at once 
mastered by a mere acquaintance with grammar and languag i 
necessary that the miud should, by an ade i ee ee 

a quate previous discipline, bo 


raised to an exalted mental condition, before the recondite and invisible 


* Sattyartlia Prakasha, 3rd Edition page 278 
3 Be 2/0. 
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c truths of Man and Nature can be comprehended by man. So is it with 
Vedic philosophy. One must be a completo master of tho science of 
orthoapy tho science of language, the science of etymology, the scionce 

| of morals, the science of poetry, and the acionces of geology and 
_ astronomy ;* he must be well versed in the philosophy of dharma, the 
philosophy of characteristics, the doctrines of logic or the science of 
i evidence, the philosophy of essential existences, the philosophy of 
yoga, and the philosophy of vedanta ;+ ho must be areia of all thoso 
a e and rauch more, before he can lay claims to a rational interpretation 
Eo of the Vedas, 


Ei 


Such, then, should be our Vedic scholers—thorongh adepts in 
° scieuco and philosophy, unprejudiced and impartial jndgos and seekers 
aftor truth. But if impartiality be supplanted by projudice, scienco 
and philosophy by quasi-knowledge and suporstition, and integrity 
by motivo, whereas predetermination takes the place of honest inquiry, 


TRUTH is either disguisod or altogether suppressed. 


Speaking of the religion of the Upanishats and the Biblo, says 
Schopenhauer, who bas ‘washed himself cloan of all early-engraftod 
Jewish superstitions, and of all philosophy that cringes before these 
ia suporstitions’:— 
- “Jn India, our religion (Bible) will now and never striko root ; 
the primitive wisdom of the human race will never be pushed aside 
s> by the events of Galilee.} On the contrary, Indian wisdom will flow ' 


„back upon Europe, aud produce a thorough chango in our knowing 
aud thinking.” 


Let us now see what Professor Max Müller has to Bay against 


- tho remarks of this unprejudiced, impartial philosopher. He says :— 


* These are tho well-known six Vedangas :—l. Shiksha, 2. Vyakarana, 3. Nirukta; 
4. Kalpa. 5. Chhanda, and 6. Jyotisha. i 


+ Theso are the well-known six Upangas or Darshanas:—1. Púrva Mimansa, 
A 2. Vaisheshika, 3. Nyaya, 4. Sankhya, 5. Yoga, avd 6. Vedanta. s 


on $ Itis well-known how the astronomieal _ and geographical discoveries of Galilio, 
D- and his telescope were forced upon the world in spite of the prisons and death-vacks of 
the so-called Christians, : 
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“Iero again, the great philosopher scems to me to ote aeg X 
himself to be carried away too far by his enthusiasm for tho a wo k 

He is blind to the dark side of the Upanishat ; and ho wilfu n a ue 
his eyes against the bright rays of eternal truths iv the Gasca whit : | 
ovon Ram Mohan Roy was quick enough to perceive, behind tho ae | 
and clouds of tradition this gather so quickly round the sunrise o 


every religion.” 
With the viow that the Christianity of Max Miillor may bo set | 
-forth more clearly before tke reador, we quote the following from his I 


History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 31, 32. Says Max Müller :— 


EO a 


“But if India has no place in the political history of the world, 
it certainly has a right to claim its place in tho intollectual history of - i 
mankind. Tho less tho [Indian nation has taken part in the political i 
struggles of tho world and expended its energies in the exploits of ze I 
war and the formation of empire, the more it has fitted itsolf and , o I 
concentrated all its powers Zor the fulfillment of the important mission | 
reserved to it in tho history of the Bast. History seems to teach that | 
the whole human race required a gradual education before, in tho 
fulness of time, it could be admitted to the truths of Christianity. All | 
the fallacies of human reason had to be exhausted, before the light 
‘of a highor truth could meet with ready acceptance. Tho ancient 
religions of the world were but the milk of nature, which was in due 
time to be succeeded by the bread of life. After the primeval 
physiolatry, which was common to all members of tho Aryan family, 
had, in the hands of a wily priesthood, been changed into an empty 
idolatry, the Indians alone, of all the Aryan nations, produced a new j 
form of religion, which has woll been called subjective, as opposed to tho 
more objective worship of nature. That religion, the religion of  / 
Buddha, has spread far beyond the limits of tho Aryan world, and to E 
E h aren, of 
sight of Him with whom a Tho sand y ae CO ee 
religion like all the ancient COs ATS Sa res 
, like a a nt religions of the world, may have but 
served to prepare the way of Christ by helping through its ve oe 
to strengthen and to deepen tho ineradicablo > carnin £ tie ih ee 
heart after the truths of God.” SS Saman 


~ Is not this Christian prejudice? Nor is this with Max Müller 

alone. Even more strongly doos this remark hold good of Monier 

_ Williams, whose very object in writing the book known as “ Indian 

i Wisdom,” is to caricature the Vedic religion, which he calls iy iie 

4 aoe Brahmanism,” and to hoist up Christianty by the meritorious 
process of deiiberate contrasts, Writes Monier Williams ;— 


: 
3 

a 
= 
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4 “It is one of the aims, then, of the following pages to indicate 
j tho points of contrast between Christianty and the threé chief false 


religions of the world, as they are thus represented in India.” (Monier 
í William’s Indian Wisdom, Introduction, p. 36. 


| Speaking of Christianity and its claims ‘as Supernaturally communi- 


cated by the common Father of maukind for the good of all His crea- 


tures,’ he says :— a 
© 
T “ Christianity asserts that it effects its aim ‘through nothing short 
i. of an eptire change of the whole man, and a complete renovation of his 
a nature. The means by which this renovation is effected may be des- 
} cribed as a kind of mutual transfer or substitution, leading to a reciprocal 
fF interchange and co-operation betwoen God and man’s nature acting 
1] i upon oach other, Man—the Bible affirms—was created in tho image 
4 of God, but his nature became Corrupt through a tains, derived from 
| © tho fall of the first representativo man and parent of the human race, 
Í which taint could only be removed by a vicarious death, 


“‘ Hence, tho second representative man—Christ—whose nature was | 
| divine and taintless, voluntarily underwont a sinner’s death, that the i 
taint of the old corrupted nature transferred to him might die also. 
But this is not all. The great central truth of our religion lies not so 
much in the fact of Christ’s death as in the fact of His continued life. 
(Rom. viii. 34). Tho first fact is that He of His own free-will died ; 
but the second and more important fact is that Ho rose again and lives 
eternally, that He may bestow life for death and a participation in [His 
i own divine nature in place of the taint which He has removed, 


Sit “This, then, is the reciprocal exchange which marks Christianity 

i and distinguishes it from all other religions—an exchange betwoon tha 

personal man descended from a corrupt parent, and the personal God 

made man and becoming our second parent. We aro separated from a 

i rotten root, aud are grafted into a living one. We part with the cor- 

Í rupt will, depraved moral sense, and perverted judgment inherited from. 

“a the first Adam, and draw re-creative force—renovated wills, fresh 

i springs of wisdom, righteousness, and knowledge—from the Over-living . | 
divine stem of the second Adam, to which, by a simple act of faith, we 
are united. In this manner is the grand object of Christianity : 
effected. Other religions havo their doctrines and precepts of mora- 

i lity, which, if carofnily detached from much that is bad and worth- 

| less, may oven vie with those of Chirstianity. But Christanity has, 
besides all these, what other religions have not—a personal God, 
ever living to supply the froo grace or regenerating spirit by which 
human nature is re-created and again made Godlike, and through which- 


| 

| man, becoming once again ‘pure in heart,’ and still preserving his own 
| will, self-consciousness and personality, is fitted to have access to God 
| R tho Fathor, and dwell in -His presence for ever.” (Monier William’s 
i fi Indian Wisdom, Introduction, p. 40, 41 .) 

i 


o 
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Again, speaking of “ Brahmanism,” he says :— 
GB “Br nism, we must in fairness allow that according to 
| its ka ea e system, the aim of union with God ig held to 
| be effected by faith in an apparently personal God, as well as by 
works and by knowledge. And here some of the lines of Brahmanical 
thought seem. to intersect those of Christianity. But the apparent 
personality of the various Hindu gods melts away, on closer scrutiny, 
into a vague spiritual ossence. It is trua that God becomes man and 
Í interposes for the good of men, causing a seeming combination of tho 
‘a -~ “human and divine—and #n apparent interchange of action and even 
loving sympathy betwéen the Creator and His creatures. But can 
there bo any real interaction or co-operation between divine and 
human personalities when all porsonal manifestations of the Supreme* 
Being—gods as well as moen—ultimately merge in the Oneness of the 
Infinite, and nothing remains permanontly distinct from Him? If 
must be admitted that most remarkable language is used of Krishna, = 
(Vishnu), a supposed form of the Supreme, as the source of all lifo ” 
and energy (see pp. 144—148. and see also pp. 456, 457) ; but, if identi- ° 
fied with the One God, he cau only,’ according to the Hindu theory, 
be tho source of life in the sense of giving out life to re-absorb it into 
himself. If, on the other hand, he is held to be only an incarnation 
or manifestation of the Supreme Being in human form, then, by a 
cardinal dogma of Brahmanism, so far from being a channel of life 
his own life must be derived from a higher source into which it must 
finally be merged, while his claim to divinity can only be due to hig 
[ possessing less of individuality, as distinct from God, than inferior 
f creatures,” (Monier Williom’s Indian Wisdam, Introduction, p. 44, 45,) 


And lastly, in conclusion, he says :— 


“Tt is refreshing to turn from snch unsatisfyi A 
. sIying systems, however P~ 
interspersed with wise and even snblime sentiments, to he livin A 
energizing Christianity of European nations, however lamentably fallen 
from its true standard, or however disgracod by the inconsistencies 


and shortcomings of nominal adl i 
Dg al adherents—posses 
form without its power.” R Bsc imanie, and 


n conclusion, let me note one other point whi i 
c ; ch of its c 
io gion as the only systom adapted to the eee cone 


-Professor Monier Williams is labour 


ig in 
P ‘ejudices, $ 


and cannot bo: viowed in any way 
student of the Vedas, No wonder then 
8Y, propped by ‘the entire ignorance A 
Vedic terms, and fed by tho Prejudicos of 


G] 
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Christian superstitions, should raise its head against Vedic philosophy, ; 


. . . . . t 4 r 
and gain audieuce among European Christian nations or deluded 


educated ‘natives of India who posses the high merit of being innocent 


of any knowledge of Sanskrit language or literature. 


Sean 


But now to the subject. The first canon for the interpretation 


of Vedic terms, which is laid down by Yaska, the author of Nirukta, 


is, that the Vedic terms are all yaugika.* The: fourth section of 


c tho first ohapter of Nirukta opens with a discussion of this- very 


"subject, iu which Yaska, Gargya, Shakatayana and all other Gram- 


a 


marians and Etymologists unanimously maintain that Vedio terms are - 


A 


all vaugika. But Yaska and Shakatayana also maintain that rurhit terms 


= 


“aro also yaugila inasmuch as they were originally framed from the 


roots ; whereas Gargya maintains that only the rurhi terms are not 


i gt a 


yaugika, The section concludes with a refutation of the opinion 


erat 


of Gargya, establishing it as true that all terms whether Vedic 
or rurht are yaugika. It is on this authority of Nirukta that 
i Patanjali expresses, in his Mahabhashya, Chap, III. Sect. iii, Aph. I, the 
| same opinoin, and distinguishes the Vedic terms from rurhi terms by 
| a the designation of naiyama, Says Patanjali,— ‘ara q UATE faa a 
| a STIRT NRZ FANA” and a lino before this,—‘anq leud fe 
i aay,” 
; The sense of all this is, that all the Rishis and Munis, ancient 
i authors aud commentators without exception, regard all Vedic terms to 

ba yaugika, whereas some laukika terms are regarded by some as 
i ; vurh? also. 


ooo — —— 88S 


* A yaugika term is one that has a derivative meaning, that is, one that only 
j signifies the meaning of its root together with the modifications effected by the affixes. 23 
In fact, the structural elements, out of which the word is compounded, afford tho z 

a wholo and the ouly clue to the true signification of the word. The word is purely 
ay connotative. r 
au 


; + A rurhi term is the namo of a definite concrete object, where the connotation 
n of the word (as structurally determined) gives no clue to the object denoted „by the 
word. Hence, ordinarily, ib means a word of arbitrary significance, e 
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This principle the Buropean scholars havo entirely ignored, and 
hence have flooded their interpretations of the Vedas with forged or 
borrowed tales of mythology, with stories and aneccdotes of historic 

jor pre-historic personages, Thus, according to Dr. Muir,* the following 
historical personages are mentioned in the Rig Veda, viz.—the Rishis 
Kanvas, in i. 47.2; Gotamas,in i. 71. 16; Gritsamadas, in ii. 39, 8; 

. Bhrigavas, in iv. 16. 23; and Vrihaduktha, in x. 54.6. But what is tho 
truth |! The words Kanva and Gritsa only siguify learned men in gene- 
ral (soe Nighantu iii. 13) ; the word Bhrigavah only signifies fen Orble 
intellect (sce Nighantu, v. 5). The word Gotama signifies one who 
praises; and Vrihadaktha is simply one whoso ukéhas, or knowledge of x 
natural properties of objects, is vrihat or complete. It is clear, then,, >~ 
that if this principle is once ignored, ono is easily landed into anecdotes 

of historical or pre-historic personages. The samo might be said of 

Max Müller discovering tke story of Shunah-shepa in the Rig Veda. 

Shepa, which means “contact,” (Nirukta iii. 2— 3q: qua tanfa REATI), 

being suffixed to WA: Or LAA; which means knowledgo, (xat vaaa: 


naaal afanta RAIA), means one who has como into contact with 
knowledge, i. e., a learned person. It shall appear, in the progross of 
this article, how mantra after mantra is misinterpreted by simply 
falsifying this law of Nirukta. 


To an unprejudiced mind, the correctness of this Jaw will never be 

doubtful. For, independtly of the authority of Nirukta, the very 
ntiquity of the Vedas is a clear proof of its words being yaugika. And 

ofessor Max Müller, in his mythological moods, is compelled 

, ab least concerning certain portions of the Vedas, that their 
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intricate and abrupt expressions, is, if we once disentangle it, true, 
correct, and complete.” (Page 553, Max Mauller’s History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature.) 


Further again, says Max Miiller:— > 

“ Names. .. aro to be found in the Veda, as it were, in a still fluid 
state. They never appear as appellations, nor yet as proper names ; they 
are organic, not yet broken or smoothed dowa.” (p. 755, Max 
Muller’s same History.) 


Can there be anything clearer than this? The terms occurring in 
the Vedas are yaugika, because, “they never appéar as appellatives, nor 
yotas propor names,” and because ‘‘ every word retains something of its 
radical meaning.” It is strange to find that the self-same Max Muller, 
who has perceived the yaugika character of words in some mantras of 
the Vedas, should deny the same characteristic in other portions of the 


Vodas. Having said that words are yaugitu ia these “ primitive, 
strains,” tho Vedas, he proceeds to say:— 

“ But this is not tho case with all the poems of the Veda. It would 
be tedious to trauslate many specimens of what I consider the poetry 
of the secondary age, the Mantra period. ‘Theso songs are generally’ 
intended for sacrificial purposes, they arə loaded with technicalities, 
their imagory is sometimes more brilliaut, bat always less perspicuous, 
and many thoughts and expressions are clearly borrowed from earlier 
hymus,” (p. 538.) 


This he calls the Mantra period. The “primitive strains” belong to 


what is callod tho Chhandas period. He describes the characteristics 


of the Chhandas period, as distinguished from the Mantra period that 


has been above described, thus: “There is no very deep wisdom 
in their teaching, their laws are simple, their poetry shows no very 
high flghts of fancy, and their religion might be told in a few 
words. But whatever there is of their language, poetry and religion, 
has a charm which no other period of Indian literature possesses ; 
it is spontaneous, original and trathful.” (p. 526.) i 


Professor Max Muller quotes Rig Veda, VII. 77, as a specimen 


hymn of tho Chhandas period. Says ke:— 

“ This hymn, addressed to dawn, is a fair specimen of the original 
simple poetry of the Veda, It has no reference to any special sacrifice, 
it contains no technical expressions, it can hardly be called a hymn, 
in our sense of the word. It is simply a poem, expressing without 
any effort, without any display of far-fetched thought or brilliant 
imagery, the feelings of a man who has watched the approach of the 

RN dawn with minglediidelight and awe, and who was moved to give 
; niterance to what he felt in measured language,” (p. 552. À 
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From these quotations it will be clear that Professor Max Miller & qd 
regards different portions of the Vedas belonging to different periods. 
here are somo earlier portions, (according to Max Miller's highly if 
accurate calculations, the very exactnoss and infallibility of which Gold- 
stncker bears ample testimony to) which he calls as bolonging to the 
Chhandas period. The word Chhanda, in laukika Sanskrit, moans 
. spontaneity. Heuce he regards Chhandas period to be the ono the 
hymns of which poriod ‘only teach common things, are free from the 
flight of fancy and aro the spoutaneonus utterances of a simple (foolish) 
‘mind, The Mantra period (2,900 years older) is full of technioalitios i 
and descriptions of elaborate ceromonieos. Now we ask what proof has 
Max Miller given to show that the different portions of the Vedas  _ 


A] 


| 
belong to different periods. His proofs are only two. Firstly, the ill- 
conceived, confused idea of the difference between Chhandas aud | 


Mantra ; aud secondly, tho different phases of thought ropresonted by 


the two portions, 


i j | Wo will consider each of these reasons in details. Says Yaska— i 
ae ara: ada ercife wea ela waa agian faa- | 
Ei FAU AT 913 N, 


o } 
. . . . s | 
It means that there is no difference in the meaning of mantra and <\.5 f 4 


Chhandas. The Veda is called the Afantra, as through it ono learns the 
true knowledgo of all existences, The Veda is also called the Chhandas, 


as it removes all ignorance, and brings ono under the protection of À 


ue knowledge and happiness. Or, more oxplicitly still, we read in l 
atha, VILI. 2.—ereifa & ar aamue fagi wt agi ae pi 
mtras (dera) are called Chhandas, for, a knowledge of all l 


luct is bound up with them. It is through them that we 
feous conduct.” The yaugika sense of the words will also 


| to the same conclusion. Munira may be derived from the root ai 


reveal the secret knowledge. Panini thus AE 


FULAR: l| * Chhandas is derived from 
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the root chadi to delight or illumine. Chhandas is that the knowledge `“ 

of which produces all delight, or which illumines every thing) aia reveals 
its true nature. s 

The second reason of Max Müllor, for assigning different 
periods to differont portions of tho Vedas, janatint there are two 
different phases of thought discoverable in the Vedas. ‘I'ho one is the 

truthful and simple phase of thenght whichecorresponds to his chhandas - 
period. , The other is the elaborate and technical phase of thought 
that corresponds to his mantra period. Bat what proof has Max 
Müller to show that the hymns of his secondary period are full of 
: elaborate and technical thought? Evidently this, that he interprets 
‘them thus. If his interpretations were proved to be wrong, his 
distinction of tho two periods will also fall to the ground. Now, why 
doos he interpret the hymns of the mantra period thus? Evidently, 
because, on the authority of Sayana and Mahidhara, he takes the words 
of thoso hymns to signify technicalities, sacrifices, and artificial objects 
and ceremonies, or, in other words, he takes these words not in their 
yaujiks, but in their rurhi sense. It is clear, then, that if Max 
Müller had kept in view the canon of interpretation given in Nirukta, 
a that all Vedic words are yaugika, he would not have fallen into the 
fallacious anachronism of assigning different periods to different parts 

of the Vedas. 

But there is another prejudice which is cherished by many 
«scholars evidently under the impression of its being a well-recog- 
nised scientific doctrine. It is, that in the ruder stages of civiliza- 
tion, when laws of nature are little known and but very little under- 
stood, when mankind has not enough of tho experience of the world, 
strict methods of correct reasoning are very seldom observed. On the 
other hand, analogy plays a most important part in the performance 
of intellectual functions of man. ‘The slightest semblauce, or visage of 
semblance, is enough to justify the exercise of analogy. The most 


palpable of the forces of nature impress the human mind in tnch a 


e 
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- period of rude beginnings of human experience by motions mainly. 


The wind blowing, the fire burning, a stone falling, or a fruit dropping, 
affects the senses essentially as moving. Now, throughout fhe range 
of conscious exertion of muscular power will precedes motion, and, 
since even the most grotesque expcrience of a savage in this world 
assumes this knowledge, it is no groat stretch of intellectual power 
-to arguo that these natural forces also, to which the sensible motions’ 


are due, are endowed with the faculty of will. The personification of 


the forces of nature being thus effected, their deification soon follows. ° 


The overwhelming potency, the unobstructible might, and often the 


violence, with which, in the sight of a savage, these forces operate, 


strike him with terror, awe and reverence. A senso of his own weak- ° 


ness, humility and inferiority creeps over the savage mind, and, what 
was intellectually personified, becomes emotionally deified. According 
to this view, the Vedas, undoubtedly books of primitivo times, consist 
of prayers from such an emotional character addressed to the forces 
of nature including wind and rain—prayers breathing passions of tho 
savage for vengeance or for propitiation, or, in moments of poetic 
exaltation, hymns simply portraying tho simple phonomena of nature 
in the personified language of mythology. 
It is therefore moro agreeable for these scholars to believe that 
the Vedas, no doubt books of primitive times, are records of the my- 


; thological lore of the ancient Aryans. 


ymn (Rig. x. 121] i in which the idea of one 


wer and | decision that it will make us hesi- 
nations an instinctive monotheism,.”* 
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It is therefore argued 1a some that the mythological portions are 
earlier than philosophical ones ; for, the primitive faith, as already 
indicated; is always mythology. 

The fundamental error of this supposition lies jn regarding a con- 
tingent conclusion asa necessary one; for, although mythology may 


be the result of barbarous intellect aud analogical reasoning, it is nob 


necessarily always so. It may even grow ups a degenerate, deformed 


and petrified remnant of a purer and truer religion. The history of 
xeligious practices, primarily designed to meet certain real wants, 
degenerating, after a lapse of time on the cessation of those wants, 


into mere ceremonies and customs, isan ample testimony of the truth 


-of the above remarks, Had the European scholars nover come across 


the mythological commentaries of Sayana and Mahidhara, or the 
puranic literature of post-vedic (nay anti-vedic) period, it would have’ 
been impossible for them, from the mere grounds of comparative my- 
thology or Sanskrit philology, to alight on such interprotations of 
the Vedas as are at present current among them. May it not be, that 
tho whole mythological fabric of the guranas, later as they are, was 
raised long after the vitality of true Vedic philology had departed 
from their words in the sight of the ignorant pedants? Indeed, 
when one considers that the Upanishats inculcate that philoso- 
phical monotheism the parallel of which does not exist in the world— 
a monotheism that can only be conceived after a full conviction in the 


vuiformity of nature,—and that they, together with the philosophical 


darshanas, all preceded the puranas ; when one considers all this, he can — 


hardly resist the conclusion that, at least in India, mythology rose as a 
rotten remnant of the old philosophical living religion of the Vedas. 
When, through the ignorance of men, the yaugika meanings of the 


Vedic words were forgotten, and proper names interpreted instead, 


thoro grew up a morbid mythology, the curse cf modern idolatrous 


India. ‘That mythology may thus arise ou account of the decay of the 
primitive meaning of old words, evon Professor Max Miillor admits 


e 
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when speaking of the degeneration of truth into mythology by a pro- 
cess, he styles ‘dialectic growth and decay, or dialectic life of religion. 
He says— 

“It is well known that ancient languages are particularly rich in 
synonyms, or, to speak more correctly, that in them the same object is 
called by many nanfes—is, in fact, polynymous. While in modern 
languages most objects have one name only, we find in ancient 
Sanakrit, in ancient Greek and Arabic, a large choice of words for the 
same object. This is perfectly natural. lach name could express 

` one side only of whatever kad to be named, and not satisfied with 
one partial name, the éarly framers of language produced one namo 
after the other, aud after a time retained those which seemed most 
useful for special purposes. Thus the sky might be called not only, 
the brilliant, but the dark, the covering, the thundering, the rain-giv- 
I ing. This is the polyonomy in language, and it is what we are accus- 
} tomed to call polytheism in religion. &c. &e. (pp. 276, 277. Max 
pity Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature.) 


Hi Even, in the face of these facts, European scholars are so very” 


- reluctant to leave their pre-conceived notions that, asan example of 


the same influence, Frederick Pincott writes to me from England : 

« You are right iu saying that the commentators, now so much 
admired, had very little, if any, better meaus of knowledge on Vedic 
Terminology than we have at present. And you are certainly right in 
treating the Puranas as very modern productions ; but you are wrong 
in deducing India’s mythological notions from such recent works. The 
Rig Veda itself, undoutedly the oldest book which India possesses, 
abounds in mythological matter. ” 


Do the expressions “ you are certainly right,” and “you are wrong” 


amount to any proof of the Vedas abounding in mythology ? But fur- 


2 


ther he says :— 
““ After the great shock which the spread of Buddhism gave 
the old Indian form of faith, the Brahmans began to make 
ir faith seriously philosophical in the Darshanas. Of course, many 
ld philosophical speculations are found in the Upanishats, and even 
Sanhitas ; but it was at the time of the Varshanas that the reli- 
aced on a really philosophical basis, ” 


R 
ot know that the darshanas existed centuries 
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before even the first word of Buddhism was uttered in India ? Jaimini,? 
Vyasa and Patanjali had gone by, and Gautama, Kanada andKapila were 
buried inthe folds of oblivion when Buddhism sprang upin the dark- 
ness of ignorance. Even the great Shankara, who waged a manly 
war against Buddhism or Jainism, preached’ nearly 2,000 years 
ago. Now this Shankara is a commentator on Vyasa Sutras, and was 
preceded by Gaudapida and other Achicyas in his work. Generations. 


upon generations had passed away after the timb of Vyasa when Shan- 


e 
ekara was born, Further, there is no event so certain in Indian History 


as Mahibharata, which took place about 4,900 years ago. The 
darshanas, thefore, existed at least 4,900 years ago. Thereis a strong 
objection against the admission of these facts by European scholars, 
and that objection is the Bible. For, if these dates be true, what will 
become of the account of creation as given in the Bible? It seems, 
besides, that European scholars, on the whole, are unfit to comprehend 
that there could be any disinterested literature in the past. It is 
easier for them to comprehend that political or religious revolutions 
or controversies should give rise to new literature through necessity. 
Hence the explanation of Mr. Pincott :— 


“ The old Brahmans werg superstitious, dogmatic believers in the 
revelations of the Vedas. When Buddhism spread like wild fire, they 


thonght of shielding thoir religion by mighty arguments and hence 
produced the darshana literature.” 


This assumption so charmingly connects atone events 
together that although historically false, itis worth being peeved in 
“for tho sake of its ingenious explanatory power. 


To return to the subject. Yaska lays down a canon for the inter- 
pretation of Vedic terms. It is that the Vedic terms are yaugika, 
Mahabhishya repeats the same. We have seen how this law is set aside 
and ignored by the European scholars in the interpretations of the 
Vedas, whence have arisen serious mistakes in their translations of 


the Vodas. We have also seen how Dr. Muir falling in the same 


mistake interprets general terms as proper nouns ; and héw Max 
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Müller, also led by the same error, wrongly dividos the Vedas into two 
parts, the Uhhandas and Mantras. We have also seen how duo to 
the ignorance of the same law, Mantras upon Mantras have been 
interpreted as mythological in meaning, whereas some few Mantras 
could only be interpreted philosophically, thus giving rise to the 
question of reconcilivg philosophy with mythology. To further 
lriasefate the importance of the proposition, that all Vedic terms are 
yaugika, I herewith subjoin the true translation of the 4th Mantra 
of the 50th Sukta of Rig Veda with my comments thereon, and the 
translation of the same by Monier Williams for comparison. Surya, 
as a yaugika word, means both the sun and the Divinity. Monier 
Williams takes it to represont the sun only. Other terms will becomo 


explicit in the course of exposition. The Mantra runs as follows:— 


afafa safia ee aed faan wife Gaz 1 

The subject is the gorgeous wonders of the solar and the electric 
worlds. A grand problem is hero propounded in this Mantra. Who 
is there that is not struck with the multiplicity of objects and appear- 
ances? Who that has not lost thought itself in contemplation of the 
infinite varieties that inhabit eyen our own planet ? Even tho varieties 
of plant life have not yet been counted. The number of animal and 
plant species together with the vast number of mineral compounds may 
truly be called infinite. But why confine ourselves to this earth alone. 
Who has counted the host of heavens and the infinity of stars? the 


erable number of worlds yet made and still remaining to bo | 


rs from which rays of light have started on their 


2) Fee the day of creation hundreds of millions of years 


ed on and on with tho unearthly velocity of 
through space, and havo only now penetrated 
arth. Imagine the infinite depth of space 

les surrounded. Are we not struck with 

yery direction? Is not differoutiation the 


n 


fan} 


TN 


-there, a planet here aud a satellite there, an ocgegan. here and a dry ~ 
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universal formula? Whence have these manifold and different objects: 
of the universe proceeded? How is it that the same Universal- 
Father-Spirié permeating in all and acting on all produced these 
hoeterogensous items of the universe? Whore lies the cause of differ- 
ence? A difference so striking and at once so beautiful! How can the 


same God acting upon the universe produce an earth here and a san 


land thgre, nay, a Swami here and an idiot there ? The answer to 


this question is improssed in the very solar constitution. Scientific 


eS ee ee 


philosophers assure us that colour is not an intrinsic property of matter 
as popular belief would have it. But itis an accident of matter. A 
red object appears red not because it is essentially so, but because of 
an oxtraneous cause, Red and violet would appear equally black when 
placod in the dark. It is the magic of sunbeams which imparts to 
them this special influence, this chromatic beauty, this congenial colora- 
tion. Ina lonely forest, mid gloom and wilderness, a weary traveller, 
who had boetaken himself to the alluring shadow of a pompous tree, 


lay down to rest and there sank in deepslumber. He awoke and 


found himself enveloped in gloom and dismal darkness on all sides. No . 
earthly object was visiblo on either side. A thick black firmament on 
high, so beclouded as to inspire with the conviction that the sun had 
never shone there, a heavy gloom on the right, a gloom on the left, a 
gloom before and a gloom behind. Thus laboured the traveller under 
the ghastly, frightful windspell of frozen darknoss. Immediately the 
heat-carrying rays of the sun struck upon the massive olond, and, as 
if by a magic touch, the frozen gloom began to melt, a heavy shower . 3 { 
of rain fell down. It cleared the atmosphere of suspended dust 3 
particles ; and, in a twinkling of the eye, fled the moiature-laden i. 
sheet of darkness resigning its realm to awakened vision Tentine: The oe i 
traveller turned lis eyes in ecstatic wonder from one direction to the 

other, and boheld a dirty gutter flowing there, a crystalline „pond 
reposing here, a green grass meadow more beautiful than velvet plane 
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on one side, and a cluster of variegated fragrant flowers on the other, 
The feathery creation with peacock’s train, and deer with slender legs, 
and chirping birds with plumage lent from Heaven, all, in fact all, 
darted into vision. Was there naught before the sun had shone? Had 


verdant forest, rich with luxuriant vegetation, and filled with the music 


of birds, all grown ina moment? Where lay the crystalline waters? 


Where the blue canopy, Where the fragrant flower? Had they been 
transported there by some magical power in a twinkling of tho eye 
from dark dim distant region of chaos? No! they did not spring up 
ina moment. They were already there. But the sunbeams had not 


© 


shed their Jusire on them. It required the magic of the lustrous sun 
to shine before scenes of exquisite beauty could dart into vision. It 
required the Juminous rays of the resplendent orb to shed their 
influence before the eyes could roll in the beautiful, charming, 
harmonious, reposeful and refreshing scenes of fragrant green. Yes, 
thus, even thus, is this sublimely attractive Universe, daa fasg, 


illuminated by a sun qqaratfa, the Sun that knows no setting, the 
a 

Sun that caused our planets and the solar orb to appear sqifasHe, 

the Sun that evolves the panorama of this grand creation, faxaena, 


the eternal Sun ever existing through eternity in perpetual action for 
the good of all. Æe sheds the rays of His Wisdom all around; the 
deeply thirsty, parching, and blast-dried atoms of matter drink, to 
Eon the ever- Bowing, ever-gushing, ever-illuminating rays of 


5 conspicuous to all. 
ight, and with it illume 
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have shown why we regard Chhandas and Mantra as synonymous. We 
have also seen how Max Miller distinguishes between Chhundas 
and Muntva, regarding the latter as belonging to the secondary age, 
as loaded with technicalities, and as being less perspicuous than 
the former. He points out its chief character’ to be that “ these 
songs are general!y intended for sacrificial purposes.” Concerning this} 
Mantra period, he says, “ One specimen may ufice, a hymn describing 
the sacrifice of the horse with the full dotiil of a superstitious 


e 
geremonial. (Rig Veda, i. 162).” 


We shall therefore quote the 162nd Sukta of Rig Veda, as it is the| 
specimen hymn of Max Miiller, with his translation, and show how, 
due to a defective knowledge of Vedic literature and to the rejection of 
the principle that Vedic terms are all yaugiku, Professor Max Miiller 
translates a purely scientific hymn, distinguishable in no characteristics 
from the chhandas of the Vedas, as representative of an artificial, 


cumbersome and highly superstitious ritual or ceremouial. 


To our thinking, Miiller’s interpretation is go very incongruous, 
unintelligible and superficial, that were the interpretation even re- 
garded as possible, it could neyer be conceived as tho description of 
an «actual ceremonial. And now tothe hymn. The first mantra runs 
thus :— i 

arnt faaan Anaea RE aed: REAA | 

qefart Zamaa Wa: vaca faa ateatfar nie 


Max Müller translates it, “ May Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, 
Indra, the Lord of the Ribhus, and the Maruts not rebuke us, because 
we shall proclaim at tho sacrifice the virtues of the swift horse “sprung 
from the gods.” (His History of ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 993.) 


That the above interpretation may be regarded as roal or as true, 
let Professor Max Müller provo that Aryans of the Vedic times enter- 
tained the superstition that at least one swift horse had sprung from 


the gods, also that the gods Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Afu, Indra, the 


Lord of the Ribhus, and the Marnts did not like to hear the virtues of. 
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the swift horse proclaimed at the sacrifice, for, if otherwise, thoy would a 


have no reason to rebuke the poet. Not one of those positions it is 


ee ae 
— ase res À 


ever possible to entertain with validity. Even the most diseased con- 


(23 


ception of a savage shrinks from such a superstition as the “ swift 


horse sprung from the gods.” Itis also in vain to refer for the veri- 


fication of this position to the ashwamedha of the so called Puranas. 
. The whole truth is that this, mythology of ashwamedha arose in the 
same way in which originates Max Miiller’s translation. It originates 
from an ignorance of the dialectic laws of tho Vedas, when words, 
having a yaug:ka sense are taken for proper nouns, and an imaginary 
mythology started. 

To take, for instance, the mantra quoted above. Max Miiller is evi- 


dently under the impression that Mitra is the ‘god of the day,’ Varuna 


x Wee ie ie as 
SOR perenne meee tn oe met ne -a o 
ay 
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is the ‘god of the investing sky,’ Aryama the‘ god of death,’ Ayu the 
‘ god of the wind,’ Indra the ‘god of the watery atmosphere,’ Ribhus 


kevi 


EPEA Seata 


. 


the“ celestial artists,’ and Maruts the ‘ storm-gods.’ But why these gods ? 


Because ho ignores the yaugita sense of these words and takes them as 


proper nouns. Literally speaking, mitra means a friend; varuna, a 


reps 


"ee 
Ee 


man of noble qualities ; aryama, a judge or an administrator of justice ; 
tA 

ayu, œ learned man; indra,` a governor; ribhuksha, a wise man ; fae 

marutahs, those who practically observe the laws of seasons. The word 


ashwa, which occurs in the mantra, does not mean horse only, but it 


ee ae $ 


also means the group of three forces—heat, electricity and magnetism. 

It, in fact, means anything that can carry soon through a distance. 

Hence writes Swami Dayanand in the beginning of this Sukta: 

(Ry. Bhashyam Vol: LI. p. 533.) 4 
HAIA AQZÌT HER ANTATE l 


“This Sukta is an exposition of ashwa vidya which means the 
a D orses and the science of heat which pervades 
A noro in the pete of electricity.” 


That ‘ashwa’ means heat, will be clear from the following quotas | 
3 i- —(Rv. i 27, I.) = 
igh cara A FTI anazaa facsat afta nafa: n \ l 


(a) 


‘ 
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sb The words ashwam agnim show that ashwa means agni or Heat. | X 
And further :— ‘ l 


aq afta: afaead s A) a Zaag A Efacaea Sed Il 


which means: “ Agni, the ashwa, carries, like an animal of conveyance 
the learned who thus recognize its distance-carrying properties.” Or 


further :—(Shatapatha Br. L. iii. 3. 29-30.) 


eee. aS 


nen 


aat afta: | ural © at wa eal Sarat ad aefa . | 


The above quotations are deemed sufficient to show both the mean- 


ings of ashwa as above indicated. 


Ye Professor Max Müller translates the “devajuta” of the mantra as 
“sprung from the gods.’ This is again wrong, for he again takes 


deva in its popular (laukika) sense, god ; whereas devajata means “with | 
brilliant qualities manifested, or evoked to work by learned man, :” 


the word deva meaning both brilliant qualities and learned man. Again 
Max Müller translates “virya”? merely into virtues, instead of“ power- 
generating virtues.” The true meaning of the mantra, therefore, is :— 
“ We will describe the power-generating virtues of the energetic 
horses endowed with brilliant properties, or the virtues of the vigorous 
; force of heat which learned ore scientific men cau evoke- to work for 
Si purposes of appliances (not sacrifice). Let not philanthropes, noble 
men, judges, learned men, rulers, wise men and practical mechanics 
ever disregard these properties.” 
With this compare Max Miiller’s translation :— 
“May Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, Indra, the Lord of Ribhus, 
‘and the Maruts not rebuke us, because we shall proclaim at the sacri- 
fice the virtues of the swift horse sprung from the gods.” 
We come now to the second mantra which runs thus :— 


afeaftisntaqarer mace Ufa mat gaat aafea | 


qasi Ara fisan sza: franca fa aa: WRU a 
Max Müller translates it thus :— : 
= ` “When they lead before the horse, which is decked with pure gold 
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ornaments, the offering, firmly grasped, tho spotted goat bleats while 
walking onward ; it goes the path beloved by Indra and Pushan. ’ 

Here again there is no sense in the passage. The bleating of tho 
goat has no connection with the leading of the offering before the horse, 
nor any with its walking onward. Nor isthe path of Indra and Pishan 
in any way dofined. In fact, it is very clear that there is no definite 
. specific relation between the first mantra and this according to Miiller’s 
‘translation, unless a far-fetched connection be forced by the imagination 
bent to discover or invent some curious inconceivable mythology. And, 
now to the application of the principle that all Vedic terms are yaugika, 


Max Müller translates reknasas into gold ornaments, whereas it only 


means ‘ wealth’ (see Nighantu, ii. 10). Rati, which signifies the mero act 
of ‘giving,’ is converted into an ‘ offering; vishvarupa, which only means 
ono ‘ having an idea of a]l forms,’ is converted into ‘ spotted’ ; aja, which 
means ‘a man once born jn wisdom, being never born again,’ is converted 
into a‘ goat ;” memyat, from root mi to injure, is given to mean 
‘bleating ;’ suprång, which means, from root prachh to question, * one 
who is able onough to put questions elegantly,’ is translated as 
‘ walking onward’ ; pathah, which only means drink or food, is braus- 
lated into ‘ path’; and lastly, indra and púshan, instead of meaning the 
governing people and the strong, are again made to signify two deities 
with their proper names ‘ Indra’ and‘ Pishan.’ Concerning the word 


patha, writes Yaska, vi. 7 :— 
MAARE | Saan MA STIA WATA, | , 
seaafa ma Sead MATZA Il 

Mukhato nayanti, which means, ‘ they bring out of the organ of 


speech’, or ‘they explain or preach,’ is translated by Max Muller into 
al they lead before. ? 


Ae y Tti is thus çlear that, in the one mantra alone, there are nine words 
t 


lja Havesbeen wrongly translated by Max Müller, which all is due to 
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this that the yaugika senso of the words has been ignored, the rurhi { 
or the laukika sense being everywhere forced in the translation. The 
translation of the mantra, according to the sense of the words we havo 


given, will be:— 


“ They who preach that only woalth earned by righteous means 
should be appropriated aud spent, and those born in wisdom, who are 
well-versed in questioning others elegantly, in the science of form, and . 
in correcting the unwise, these and such alone drink the potion of 
strength and of power to govern.” 

o The connection of this mantra with the foregoing is that the ashwa 
vidya, spoken of in the first mantra, should be practised only by those 

= who are possessed of righteous means, are wise, and have the capacity 
to govern and control. 


We come now to the 3rd mantra of 162nd Sukta. 


uam: YT aa a afar geal att aad faxagea: | 
afai gegana case ea gaara afafa N 2 


Max Miiller translates it thus :— 


“ This goat, destined for all the gods, is led first with the quick 
horse, as Pishan’s share ; for‘I'vashtri himself raises to glory this 
pleasant offering which is brought with the horse. ” 


-N : 
H 


Here, again, we find the same artificial stretch of imagination 
which is the characteristic of this translation. How can the goat be 
‘ destined for all the gods,’ and at the same time be‘ Púshan’s skare? 
alone ? Here Max Müller gives a reason for the goat being led first 
as Púshan’s share ; the reason is that ‘ Tvashtri himself raises to glory 
this pleasant offering.’ Now who is this Tvashtri, and how is he 
related to Pishan? How does Tvashtri himself raise to glory this 
pleasant offering ? All these are questions left to be answered by the 
blank imagination of the reader. ‘Such a translation cau only do one 
service. It is that of making foolsof the Vedic rishi? whom Max 

B Müller supposes to be the authors of the Vedas. 
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The word vishwadevyas, which Max Müller translates as ‘destined 
for all the gods,’ can never grammatically mean so. The utmost that 
one can make for Max Miiller on this word is that vi shwadevyas 
should mean ‘for all the devas,’ but ‘destined’ isa pure addition uawar- 
ranted by grammar. "Vishwadevya is formed from vishwadeva by the 


addition of the suffix yat in the sense of tatra sadhu. (See Ashtadhyayi, 


-IV. 4,98). Tho meaning is;— 


farag 2ay fecandy argyf raea: A 
or vishwadevyas is whatsoever is par excellence fit to produce useful 
properties. We have spoken of Max Müller translating pishan, which 
means strength, into a proper noun. Twvashtri, which simply means 
one who befits things, or a skilful hand, is again converted into a proper 
noun. Purodasha, which means food well cooked, is translated into 
‘ offering.’ The words ‘which is brought with’ are of course Max Miiller’s 
addition to put sense into what would otherwise be without any sense. 
Arvat, which, no doubt, sometimes means a horse, kero means ‘kuowledge.’ 
For, if horse were intended, some adjective of significance would havo 
£0 changed the meaning. Saushravasaya Jinvati, which means “obtains 
for purpose of a good food,” (Shravas,in Vecic Sanskrit, meaning 
food or anna,) is translated by Max Miiller inte ‘raises to glory. The 


true meaning would be :— 


“The goat possessed of useful properties yie ds milk as a strengthen- 
ing food for horses. ‘The best cereal is useful when made into pleasant 
food well prepared by an‘apt cook according to the modes dictated by 
specific knowledge of the properties of foods.” A 

We have criticised Max Müller’s franslation of tho first three 
mantras of this sukla in detail, to show Low he errs at every step, in 
every case the error consisting in taking the rurhi meaning instead 
of the yaugika one of tho word. It will not be difficult to pass from 
mantra to mantra till the hymn is finished, and show that the true 
origin of all errors lies in not recognising the yaugika sense of Vedic 
terms, But°we deem the above tkree mantras as sufficient. Wo, 
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however, subjoin herewith Max Miiller’s translation of the remaining 
mantras of this hymn, with our occasional remarks in the foot-notes. 
Max Miiller’s translation :— 
4. ‘ When thrice at the proper seasons, men lead around the sacri- 
ficial horse which goes to the gods, Pashan’s share comes first, the goat, 


which announces the sacrifice* to the gods. 


5. Hotri, Adhvaryu, Avayaj, (Pratiprasthatri), Aguimindha (Agni - 


dhra), Gravagrabha (Gravastut), and the wise Sanstri (Prasastri), may 
You fill the streams (round tho altar) with a sacrifice which is woll- 


prepared and well accomplished.t 


6. They who cut the sacrificial post, and they who carry it, they 
who make the ring for the post of the horse, and even they who bring 
together what is cooked for the horse, may thoir work be with us. 

7. He came on—(my prayer has been well performed), the bright 
backed horse goes to the region of the gods. Wise poets celebrate him, 
and we have won a good friend for the love of the gods. 

2. Tho halter of the swift one, the heel-ropes of the horse, the 
head-ropes, the girths, the bridle, and even the grass that has been put 
into his mouth, may all these which belong to thee be with the gods. 

9, What tho fly eats of the flesh, what adheres to the stick, or to 
the axe, or to the hands of the immolator and his nails, may all these 


which belong to thee be with the gods. f 


* The word yajna which originally indicates any action requiring association of men 
of objects, and productivo of beneficial results, is always translated by European scholars 
as ‘sacrifice.’ The notion of sacrifice is a purely Christian notion, and has no place in Vedic 
philosophy. It is foreign to the genuine religion of India. Hence all translations in 
which the word ‘sacrifice’ occurs are to be rejected as fallacious. 

+ Max Miiller herein puts five words as proper nouns, and thus does not accept 
their yaugika sense. The words ‘round the altar’ are supplied by Miillor’s imagination 
on the ground that sacrifices are conducted at the altar. Both ideas are foreign to Vedic 

hilosophy. 

3 t Horo Max Müller does not understand the structure of the sentence. The original 
words are ashvasya kravisho which he takes to mean ‘tho flesh of the horse,’ but kra- 
visho is an adjective qualifying «shvasya, the whole really means, ‘of the pacing horse. 
Rravisho does not mean ‘of the flesh’ but ‘ pacing’ from the root kram, to pace. ‘Lhe 
meaning would be, “What tho fly eats of whatever dirty adheres to the horse,” &c. 
Again the words swarau and swasAttcu aro translated into stick and axe, which is 
nover their meaning. : s 
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10. The ordure that runs from the belly, and the smaller particle 
of raw flesh, may the immolators well preparo all this, and dress the 


sacrifice till it is well-cooked. * 

11, The juice that flows from thy roasted limb on tho spit after 
thou hast beon killed, may it not run on the earth or the grass; may 
it be given to the gods who desire it. t 

12. They who examineetho horse when it is roasted, they who 
say “it smells well, take it away,” they who serve the distribution of 
the meat, may their work also be with us. f i 3 

13. The ladle of tho pot where the meat is cooked, and the 
vessels for sprinking the juico, the vessels to keep off the heat, the 
covers of the vessels, the skowers, and the knives, they adorn the horse. 

14. Where he walks, where he sits, where he stirs, the foot- fasten- 
ing of the horse, what he drinks, and what food he eats, may all these 
which belong to thee, be with the god ! 

15. May not tho fire with smoky smell make thee hiss, may not 
the glowing cauldron swell and burst, Tho gods accept the horse if it 
is offered to them in due form. 

16. The cover which they stretch over the horse, and the golden 
ornaments, the head-ropes of the horse, and tho foot-ropes, all these 
which are dear to the gods, they offer to them. ` 

17. If some one strike these with the heel or the whip that thou 
mayst lie down, and thou art suorting with allthy might, then I 


purify all this with my prayer, as with a spoon of clarified butter at 


the sacrifices. 


* Amasya kravisho, which means ‘ raw food yet undigested and disposed to como out’ 
is similarly translated by Müller into ‘raw flesh here.’ Amais the state of the undigested 
food in the belly. Here again Müller does not follow the structure of the mantra. 

amanad, which means ‘ forced by the heat of anger,’ is translated by 


t Ayain pachy 
sullor as AAA and hatasya, which means ‘propelled,’ is here translated hy Müller as | 


e killed.” 
+ The translation of this mantra is especially noteworthy. The word wajinam, from 


waja, cereals, is here taken as meaning ‘horse,’ and Professor Max Müller is so anxious to 
bring forth the sefso of tho sacrifice of the horso that, not content with this, he interprets | 
mansa bhiksham upaste, which means ‘he serves the absence of moat’ into ‘ serves the 


meat.’ Can there be anything more questionable. 
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18. The axe approaches the 34 ribs of the quick horse, beloyed 
of the gods. Do you wisely keep the limbs whole, find out each joint 
and strike. * 

19. One strikes the brilliant horse, two hold #6, thus is the cus- 
tom. Those of thy limbs which I have seasonably prepared, I sacri- 
fico in tho fire as balls offered to the gods. + i 

20. May not thy dear soul burn thee while thou art comin~=utul 
may the axe not stick to thy body. May no exivd limbs together. 


immolator, missing with the Ja 
s : swore 
j 5 - unus, thou sufferest not; thou goest to 


ihe Indeed t}aths. The two horses of Indra, the two deer of the 


thefts have been yoked, avd the horse come to the shaft of tho ass (of 


the aswins). f 


22, May this horse givo us cattle and horses, mea, progeny and 
all-sustaining wealth. May Aditi keep us from siu, may the horse of 
this sacrifice givo us strength !”—pp. 553—556. 

We leave now Max Müller and his interpretations, and come to 
another commentator of the Vedas, Sayana. Sayana may truly bo 


called the father of European Vedic scholarship. Sayana is the author 


« 3 r e w= 3 
from whose voluminous commentaries the Wuropeans have drunk in 


the doep wells of mythology. Iċ is upon the interpretation of Madhava 
Sayana that the translations of Wilson, Bonfey and Llanglois are based. 
It is Sayana whose commentaries ave appealed to in all doubtful casos. 


«If a dwarf on the shoulders of a giant can see further than the giant, 
he is no less a dwarf in comparison with the giant.” If modern exegetes 


and lexicographers standing at the top of Sayana, ¿.e., with their main 


ee 

* The number of ribs mentioned by Müller is worth being counted and verified, vantri | 
which means ‘ a zigzag motion’ is here translated as rib. This requires proof, 

+ Lwashtu rashvasya is here translated as * brilliant horse, ’ as if ashva were the noun 
and tvashta its qualifying adjective. The reverse is the truth. Twastha is the noun 
signifying electricity, and ashva is the qualifying adjective signifying all-prevading, The 
words, “offered to the gods, ” in cha end of the translation are pure addition of Max 

üller, to gi whole a mythology coloring, , 
aeaoe 3 ope Se anes word a into “two horses of Indra” and prishati iato 
“two deer of maruts.’ The‘shaft of tho ass Js perhaps the greatest curiosity Max 


Müller could present as a sign of mythology. , 
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knowledge of the Vedas borrowed from Sayana, should now exclaim 


“ Sayana intimates only that sense of the Vedas which was current in 


India some centuries ago, but comparative philology gives us that 

meaning which the poets themselves gave to their songs and phrases” 

on; if they should exclaim that they have the great advantage of put- 
- ting together ten or twenty passages for examining the senso of a word 


which occurs in thom, hich Sayana had not: nothing is to be wondered 


at. Má ; 
at. MAdhawaSayana, the Oluminous commentator of all the" Vedas, 


of the most important Breas oie: 
~ goe the renowned Nes 


mansist,—he, the great grammarian, 1, Wiio Wrote 


ad co 
on Sanskrit radicals: yes, he is still a model of Sear = 


colossal giant of memory, in comparison to our modern philology. “yp. 


scholars. Let modern scholars, therefore, always bear in mind, that 
Sayana is the life of their scholarship, their comparative philology, and 
their so much boasted interpretation of the Vedas. And if Sayana was 
himself diseased—whatsoever the value of the efforts of modern scholars 
—their comparative philology, their new interpretations, and their so- 


ed mercellous achievements cannot but be diseased. Doubt not that 


Sooner or later, the disease will develop its final symptom 


he foundation of the very vitality it seemed to produce. No 
tree can live or flourish when separated from the living 


rpretations of the Vedas will, in the end, ever succeed 
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Says Sayana :— ` 

“God himself appears as Brahma among the gods, Indra, Agni, &c. 
He appears as a poet among the dramatists and writers of lyrics ; Ho 
appears as Vashishtha, &c. among the Brahmanas ; He appears as a 
buffalo among quadrupeds ; He appears as an eagle among birds ; Ho 
appears as an axe in the forest ; He appears as the soma-juice purified 
by mantras excelling in its power of purification the sacred waters of 
the Ganges, &c., &. ” 


The translation bears the stamp of the time when it was produced. 


It is the effort of a Pandit to establish his name by appealing to ° 


popular prejudice and feeling. Evidently whén Sayana wrote, the 
sreligionsoF India was “ pantheism,” or evanything is God; evidently 
superstition had so far increased that the waters of the Ganges were 
regarded as sacred ; incarnations were believed in; the worship of 
Brahma, Vasishtha and other riskis was at its acme. It was probably 
the age of the dramatists and poets. Sayana was himself a resident of 
some city or town. He was not a villager. Ho was familiar with the 
axo as an instrument of the destruction of forests, &c., but not with 
the lightning or fire as a similar but more powerful agent. His 
translation does not mirror the sense of the Vedas but that of his own 
age. His interpretation of brama, kavi, deva, rishi, vipra, mahisha, mriga, 
shyena, gridhra, vana soma, pavitra—of all these words, without one 
exception, is purely purhi or laukika. 

Now follows the exposition of Yaska in his Nirukta, xiv. 13. There 

is not a single word that is not taken in its yaugika sense. Says 
Yaska :—- 
. warward menaa À ven vafa sari anA- 
fazami veal: aatarfaeafa od afa matai aaaea- 
amafi fifaman Aa) nafa fanti cqraanufafecarat 
afeal amufacaqafa ae aaa ariaacdmfafeaut raat 
amaaa sient aafa sad sla wat N 
maa ait aed aa vafeifeassfa afanan a 
ara UA aami aaa aaua He faan 
WIAMSATAIAT WaAAHAcaTcHAAAT ASS | o 
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ee a 
We will now speak of the spirirtual sonso of the mantra as Yaska he 
gives it. It 4s his object to explain that the human spirit is tho contral 
conscious being that enjoys all experience, “The external world as 
revealed by the senses finds its purpose and object, and therefore 
j absorption, in this central being, The indriyas or the senses are called 
Í the devas, because they have their play iu the external phenomenal 
. world, and because it is by them that the external world is revealod to 
us. Hence Atma, tli human spirit, is the brahma devanam, the 
conscious entity that prosents to its consciousness all that the senses | j- 
reveal. Similarly, the senses are called the kuvayah, because one learns é ig 
by their means. The Atma, then, is padavi kavinam or the true sentient j 
being that understands the working of the senses. Furthor, the Atma í 
is rishir vipranam, the cognizor of sensations ; vipra meaning the 
senses as the feelings excited by them pervade the whole body. The 
senses are also called the mrigas, for they hunt about their proper 
aliment in the external world. Atma is mahisho mriganam, ùe., the 
great of all the huntors. ‘Tho meaning is that it is really through tho 
power of Atma that the senses are enabled to find out their proper Í 
objects. The Atma.is called shyena, as to it belongs the power of J 
realization ; and gridhras are the indriyas, for they ‘provide the material on | 
for such roalization. The Atma, then, pervades these senses. Further, i 
this Atma is swadhitir vananam, or the master whom all indriyas 
serve. Swadhité means Atma, for tho activity of Atma is all for itself, 
man being an end unto himself. The senses are called væna, for -they 
serve their master, the human spirit. It isthis Atma that being pure 
in its natnre enjoys all.” Such, then, is the yaugika sense which Yaska 
attaches to the mantra. Not only is it all consistent and intelligible 
unlike Sayana’s which conveys no actual sonse ; not only is each word 
clearly defined in its yaugika meaning, in contradistinction with Sayana 
who knows no other sense of the word than the popular one, but there 


is also to bo found that simplicity, naturalness and truthfulness of 


meaning, rondering it independent of all time and space, which 
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contrasted with the artificiatity, burdensomeness and localisation of 
Sayana’s sense, can only proclaim Sayana’s complete ignorance of the 


principles, of Vedic interpretation. 


It is this Sayana, upon whese commentaries of the Vedas are based 
(J 


the translations of European scholars. 


We leave now Max Müller and Sayana wlth their rurhi translations, 


aud come to another question, Which, though remotely connected with 


the one just mentioned, is yet importaut enough to be separately 
“treated. It is the question concerning the Religion of the Vedas. 
European scholars and idolatrous superstitious Hindus are of opinion 
that the Vedas inculcate the worship of innumerable gods and goddesses, 
Devatas. The word devata is a most fruitful source of error, and it is 
very necessary that its exact meaniug and application should be 
determined. Not understanding tho Vedic senso of the word devata, 
and easily admitting the popular superstitious interpretation of a belief 
in mythological gods and goddesses, crumbling into wretched idolatry, 
European scholars have imagined the Vedas to be full of the worship of 
such materials, and have gone so far in thier reverence for the Vedas 
as to degrade its religion eveg below polytheism and perhaps at par 
with atheism. In their fit of benevolence, the European scholars 
baye been gracious enongh to endow this religion with a title, a name, 


and that is Henotheism. 


After classifying religions into polytheistic, dualistic and monothe- 


o 


istic, remarks Max Müller :— 


“Tt would certainly be necessary toadd two other classes— 
tho henotheistic and the atheistic. Henotheistic religions differ from 
polytheistic, because, althongh they recognize the existence of 
various deities or names of deities, they represent each deity as 
independent of all the rest, as the only deity present in the mind of the 
worshipper at the time of his worship and prayer. This character is 
very prominent in the religion of the Vedic poets. Although many gods 
are invoked in different hymns, sometimes also in the same hymn, yet 
thore is no rulo of precedence established among them ; and, according 
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j to the varying aspects of nature, and the varying cravings of human \ 

| heart, it is sometimes Indra, the god of the blue sky, sometimes Agni, 

the god oft fire, sometimes Varuna, the ancient god of the firmament, 

who are praised as supreme without any suspicion of rivalry, or any 

f idea of subordination. ‘This peculiar phase of religion, this Worship of 
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single gods forms probably everywhere the first stage iu the growth of 
polytheism, and deserves thereforo a separate name, ” * 


To further illustrate the principles of this new religion, henotheism, l 
1 says Max Müller :— | 


i ‘‘ When these individual gods are invoked, they are not conceived 
i as limited by the power of others as superior or inferior in rank. Mach | 
j _ god is to the mind of the supplicant as good as all tho gods. He is hg ue 
felt, at the timo, as a real divinity, as supreme and absolute, in spite” g 
of the necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods : 
i must entail on every single god. All the rest disappear for a moment | 
; from the vision of the poet, and he only whois to fulfil their desires Oi 
stands in fnll light before the eyes of the worshippers. ‘ Among you, 
O gods, there is uone that is small, none that is young ; you are all 7 
great indeed, ‘is a sentiment which, though perhaps not so distinctly Z 
expressed as by Manu Vaivasvata, nevertheless, underlies all the 
‘poetry of the Veda. Although the gods arə sometimes distinctly 
| invoked as the great and the small, the young and the old (Rv. i. 27-13), 
Í this is only an attempt to find out the most comprehensive expression 
* for the divine powers, and nowhere is any of the gods represented as 
the slave of others.” f 


i 
| 
} . 


i `- -As an illustration :— 


“ When Agni, the lord of fire, is addrossed by the poet, he is 
spoken of as the first god, not inferior even to Indra. While Agni is SD 
invoked, Indra is forgotten ; there is no competition between the two, # ` 
nor any rivalry between them and other gods. This is a most import- 
ant feature in the religion of the Veda, and has never been takeu into 
consideration by those who have written on the history of ancient 
polytheism, ” 


Wo have seen what Max Miillor’s view of the Religion of the Vedas” 


| is. We may be sure that the review of othor European scholars also 


cannot be otherwise. Is henotheism really, then, the religion of the 
Vedas? Is the worship of devatas an essential feature of Vedic worship? 
Are we to beleive Max Müller and assert that the nation to which he 


hesitates to deny instinctive monotheisms, has so far uprooted its 


É * Max Müller: Lectures on the Science of Religion, London, 1873, pp. 141-142. ah f 
t Max Milles; History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 532-533. - 
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instincts as to fall down to an acquired belief in henotheism, ? * No, not 
80. Vedas, the sacred books of the primitive Aryans, are the purest 
record of ‘the highest form of monotheism possible to conceive. Soltelurs 
cannot long continue to misconstrue the Vedas, and ignore the laws of 
their interpretation. Says Yaska:— 
aaa ead aafaaraa Walaa aaa agaaa ~ 

wad Bal aAA acata wefadienti 2 Saaniyaa Hee wf 
ngs Aaa: a Beat wafa i—Nirukta, vii, J. 


Devata is a general term applied to thoso substances whose 
attributes are explained ina mantra. The sense of the above is that 
when if is known which substance it is that forms the subject of 
exposition in the mantra the term signifying that substance is called 


the devata of the mantra. Take, for instance, the mantra :— 


afta gi YA weqatequaa Ul Sat 2 aaan eT N 
TA: R21 VOU 


“I present to your consideration agni which is the frnitful source 
of worldly enjoyments, which is capable of working as though it were 
a messenger, and is ‘endowed with the property of apoien all our 

» foods, Hear ye, and do the same,’ 

Since it is agni that forms the subject-matter of this mantra, agni 
would be called the devata of this mantra. Henco, says Yaska, a 
mantra is of that devata, with the object of expressing whose properties, 
God, the Omniscient, revealed the mantra. 

Wo find an analogous sense of the word devata in another part of 
Nirukta. Says Yaska :— 

aed aeufanerat ag il Nirukta, i. 2. 
‘ Whenever the process of an art is described, tho mantra that 


completely describes that process is callod the devata (or the index) of 


that process.’ 
Se eS ee 
5 * Max Müller; History of Ansient Sanskrit Literature, p- 546. 


— 


4 
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/ It is in this sense that the devata of a mantra is the index, tho 

| essential key-note of the meaning of the mantra, Thore is in this 
analysis of the word no reference to any gods or goddesses, no 
mythology, no element worship, no henotheism. If this plain and 
simplo meaning of devata were uuderstood, no more will the mantras 
having marut or agni for their devatas be regarded as hymns address- 
“ed to“ the storm-god” or “Sbe god of fire;” but it will ba perceiv- 

e 
ed that these mantras treat respectively of the properties of marut and 
D 


of the proporties of agni. It will then be regarded, as said elses 


whoro ju Nirukta :— 


| Sat arara daan Aaa gai wadtfa arn Nirukta, vii. 15. 
that whatsoever or whosoever is capable of conferring some advan- 
tage upon us, capable of illuminating things, or capable of 
explaining them to us, and lastly, the Light of all lights, these are ¿he 
fit objects to be called devatas. This is not in any “y inconsistent 
with what has gona before. For, the dem of a mantra, being the 
key-note of the sense of the muntra,is a word capable of rendering an 
explanation of the mantra, and hence is called the devata of that 
mantra. Speaking of these devatas, Yaska, writes something which even 
goes to show that people of Lis time had not even the slightest notion 

of the gods and goddesses of Max Müller and superstitions Hindus— 

gods, and goddesses that are now forced upon us under the Vedic 


designatiou, devata. Says Yaska :— 


afta BaCaReAy AA agan fafaga fazaa l Nirukta, vii. 4° 
‘We often find in common practice of the world at large, that 
learned meu, parents, and atithis, (those guest-missionaries who havo 
no fixed residence, but wander about from placo to place benefit- 
ing the world by their religious instructions), are regarded as devatas or 
called by the names of devatas.’ It is clear from the above quotation, 
that religious teachers, parents and learned mon, those alone,or tho like, 


were called devatas aud no Others,in Yaska’s time. Had Yaska known 


2 
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of any such idolatry or henotheism or devata worship which supersti- 
tious Hindus are so fond of, and which Professor Max Miiller is so 
intent to find in the Vedas, or had any such worship prevailed in his 
time, even though he himself did not share in this worship, it is 
impossible that he should not have made any mention of it at all, 


especially when speaking of the common practice among men in 


general. There can be no doubt that element worship, or nature- 


worship, is not only foreign to the Vedas and the agos of Yaska and 
Panini and Vedic rishis and munis, but that idolatry and its parent 
mythology, nt least in so far as Aryavarta is concerned, are the pro- 


ducts of recent times. 


To retnrn to the subject. Wehavescen that Yaska regards the 
names of those substances whose properties are treated of in the mantras 
as the devatas. What substances, then, aro the devatus? They are all 
that can form the sabject of human knowledge, All human knowledge 
is limited by two conditions, ze, time and space. Our knowledge of 
causation is mainly that of succession of eyents. And succession is 
nothing bub an order in time, Again, our knowledge must be 
a knowledge of something and that something must be somewhere. 
It must have a locality for its existence and occurrence. Thus 
far, tho circumstances of our knowledge—time and locality. Now to the 
essentials of knowledge. The most exhaustive division of human know- 
ledge is betwoen objective and subjective. Objective knowledge is the 
knowldge of all that passses without the human body. It is the 
knowledge of tho phenomena of the external universe. Scientific men 
have arrived at tho conclusion that natural philosophy, z.e., philosophy 
of the material universo, reveals tho presence of two things, matter and 
force. Matter as matter is not known to us. It is only the play of 
forces in matter producing effects, sensible, that is known tous. Hence 
the knowledge of external world is resolved into the knowledge of force 


with its modifications, We come next to subjective knuwledge. In 
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ni a U 
speaking of subjective knowledge, thero is firstly, the ego, the human 
spirit, the conscious entity ; secondly, the internal phenomena of which 
the human spirit is conscions. The internal phenomena àro of two 
kinds. They are either the voluntary, intelligent, self-conscio ns 
activities of the mind, which may hence be designated deliberate 
activities; or the passive modifications effected in the functions of the 
` body by the presence of the human spirit. These may therefore be 
called the vital activities. 

An apriori analysis, therefore, of the knowable leads us to six 
things, time, locality, force, human spirit, deliberate activities and vital 
activities. These things, then, are fit to be called devatas. The 
conclusion to be derived from the above enumeration is, that, if the 
account of Nirukta concerning Vedic devatas, as we have given, be 
Teally true, we should find Vedas inculcating these six things—time, 
locality, force, human spirit, deliberate activities and vital activities, as 


devatas,and no others. Let us apply the crucial test. 


We find, however, the mention of 33 devatas in such mantras as 


these: — 


 aafetnarazaqaraneag naaa: Aszaf 1 
Yajur, xiv. 31. 
_ qa aana ag arar fafa. 

a a RANNA a anA fae: i waa X. xxii. 4-27. 


« The Dord of all, the Ruler of the universe, the Sustainer of all, 
holds all things by 33 devatas.” 


“Tho knowers of true theology recognize the 33 devatas performing 
their proper organic functions, as existing in and by Him, the Ono and 
Only.” 


Let us, therefore, see what these 33 devatas are, so that we may be 
able to compare them with our apriori deductions and settle the 


question. 
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We read in Shatapatha Brahmana :— 

ana afsam VANTAA aaf aga cat sfa i mana safe 
af? tasi aaa UaHlenagl siemferaa vafdafercuaa HA AIA 
safeaafafa uu aR awa sfa i Rasa vadia agrara 
afaa alsa agana aaaf <a ava vag We wat agaa 


Ge N a a 
SIZU aq aaaed aafeca Ug RAFA MAIRA FA l 8l aad az. 


ALIR gee MU wiedaemea ARARA ENUANTA 
Ueafea aagieafea agal SÍA yt aaa mfa sfa RN HAT: 
@acuceaat aar va Sleu UAA afea aafeeu UARA 
afea araretfeca sfa lial HAA Ere: Ha: Usfafefa | waa facatagl 
am: aafaa | aaa: caafaca Rea afafifa man an sfa ana 
sfa uo aaaa ait Zar site wa aA wy NA wd Zar <fa 
HAM Â catfacaed Ga uruafa | wal eda sfadisd vad cl 
AIS: AINA VA vasa aaa sfa ARAUA RA ATA 
gía maa ual 2a afa waw, cafecaraaa ll xiv. 16. (Vide p. 66, 


Veda Bháshya Bhimika by Swami Dayanand Saraswati). z 
Tke moaning is:—Says Yajuavalkya to Shâkalya, “ there aro 33} 
devatas which manifest the glory of God ; 8 vasus, 11 rudras, 12 ddityas, | 
1. indra and 1. prajápati ; 33 onthe whole. The eight vasus are 1. heated 
cosmic hodies, 2. planets, 3. atmospheres, 4. superterrestrial spaces, 5. 
suns, 6. rays of ethereal space,* 7. satellites, 8. stars. These are} 
called vasus (abodes), for, the whole group of existences resides inj 
them, viz., they are the abode of all that lives, moves, or exists. The 
eleven rudras are the ten prénas (nervauric forces) enlivening the 
human frame, and the eleventh is átma, (the human spirit). These are 
called the rudras (from root rud to weep), because when they desert the 
body it becomes dead, and the relations of the dead, in consequence of 
this desertion, begin to weep. The twelve ddityas are the twelve 
solar months, marking the course of time. ‘They are called 
éidityas as by their cyclic motion they produce changes in all objects, 
and hence tho lapse of the term of existence for each object. Aditya 
means that which causes such a lapse. Jndra is the all-pervading 
electricity or force. Prajápati is yajna {an active voluntry asso- 
ciation of objects on the part of man, for the purposes of art, or asso- 
ciation with other men for purposes of teaching or learning). lt also 
means Pashis (the useful animals). Fajna and useful animals are called 
praja&pati, as it is by snch actions and by such animals that the world at 


* This is called “agni loka” (a burning world) by Swami Dayanand Saraswati — Ep 
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large derives its materials of sustenance. What,then, are the three 
deavtas’ 2 Asks Shikalya. “ They are” replies Yajnavalkya, “ the 3 lokas, | 
(viz., locality, name and birth). What are the two devatas ?—asked ho.” | 
Yajnavalkya replied, “ prénas (the positive substances) and anna (the i 
negative substance). Whatis the ddhyardha? He asks.” Yajnavalkya i 
replies, *“ Adhyardha is the universal electricity, the sustainer of the j 
universe, known as sittrdémé.” Lastly, he inquired, “Who is the one 
Devatu?” Yâjuavalkya replied, “ God, the adorable.” 


These, then, are the thifty-three devatas mentioned in the Vedas, 


| 
Let us see how far this analysis agrees with our apriori deduction, pi 


: 3 k 
The eight vasus enumorated in Shatapatha Brahmana are clearly the am 
localities ; the eleven vudras include, firstly, the ego, the human spirit, ' 


and secondly, the ten nervauric forces, which may be approximately taken rg 
for the vital activities of the mind; the twelvo ddityas comprise time ; 
electricity is the all-pervading orce ; whereas prajipati, (yajna or 
pashus,)may be roughly regarded as comprising the objects of intelligent 


deliberate activities of the mind, 


! 
{ 
| 
| 

: When thus understood, the 33 devatas will correspond with the i 

six elements” of our rough analysis. Since the object hero is not so | 
much to show exactness of detail as general coincidence, partial 


differences may be left out of account. ° Pa 
; 


It is clear, then, that the interpretation of devatas which Yaska 
gives is the only interpretation that is consistent with tho Vedas and 
the Brahmanas, That no doubt may be left concerning the puro 
monotheistic worship of the ancient Aryas, we quote from Nirukta 
again :— ° 

© ARMRARAITNA TA HA TRA AA TRAIRAS Zar nayif 
è o wi >A. 
Hafal aA aca AICAAFHIA ARIN Tal UIA HAILE ACHT- 


JHARNA Al HIRI ag Saez Zaa ll Nirukta, vii. 4. This means:— 


SS SS sss 


* The six elements are, 1. time (12 ddityas), 2. locality (8 vasus), 3. force (10 
Rudras), 4. human spirit (Atma, theeleventh Zudra), 5. deliberate, intelligent activities K 
of the mind, §. vital activities of the mind.—Ep. ; 


f Jobn Murdoch: Religious Reform, Part III, Vedic Hinduism. 


e 
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“ Leaving off all other devatas, it is only the Supreme Soul that is 
Worshipped on account of His omnipotence. Other devatas are but the 
pratyangas of this Supernal Soul, ze, they but partially manifest the 
glory of God. All those devatas owe their birth and power to Him. 
In Him they have their play. Through Him they exercise their 
beneficial influences by attracting properties, ‘useful, and repelling 
properties, injurious. He alone is the All in All of all the devatas.” 


From the above it will be clear that, in so far as worship is con-, 

cerned, the ancient Aryas adored the Supreme. Soul only, regarding 

. Him as the life, the sustenance and dormitory of the world. And yet 
‘pious Christian missionaries and more pious Christian philologists aro 


never tired of propagating, before the world, the lie that the Vedas 


it 


inculcate the worship of many gods and goddesses. Writes a 


Christian missionary in India :— 


“ Monotheism is a belief in the existence of ons God only ; poly- 
theism is a belief in the plurality of gods. Max Müller says, ‘If we 
must employ techuical terms. the religion of the Veda is polytheism, 
not monotheism.’ The 27th hymn of the lst Ashtaka of the Rigveda 
concludes as follows: ‘Veneration to the great gods, veneration to | 
the lessor, veneration to the yonng, veneration to the old; wo wor- ; 
ship the gods as well as we afo able: may I not omit the praise of ) 
tho older divinities.” 


a etl 


i The pious Christian thus ends his remarks.on tho religion of the 
“~~ Vedas. “ Pantheism and polytheism are often combined, bus mono- 
theism in the strict sense of tho word, is not found in Hinduism.” 


Again says the pious missionary :— 


Vedas, he spoke of the Upanishads as the Vedas, and thought that 
they taught monotheism. The Chhandogya formula, ‘ ehamevadwiti 
yam brahma, was also adopted by Keshub Chander Sen. But 
it does not mean that there is no second God, but that there is 
no second anything—a totally different doctrine.” 


“Ram Mohan Roy, as already mentioned, despised the hymns of ha 


Thus it is obvious that Christians, well saturated with the truth of 
God, aro not only anxious to see monotheism off the Vedas, but oven off 
the Upanishats. Well might they regard their position as safe, and 
beyond assail on the strength of such translations as these :— 


“In the beginning thore aroso the Hiranyagarbha (thé golden germ) 
—He was the ono born lord of all this. Ho establishod tho earth and 


e 
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the sky :—Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ?”’ 
Maz Miller. 


“He who gives breath. He who gives strength, whose command all 
the bright gods revere, whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow 
is death:— Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?”  Jbid, 


. 


Hiranyagarbha, which means ‘God in whom the whole luminous 
‘universe resides in a potential] state’ is translated into the golden germ. 
The word játa is detached from its proper construction and placed in 
apposition with patir, thus giving the sense of “the one born lord of, 
all this.” Perhaps, there is a deeper meaning in this Christian trans- 
lation. Some day, not in the very remote future, these Christians will oes 
discover that the golden germ means ‘conceived by the Holy Ghost,’ 
whereas ‘the one born lord of all’ alludes to Jesus Christ. In one of 
those future happy days, this mantra of the Veda will be quoted as 
an emblematic of a prophecy, in the dark distant past, of the advent 
ofa Christ whom the ancients knew not. How could they, then, adore 
him, but in the language of mystic interrogation? Hence the transla- 
tion, “< Who isthe God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice?’ Even 
the second mantra, Max Miiller’s translation of which wo have subjoined 
above, has been differently translated by an audacious Christian. What £ 
Max Müller translates as ‘‘He who gives breath,” was translated by 
this believer in the word of God, as “ He who sacrificed Himself, i.e., 
Jesus Christ.” The origival words in Sanskrit aro g areurer, 
which mean ‘ he who gives spiritual knowledgv.’ 2 
Let us pass from these mantras aud the misinterpretations of 
Christians to clear proofs of monotheism in the Vedas, Wo find in 


Rigveda the very mantra which yields the golden germ to Wuropean 


interpreters, running as follows :— 


feram: aaa yaa stat: ufata areata | 
a gun vadi agia wea fara efaar fade uv Which means :— 


“ God existed in the beginning of creation, the only Lord of the unborn A 
universe. He is tho Eternal Bliss whom we should praise and adore.” 


a 
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In Yajur Veda, xvii, 19, we find :— 


g 


faxaazadad farad awl faa) agaa Aaaa | 


. ‘ s . a ~ . 

dareraraata a uaaa waaay ga UM; | Which means :— 
“ Being all-vision, all-power, all-motion in Himself, He sustains with 
His power tho whole universe, Himself being One alone.” 


And in Atharva Veda, XIII. iv 16-21, we find :— 


a fzaiat a amtaxaqat alcaeaa Bodadonnos0Gn6e "aco 0050000 o000c 


e 


UUN UR TH sen Val aa ARAT Sar una nafra Which means: — 


“ There are neither two gods, nor throo, nor four,......... nor ten. He is 
one and only one and pervades the whole universe. All other things 
live, move and have their existence in Him.” 


ERRATA. 
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We have mentioned the Preface, the Introduction and the review of 

. the Vedas. We now come to the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 

Thre very ancient theologic:l and religious records also find a place here. 

They occupy 21 pages. Then come the Six Schools of Philosophy,—the 
Niyaya, the Sankhya, the Vaisheshika, the Yoga, the Purva Mimansa S 

and the Vedanta schools. ‘his chapter runs through 78 pages. ‘hen 
we come to Jainism and Bhagwat Gita. Bhagwat Gita has been, with i 
great truth, styled the eclectic school of philosophy, and why not so, by 
the Sankhya Marga, the Yoga Marga and the Bhakti Marga, the three 
royal roads to salvation, are equally recognised. This occupies 28 
pages. We come now to the Vedangas,—-Siksha, Vyakarana, Nirukta, 
Chhanda and Jyotish,—alphabet, grammar, etymology, prosody and 
astronomy. ‘This occupies 40 pages. Then come the Smritis; they 
occupy 114 ‘pages. Manu Smriti and Yajnavalkya are thoroughly re- 
viewed. The author is at home here. He is well pleased to find 
matters of condemnation in Manu and Yajnayalkya. We come then 
to Ramayana and Mahabharta. Bulky as these books are, a bulk of 
140 pages of the book is devoted to these epic poems. The later 
dramas, puranas, “ec. only deserve a passing notice, They occupy 70 
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pages, i is missing except these last few words :—‘‘consisting of 
terspersed by long quotations and translations from other 
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4 Tt is evident then that the author is obviously a man of vast study, 
of wide information, and possessed of encyclopedic knowledge, at least 
in so far as Sanskrit goes. It is well for us to avail of the informa- 
tion that can be derived from such a source, as such chances are not 
often to be- found; they are exceptional and very rare. The more wo 
proceed with the review of the book, the more impatient we become to 
learn the scope and the contents of the book. ‘This information I shall 
now no longer withhold from you. 1 proceed directly to the scope, 
the aims and objects of the book. 

Says Professor Monier Williams, at, p. 3 of his Preface :— 

“The present volume attempts to supply avant, the existence of 
which has been impressed apon my mind by an inquiry often addressed 
to mo as a Baden Professor :—Isit possible to obtain from any one 
book a good general idea of the character and contents of Sanskrit 
literature ?” 

Further on he says :— 

“Its pages are also intended to subserve a further object. They 
aim at imparting to educated Englishmen, by means of translations and, 
explanations of portions of the sacred and philosophical literature of 
India, an insight into the mind, habits of thought, and customs of the 
Hindus, as well as a correct knowledge of a system of belief and practice 
which has constantly prevailed for at least 3,000 years, and still con- 
tinues to exist asone of the principal religions of the non-Christian 
world.” 

Then, on page 36 of the Introduction, we have :— 

“ Jt is one of the aims, theg, of the following pages to indicate 
the points of contrast between Christianity and the three chief /alse 
religions of the world, as they are represented in India.” —(Pleaso 
mark the word false.) 
wat 2 Then on page 38 of the Introduction, we have :— 

“ It seems to me, then, that in comparing together these four 
systems—Christianity, Islam, Bréhminism aod Buddhism—the crucial 
test of the possession of that absolute divine truth which can belong 
to only one of the four, and which—if supoernaturaily commnnicated 
by the common Father of mankind for the good of all His creatures— 
must be intended to prevail everywhere, ought to lie in the answer 
to two qnestions : Isf.—What is the ultimate object at which each 
aims? 2ndly.—By what means and by what agency is this aim to be 
accomplished ?” x 

lt is clear then the objects of the book are :— é 

I.—In one book to give a genoral idea of the character and con- 
tonts of Sanskrit literature. 

II.—To draw for Englishmen a picture of our manners, habits, 
customs, institutions and beliefs, nob a distorted picture, a 
misrepresentation, but a true one, for the picture is to be drawn 
by means of translations and explanations of portions of our 
, sacred literature |! 

x IL[I.—To indicate the points of community botween Christian and 
other non-Christian religions. 
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IV.—That Islám, Buddhism and Brahminism (mark the last) are the 
throo false feligions of the world~-or that Christianity is the only 
true religion. 

V.— That taking Christianity, Brahminism, Islám and Buddhism, 
the possession of absolute divine truth can only belong to ono 
of the four. - o 

VI.—Vhat the absolute divine trath as supernaturally communicat- 

`} ed by tho common Father of mankiad (remember this truth is 

l Christianity) is one that is intended to prevail evory whero. 

Hf VII.—Vhat jirstly thisoabsolute truth is the only religion, that 

' gives a correct answer-to tho question, what is the ultimate object 
or aim ? And secondly that this absolute truth or Christianity alone 3 - 
gives the true scheme by which the common end or object of all is to, 
be accomplished. 

How far the last four articles of Professor Monier Williams’ 
claims are right will just appear in the sequel. wa | 

A brief sketch of the answer to the first article has already been ™ # 
given in an enumeration of the contents of the book. Let me only 
point out that the four books, esteemed only next to the Vedas, 
and generally called the Upa-Vedas, find no mention anywhere 
throughout the list. Itis especially upon the subject mattor of these 
books that a true estimate of Indian and occidental civilization can 

} bo formed by comparison. Thoso four books aro the Artha Veda, 
| the Dhanur Veda, tho Ayur Veda and the Gandharva Veda. The 
| Artha Veda is the Upa-Vede that deals with applied Mechanics, 
\ Engineering, Perspection, Practical Atts (Chemical and Physical) 
‘and Geology. ho Ayur Veda is the Upa-Veda that deals with 
Surgery, Botany, Physiological Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Materia Medica and the Chemistry and cure of poison. Tho Gandharva 
Veda is the Upa-Veda of Music or fine arts, whereas the Dhanur 
Veda is the science of Martial appliances, instruments and tactics. 


The second article, important as it is, will only be estimated at its 
due worth, in the progress of these reviews. In the course of these 
lectures it will be shown how far Professor Williams misrepresents 
or otherwise, or rightly translates or mistranslates, gives genuine 
explanations or forged ones of portions of our sacred literature. 

The third article shall be reviewed fully at the end of the whole 
course of these reviews. 


We come now to the subject matter of the Introduction. : 

It deals with four points. Firstly, it gives a sketch of the past and 
present condition. The main portion consists of a geographical, 
political and historical sketch of the past condition of India as 
imagined by the so-called historians and philologists to be true. All this 
is foreign to tho purpose of my review. One point, however, is worth 
pointing out.. It is where he gives his own remarks on caste system. 

his is what he says at p. 24 of his Introduction:— 

“ Even in districts where the Hindus are called by one name and 
speak one dialect they are broken into separate classes divided from 
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each other by barriers of caste far more difficult to pass than: social. 
distinctions of Europe, ” &c., &. “This separation constitutes, in point 
of fact, an essential doctrine of their religion. The growth of the 
Indian caste system is perhaps the most romarkable feature in the his- 
tory of this extraordinary people. Caste, as a social institution, mean- 
ing thereby conventional rules which separate the grades of society, 
exists of course in all countries. In Eugland, caste in this sense exerts 
no slight authority. But with us caste is nota religions institution, 

On the contrary, our religion, though it permits differences of 
rank, teaches us that such differences are to bo laid aside in the wor- 
ship of God, and that in His sight all men are~equal. Very different 
is the caste of the Hindus. The Hindu believes that the Deity regards 
mon as unequal, that he created distinct kinds of men as he created 
“varieties of birds or beasts ; that Bralimauas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and Shudras are born and must remain distinct from each other ; and 
that to force any Hindu to break the rulos of caste is to force him to 
sin against God and against nature. ” 

Professor Monier Williams then points out that caste rules in 
India hinge upon, 1. Preparation of food, 2, Inter-marriage, 3, 
Professional] pursuits. Had the Baden Professor professed to base 
these remarks upon personal observations or accounts of India as 
given by various writers ou the subject, we would have nothing to 
ald, but the Baden Professor regards the sacred Sanskrit Barer 
to be the only key to “ the satisfactory knowledge of the people com- 
mitted to our (he means his oy his nations’) rule.” -He says:— 

“ Happily India, though i has at least twenty distinct dialects, has 
but one sacred and learned’language and one literature, accepted and 
revered by all adherents of Hinduism alike, however- diverse in race, 
dialect, rank and creed.” s 

And it is upon the sacred Sanskrit literature of India that he bases his 
remarks. Let us see how far they are correct. The Professor asserts:— 

I.—That casto system in India is a religious institution, whereas | 
it is only a social institution in England. It is good for our_ brothers} 
to note down the confession that there is caste system in England. \ 

1l.—That according to Christianity, all people are alike to God, 
but in Brahminism, the Deity regards men as unequal, or 


JIL.—That Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas are born, and 


IV.—Tbat only people of the same caste eat together, inter-marry 
and pursue the same professional pursuits ; these three being the tests 
of caste, 

With regard to the second point, that according to the doctrines 


of Brahminism God regards men as unequal, I quote the 2ud Mantra 
of 26th Adhyaya of Yajur Veda:— 


qaai ad wears wT: aaua We aia 
qaa awa al fie carat cfama crafts amaaa A ara: 


AASIAATI AAA l Which means, “I (God) have given word 
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(Revelation) which is the word of salvation for all people, Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas,°Vaishyas, Shudras, and even Até Shudras. Therefore, 
regard no one as unequal among yourselves, but try to be loved 
by all wise people, to distribute gifts among all, and always desire 
the well-being of all.” - : 

The Mantra is very clear, and I have quoted it to show that the 
first position assumed by Badon Professor is groundless. We come 
now to his assertion that caste is a religious Institution and not a 

kat one in India. Now an institution is called a religious one 


'* when distinctions of the Ixstitution are maintained on the ground 


that they are obligatory by roligion, but ali distinctions maintained 
onthe ground of difforences of wealth, learning and industry are 
social distinctions, 


Let us read Manu:—fayrat Na Fao a feared aera: | 
ALMAL Wweruie-qa: qzma BeaAaq: I This means that the 


grouud of distinctions among Brahmanas is from the point of learning, 
that among Kshatriyas is on account of physical powers, and that 
among Vaishyas is on the ground of woalth and possessions, that 
among Shudras alone does birth distinction exist. Lest Monier Williams 
may mistake my sense and the sense of Manu and assert on the face 
of these quotations that Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas are born, 
let me again quote Manu:— 


Wal amaA a armasafa aga aane fae- 
maaa aql Which means that Shudras can becomo Brahmanas and 
Brahmanas Shuiras and so with Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. 

Again Says Manu, qeua: sad Wg: dna ges: Iı All people 
are born Shudras, but by gett or by virtue of T URAC, of 
their acquisitions and accomplishments, become 


triyas aterm afag, ce. 


The fourth position taken up by Monier Williams is that eating 
together, inter-marriage and similarity of pursuits define a caste. 
Among these three, the second only deserves consideration. For, if 
similarity of pursuits bo any element, it might be as reasonable for 
Monier Williams to regard all Professors of Schools and Colleges in 
England to belong to one caste. Tho same remark applies to food and 
drinks. Wating and drinking together is absolutely prohibited in Manu 
not only for people of differont castes, but all individuals alike. 


Says Manu :—sifease: AARAA MARAT ANAT | a arani 
qeaieafewse: IAES l R ll 


Let no cte eat from the same dish with any one else, let nono 
overieed himself and walk out after dinner without a hand-wash. 


Brahmanas, Ksha- 
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This point therefore is entirely out of question. What now remains is 
the question of inter-marriages. We will here again quote from Manu :— 


wants fastratat Umea ettacafa | AA NENANA: wa: 
MAN AT: WET AAT NZA A A ala fam: wad | a FW Ga TTA 
AILSA al A BAAKAA I V3 I This means that the best form of first 


marriage is that in which the male and female are of the same quay 


or what is wrongly called caste, but a Shudra woman should only 

marry a Shudra, a Vaishya woman, a Vaishya. The Kshatriya should i 
N $ 

marry a WEI, ALAT, afaa only, and the Brahmana any. i 

This shows that a qxatay} or Vaishya woman marrying a Brahmana 


is allowable and so for others. Professor Monier Williams asserted 
that caste system in India is a religious institution, but it is a socjal ~ 
one in England. We have proved that caste system is not a religious 
institution but a social one as itis everywhere. He asserted that in 
Brahminie religion Deity regards all men as unequal, but we have 
proved that He does not. He asserted that Brahmanas, Kshatriyas 
and Vaishyas are born. We have proved that they are not, but 
Shudras are. And lastly he asserted that similarity of professions, 
iuter-marriage and eating together are the characteristics of a caste. 
We have shown that they are not. We now leave this point which 
is peculiarly illustrative of the unrivalled learning of the Professor, and 
come to the second part of his Introduction on the religion of the Hindus. 
He says that there are 3 points of view from which any religion aie) 


be looked at; 1. faith, 2. work or ritual, 3. doctrines or dogmatic 
knowledge. He calls the Ist two, faith and work or ritual, the exoteric 
side of religion; and doctrines, or dogmatic knowledge, the esoteric side 
of religion. After laying dowa this distinction, he says that, viewed 
from an esoteric point of view, the Hindu religion is Pantheism. He 
says:— 

“ It (Hindu religion) teaches that nothing really exists but the 
Universal Spirit, that the soul of each individual is identical with that 
Spirit, and that every man’s highest aim should be to get rid, for ever, 
of doing, having and being, and devote himself to profound contem- 
plation with a view to obtain such spiritual knowledge as should deliver 
him from the mere illusion of separate existence and force upon him 
the conviction that hó is himself part of the one being constituting the 
universe.” - 


We shall see how far our Baden Professor of Sanskrit is right in 
these assertions, Ho says that Hindu rehgion teaches :— 

I.—That nothing but the Universal Spirit exists. = + ` 

11.—That each individual is identical with this Spirit. 

111.—That every man’s aim should be to get rid of doing, 
having and being. . 
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1V.—That each soul should free himself from being in his separate  “v 
existence. s s 

V.— That each sonl is part of the one being constituting the universe. 

Let us now cxamine these five propositions. - 

His first proposition is that nothing but the Universal Spirit exists. 

1 quote here from an Upanishat :— 


amet aifeaqeacul tet: war: AFATA ETET: | 
Aa DM AVA SIMA EAA AMANA SFA: N 
e 

The meaning is that ‘‘God, matter and human souls, these are the 
ae eternal substances, ever uncreated. The eternal human souls 
enjoy the eternal matter while involved in materiat existence. Where- 
as th9 third eternal substance, God, exists for ever, but is neither in- 
volved in material existence, nor enjoys the material world.” Here it 
is said that not universal spirit alone exists, but master and hnman 
souls also exist co-eternally. lf more evidence were required on this a 
heud, it would-be easy to quote many other very clear passages, but I 
believe the above is clear enough, 


i 


Williams’ second proposition is that each individual is identical 
with the Universal Spirit. Here let me quote from Brihadarannyaka 


Upanishat:—q SAA fasseaieaah=atisgaicnt A AZ AITAI 
WAL | sea Assad aaafa a a BCH FAMeEasA: Il 


Says Yajnavalkya to Maitreyi in “answer to her question, “O 
Maitreyi, the Universal Spirit who pervades even the human soul but 
is distinct from the human soul, whom ignorant human soul does not 
know, who resides in the innermost of the human soul, who is distinct 
froin human soul but witnesses the actions of the huinan soul and 
awards or punishes him, yos, He, even He, the Universal Spirit, is im- 
mortal aud also pervades thee.” 


SE std eC | ee, TERT 


moses 


Williams’ third proposition respecting Brahmanical religion is that 
it teaches every man the duty of getting rid of all doing, being and 


having. I quote hero from 40th Chapter of Yajur Veda —Haeaae 


arate fasifadeagay aan | ud cafe aaa sfta a aa faced 
at ıı This means that cach soul should desire to live for 100 years or 
more, spending his life in doing actions, always performing good deeds. 


Thus alone and not otherwise is freedom from sin and pain possible. 
The purport is that the doing of action or good deed is the first essential. 


Williams’ fourth proposition is that each should free himself from 
the delusion ef separate existence. -I need not answer this, as it is 
clear’ that, believing God to be distinct from the soul, the idea of 
separate existence is not a delusion, and if this be not a delusion, it is 
not a proper object to get rid of. 
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The fifth assertion is that each soul is a part of the being constitut- 
ing the uuiverse. If anything need be said npon this head, is will 
suffice to say that not in one Mantra but in innumerable Mantras and 
Upanishads, the Universal Spirit is regarded as one whole without 


form, body or parts, 3@g or indivisible. Since God has no parts, it J 


mere absurd to believe that human souls can be parts of the Universa 
Spirit that is incapable of being divided into parta. 


Then iu order to reconcile this pantheistic, view, which does not admit ` 
of auy necessity of faith, work or ritual, with the-oxistence of faiths, in- 
numerable works or rituals in India, Williams forges a fallacious reason- 
ing which is called in Sanskrit logic by the technical name chhal, He says 
that believing God to be identical with human souls the Hindu were 
led to believe that human souls had only emanated from God. English 
language and Euglish brain may perhaps be capable of confounding 
identity with emanation, but unless a clear proof of it is given, | am 
not in a position to say anything respecting the justification of 
Williams’ position. > 


I now come to tke 3rd part of the Introduction, ie, the one 
respecting the Languages of India. 


Says Monier Williams :— Sate 

‘** ‘The name Sanskrit as applied to the ancient language of the 
Hindus is an artificial designation for a highly elaborated form of the 
language originally brought by the Indian branch of the great Aryan | 
race into India. This original tongue soon became modified by contact 
with the dialects of the aboriginal races who preceded the Aryans, aud 
in this way corverted into the peculiar language (bhasha) of the Aryau 
immigrants who settled in the neighbourhood of the seyen_rivers_of the 
Punjab and its outlying districts (Saptu Siéndhavas=in Zend Hapta 
Lendu). The most suitable name for the original language thus 
molded into the speech of the Hindus is Hindu-i (—Sindu-i, its 
principal later development being called Hindi,* just as the Low 
German dialect of the Angles and Saxons when modified in Britain 
was called Anglo-Saxon. But very soon that happened in India which 
has come to pass in all civilized countries. The spoken langnage, 
when once its gsnoral form and character had been settled, separated 
into two lines, the one elaborated by the learned, the other popularized 
and variously provincialized by the unlearned. In India, however, 
from the greater exclusiveness of the educated few, the greater 
iguorance of the masses, and the desiro of a proud priesthood ‘to 
keop the key of knowledge in their own possession, this separation 


ee a 


* It may be thought by some that this dialect was nearly identical with the Language 
of the Vedic hymns, and thelatter often gives genuine Pra&rita forms (as Xuta for krita); 
but even Vedic Sanskrit presents great elaboration scarcely compatible with the notion of 
its being a simple original dialect (for example, in the use of complicated grammatical 
forms like Intensives), and Panini, in distinguishing betweon the common language and 
the Vedic, uses the term Bhasha.in contradistinction to Chhundas, the Veda). 
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became more marked, more diversified, and progressively intensified. 
Hence, the-very grammar which with other nations was regarded 
only as a means to an esd, came to be treated by Indian Pandits 
(ox the end itself, and was subtilized into an intricate, scienco, 
fenced around by a bristling barrier of technicalities. The language, 
too, elaborated pari passu AM the grammar, rejected the natural name 
of Hindn-i or ‘the speech of the Hindus, and adopted an artificial 
designation, wz. Sanskrita, the perfectly constructed ‘speech’ (sam= 
con, krita—factus, ‘formed’), to denote its complete severance from 
‘vulgar purposes, and its exg!usivo dedication to religion and literature; 
while the name Prakrita—which may mean ‘the original’ as well as ‘the 
derived’ speech—was assigned to tue common dialect. ‘This itself 
is a remarkable circumstance; for, although a similar kind of 
separation has happened in Europe, yet we do ‘not find that Latin and 
Greek ceased to be called Latin and Greek when they became the 
language of the learned, any more than we have at present distinct 
names for the common dialect and literary language of modern nations.” 


Herein Monier Williams assorts 6 distinct propositions : 
2.—That Sanskrit (well formed) is an artificial designation, 
4i,—That it is highly elaborate. 


wii.—That it was modified by the tongue of aboriginal tribes and 
gave rise to Bhasha. 


iv.—That Grammar is so elaborate that it was regarded as an 
end and not as a means. 


v.—That Sanskrit Grammar is an intricato science fenced by a 
bristling barrier of technicalities. 


vi.—That Prakrit means the original tongue. We will take 
. each of his propositions turn by turn. 


A designation is artificial when it is arbitrarily choson not on the 
ground of the sense expressed by it. Foran individual being called 
John, or Monier Williams, John or Monier Williams is an artificial 
designation, because it does not signify any attribute or attributes of 
the individual which the word Monier Williams denotes, Well then 
is Sanskrit an artificial designation? He himself admits that Sanskrit 
means well formed. let us see if Sanskrit is well formed, * * * * * * 


# Manuscript missing.—Ep, 
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ON 
Monier Williams’ “ Indian Wisdom,” 


—— 6354 3—— 
LECTURE I. 
THE HYMNS OF THE VEDAS, (1.) 


I comm now to Monier Williams’ Lecture on “ The Hymns of the: 

Vedas.” He proposes in this lecture to offer examples of the most re- 

~ markable religious, philosophical and ethical teachings of ancient 

Hindu authors. He can hardly couvey ‘aa adequate idea of tha 

luxuriance of Sanskrit literature. He complains of ‘ the richness of 

the materials’ at his command, for, he confesses his inability to do 

justice to it. But let us not think that a man of Monier Williams’ 

temper can ever be too warm in his panegyrics on such bosh as Hinda, 

writings. They are ‘too often marked by tedious repetitions, redun- 

dant epithets and far-fetched conceits.” In Sanskrit there is not to 

be found that coldness and savere simplicity which characterizes ani 

Englishman’s writings. He lives in a climate too cold to admit oft 

oriental warmth of style. He is surrounded by too severe and simple 

a civilisation in England to admit of the gentle but complex civilisation 

of India. The standard of judgment set upon India differs very much 

from that set upon England. ,‘ With Hindu authors excellenca is apt 

to be measured by maguitude,’ and ‘quatity by quantity.” But he can 

not close his eyes against ‘the art of condensation so successfully 

cultivated as in some departments of Sanskrit Literature’ (he means 

the Stitras), And in reconciling his view with the existence of the 

Sse Stitras, Professor Williams offers an explauation. Tb is this, “ Pro- 

bably the very prolixity natural to Indian writers led to the opposite 

extreme of brevity, not merely by a law of reaction, but by the 

necessity for providing the memory with “ aids and restoratives”’ when 

Oppressed and debilitated by too great a burden.” Professor Williams 

would have bean perfectly right in passing the above remarks, wera 

if not that the Sanskrit writings that-abound in prolixity have followed 

and not preceded the condensed literature in point of time. Leaving out 

of account the Vedas which are the starting point of Indian literature, 

the Upanishats, the Upavedas and especially the six Drashanas may be 

called the condensed literature of India; whereas the later vovels, 

dramas, puranas and vrittis ang tikas may, with perfect truth, be 

styled the prolix literature of India. Now, not a single line of the 

Upanishats or the Upavedas or the Darshanas was written posterior to 

the puranas, the dramas, &c.; and Professor Williams also admits this, 

What meaning are we to attach then to Williams’ assertion that the 

condensed literature was due to a law of reaction? Doos „Monier 

J Williams mean that long before there had occurred an action, ù.e. long 
= before the prolix literature came to bə written. there had set ina’ 

reaction, ¿e. that of condensed writings? Monier Williams is much to 
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be credited for his logic, for, according to him, a reaction precedes tho 
action of which it is a reaction. Supernatural Christianity, which is 
the religion of Monier Williams, finds a very true advocate in him. A 
son without a father is what Christianity would have us believe. But 
Monier Williams would rather thatthe son existed long before the 
birth of his father. We shall find as ye proceed further on that this 
is notin any way a’startling proposition as compared with others that 
Monier Williams has yet to assert. His second reason is thai the 
ancient had recourse to the condensed methods of writing as aids and 
restoratives to an oppressed and debilitated memory. Now, gentle- 
men, be fair and judge am8ng yourselves. What was there to oppress 
and debilitate the mémory ? Was it the Upanishats, the Upavedas 
or the Brahmanas? Professor Wi'liams must be bluntly ignorant of 
Sanskrit literature, if he thinks that the Upanishats, the Brahmanas 
or the Upavedas could oppress or debilitate the memory. It is one 
of the blessings of modern civilisation to detereorate the intellect 
and enslave memory. l here quote from a number of a well-known 
scigntific paper, “ Nature,” dated 25th January, 1883. 


“ Few students of science can fail to foel at times appalled by the 
ever increasing flood of literature devoted to seience and the difficulty 
of keeping abreast of if even in one special and comparatively limited 
branch of inqniry. Wero merely the old societies and long established 
journals to continue to supply their contributions, these, as they arrive 
from all parts of the country and from all quarters of the globe, would 
be more enough than to tax the energy of even the most ardent 
enthusiast. But new societies, new journals, new independent works 
start up at every turn, till one feels inclined to abandon in despair 
the attempt to keep pace with the advance of science in more than 
one limited department.” 


**One of the most striking and dispiriting features of this rapidly 
growing literature is the poverty or worthlessness of a very large part of 
it. Tho really earnest student who honestly tries to keep himself 
acquainted with what is being done, in at least his own branch of 
scienco, acquires by degrees a knack of distinguishing, as it were, by 
instinct, the papers that he ought to read from those which have no 
claim on his attention. But how often may he be heard asking if no 
means can be devised for preventing the current of scientific litera- 
ture from becoming swollen aud turbid by the constant impouring of 
what Hf can call by no better name than rubbish.” 


If more evidence were required on this head, I would refer the 
the prevalent systems of education for a verification of the 
here that does not acknowledge- the all-importance of 


ination? Who is here that would not 


S this. >) aseawwith England. ‘here 
risen so high that many professors 
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have set up entirely new schools of memory training with the express 
object of saving poor English memories from utter destruction and 
ruin, Is it not clear, then, that the prolixity of literature, the 
$ exuberant verbosity,” and the worthlessness and rubbish character, 
of which Monier Williams so much complains, are more to be found 
in his own camp of modern civilisation than in the natural, simple, 
and invigorating writings of the authors of the Upanishats, the Upa- 
vedas and the Darshanas. To prove this, let me quote here from the 
Well-known Upaveda, Sushruta on medical science. 


cazas gute au fed fia a ya Warne arfa 

z Aaa A RAN AFNA THE RUAA WASZUNTA\ETLATN fa- 
ALJA MA ARU aagrancaedaat A ARRAIA 
faiig: aran à fafaecuarat aaa aya aata granat gA: 

; farraateqga: ALA SATA A TIN Sra HAaa a Aaaa- 


tq_q Wasaga 8 ll 
The meaning of which is that “the various physiological subjects 


called geq, TH, AT, atz, &c., &e., are subjects, which sometimes even 
puzzle the most clear-headed intellect, Let every studeut of medical 
science, then, apply his afi (ittellect) in comprehending or understand- 


` ing these principles and let him reflect.” Thore is no need of multiply- i 
ing quotations, for, it cannot bo doubted that the Upanishats, the - 
Niruktas, the Upavedas and the Darshanas are all addressed to the 

“wi intellect, and the complaint is that they often puzzle the most clear-head- 

ed intellocts and not that they cannot be remembered. It is clear, then, 

that the condensed literature of Sanskrit, the Sutras, are not due to 


AW reaction, and that they are not aids or restoratives to memory, but 
il; rather appeal to the intellect or the faculties of understanding. 

\ Professor Williams now passes from this, which is a pure digression 
. from the subject, to the proper subject. Only once before the trəat- 


ment of the subject, like au impartial writer, he inculcates the duty 
ef studying fairly and without prejudice the other religions of the 
world. That his fairness and freedom from prejudice may not bo ill 
judged, I again quote from the fair and uaprejudiced Christian, 
Professor Monier Williams :— 

“For, may it not be maintained, that the traces of the original 
truth imparted to mankind should be diligently sought for in every re- 
ligious system, however corrupt, so that when any fragmont of the liv- 
ing rock is discovered, it may at once be converted into a fulcram for 
the upheaving of the whole mass of surrounding error ? At all events, 
it may reasonably be conceded that if nothing true or bound can be 
shown to underlie the rotten tissue of decaying religious systems, the 
truth of Christianity may at least in this mannor be more clearly ex- 
hibited and its value by contrast made more conspicuous,” 


o 
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p Leaviug Monier Williams with his hopes regarding the not decay- -i 
H ing but Jivihg Christianity aside, for the moment, we come now to the 
H proper subject. Professor Williams confesses that ‘‘ the idea of a re- 
4 velation, though apparently never entertained in a definite manner by 
Ge the Greeks and Romans, is perfectly familiar to the Hindus.” But the 
ne Vedas are not a revelation in the sense in which the Bible is to the 
; Christian or the Qoran to the Mohamedan. k 
i The Qoran is “ a single volume manifestly the work of one author, 
. descended entire from heaven in the night called al qadr, in the month 
of Ramazan.” “The Old Testament was furnished with its accompani- 
ments of Chaldee tran$lations and paraphrases called Targums.” But 
“the word Veda” says Professor Williams, ‘‘ means knowledge ; and 
is a term applied to Divine unwritten knowledge, imagined to have issu- 
ed like breath from the Self-existent, and communicated to no single 
person, but to a whole class of men called Rishis or inspired sages. By 
them the divine knowledge thus apprehended was transmitted, not in -x 
writing, but through the ear,.by constant oral repetition, through a Ss 
succession of teachers, who claimed as Brahmins to be its rightful ro- 
cipients.... Moreover, when at Jast, by its coutinued growth, it be- 
came too complex for mere cral transmission, then this Veda resolved 
itself, not into one single volume, like the Qoran, but into a whole 
series pf compositions, which had in reality been composed by a 
number of different poets and writers at different times during 
several centuries.” : 


Monier Williams herein asserts :— ¢ 
_ 1—That the Vedas are really unwritten knowledge issuing like 
a breath from the Self-existent. : 


Ii.—That they were communicated to a whole class of meon called 
Rishis or inspired sages. A 
Iil.—That they continued to grow, hence their present written 
- book form. 
1V.—That the Vedas area series of compositions by a number of 
different poets and writers at different times during several centuries. 

‘fg = We will take Professer Williams’ propositions one by one. His 

f; first proposition is that the Vedas are really unwritten knowledge issu- 

‘2 ` jng like breath from the Self-existent. Now, does Professor Williams 

imagine that there can ever be anything like a written knolwedge? But 

it is here clearly to be understood that I am not here speaking of the 

knowledge being written down, but of written knowledge. Professor 

Williams seems to imagine that the Vedas are laboring nuder a very 

rious defect. The Christiaus, he seems to think, have a definite 

elation, as it is patdown in black and white; and so have the 

( for, their book descended from heaven in its present 
ore imagines that the Christians have a settled reve- 

nite to lay thoir hands upon as their sacred 

unwritten knowledge is not tangible, is not 
definite. In this he is entirely wrong, and, if . 
adly betrays a want of philosophical culture. 
orilten knowledge, let me ask, Can there be 
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anything which can with philosophical precision be called written 
knowledge? Let us be clear on the subject. A revelation is a reve- 
lation in so far as it is revealed to some body. The Bible is alleged to 
be a revelation, it was therefore revealed to some body. A revelation 
is only a revelation in so far as it is revealed to the intellect, z.c. in so 
far as the person to whom it is revealed, becomes directly conscious of 
the facts revealed. Admitting, then, that the Bible is a revelation, 
and that there was some body to whom it was revealed, that some body 
must have been conscious of the contents of this revelation. Is this, 
his consciousness of the facts revealed, in any way distinct from the: 
knowledge of the facts revealed ? If not, thén the Bible is a knowledge, 
and, in so far as it lay in the consciousness of the person to whomit was 
revealed, which is the true signification of the word revelation, it was 
fiuwritten knowiedge. Thus, then, the Bible revelation is also an un- 
written knowledge, and Professor Williams catnot in any way free him- 
self from the dilemma that either Bible revelation itself is an unwritten 
kuowledge and in that case does not differ in any way from the Reve- 
lation of the Vedas which is also unwritten knowledge, or that the Bible 
is a mere record not felt in consciousness but made to descend just as 
Qoran descended to Mahomed, Mahomed himself being illiterate, not 
understanding it bat only being specially directed and empowered by God 
to circulate it for the spread of faith. In this case, the Bible is no morea 
revelation. Iċ is a mere dead-letter book sent miraculously through some 
people who themselves did not understand it. Can Professor Williams get 
rid of this difficulty ? The fact js that he wants to sing praises of popular 
dogmatic Christianity, and being afraid Jest he should be called a heretic, 
condescends to let the Bible fot into a mere dead-letter book, rather 
than accept a position which should make him to be considered a heretic. 
Whether if is more philosophical to believe that God sent a sealed book 
which descended entire, or that Gad only reveals to the understanding 
of some who thus illuminated record down what they are revealed to, is 
for you to judge. So far with respect to the first part of the lst propo- 
Sition asserted by Professor Williams. 

We now come to the 2nd part. This refers to the mode of revela- 
tion of the Veda or the origin of the Veda. He says :— 


penas 


“There are numerous inconsistencies in the accounts of the pro- f, 


duction of the Veda..... . 1. One acconnt makes it issue from/ 
the Self-existent like breath, by the power of adrishta, without any! 
deliberation or thought on His part; 2. another makes the four 
Vedas issue from Brahman like smoke from burning fuel; 3. another 
educes them from the elements ; 4. another from Gayatri; 5. a hymn 
in the Atharva Veda educes them from kála or Time (XIX. 54); 6. The 
Shatapatha Bréhman asserts that the Creator brooded over the three 
worlds and thence produced three lights, the fire, the air and the sun, 
from which respectively were extracted the Rig, Yajur and Sam- Vedas. 
Manu (I. 23) affirms the same. 7. In the Purusha Sukta, the three Vedas 
are derived from the mystical victim „Purusha. 8, Lastly, by the 


‘Mimansakas the Veda is declared to be itself an eternal sound and to- 


have existed absolutely from all eternity, quite independently of any 
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utterer or revealer of its text. Hence itis often called Shruta, “ what 
is heard.” 9. In opposition to all this, we have tho rishis themselves 
frequently intimating that the mantras were composed by themselves.” 
In this little paragraph Professor Williams points out that there aro 
nine different conflicting theories maiutained with respect to the pro- 
duction of the Vedas, and enumerates the nine theories and thinks that 
he has done enough to demolish the ground of Vedic revelation. But 
he is sadly mistaken. He simply betrays the woeful depth of his 
ignorance of even the ordinary Sanskrit words, not to speak of the 
‘higher Sanskrit literature, The fact is that not only are there no 
niue conflicting hypotheses, but that these are one and the same 
ribjectiieais invariably maintained by each and all of the ancient Vedic 
writers, ‘The one unitary conception concerning the production of the 
‘Vedas is that the Vedas area spontaneous emanation from the Deity, 
an involuntary natural and original procession of God's innate wisdom 
and knowledge principles into this world. It is this one uniform idea 
which is maintained throughout. Let us take each one of the theories 
enumerated by Professor Williams. 
Lhe Vedas issued from the Self-existent like breath. Says Shata- 


patha, Kanda 14, Adhyaya 5—uq al Wise RFA) Yar fasa faaAa- 
agag anag: aaas REA garf? ı The meaning is that 


Yajnavalkya replies to Maitreyi in answer to her question, “O Maitreyi, 
the Vedas have proceeded from God, who is even more omnipresent 
than ether and more extensive than space, as naturally and spontane- 
ously as the breath proceeds spontaneousiy and involuntarily from the 
human organism,” and not deliberately and with thought as Professor 
Williams will have his own revelation, for the God of Truth and the 
God of the Universe, who is also the’ God of the Aryas, need not 
trouble the cerebral substance of his brain with violent vibrations to 
produce the thought of imparting a revelation to mankind. Wisdom 
and knowledge flow from God as naturally and spontaneously sas the 
breath flows in and out from the human organism. The power of 
adrishta to which Professor Williams refers in his note, is nothing 
different from the invisible, spiritual potency of the recipients of the 
revelation to receive the revelation of the Vedas. ‘This, then, is the 
first account. 

We come now to the second. According to this, the Vedas issue 
from Brahman like smoke from burning fuel. The moaning is very 
clear. It is that the Vedas proceed from Brahman, God, as spontane- 
ously as the smoke proceeds from burning fue! silently, noiselessly, 
naturally and without any exertion. The central idea is yet the same, 
but to the jaundiced eye of Monier Williams this is a second account 
inconsistent with the first. 


The third hypothesis accounts for the origin of the Vedas from tho 
elements. Hore Professor Williams is wrong in his translation, The 


original word in Sanskrit for what he calls the olemonts is aa, Now aa 
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Sid does not mean elements but Godhead. aaqa aeraifa aara Sfeateafa 
n > 
aaq:—God is called Bhita, as all tkings that have ever existed exist in 


~ 

Him. To convey the idea that the Vedas have existed for ever in the 
womb ofthe Divine Wisdom, the Vedas are spoken of as issuing Írom 
Bhita,z.e., God who isthe Universal Intelligent repository of all things 
past or old, z.e., all eternal essences and principles. This account 
does not in the least conflict with the first two, but the poetical use of 
tke word bhuta for God rather more sublimely expresses the same ` 


seutiment. y ; 
The fourth account is that of the Vedas proceeding from Gayatri. 
= Here also Professor Williams betrays his entire ignorance of Vedic 


jiterature by saying that this fourth account is a different one, incon- 
sistont with the three foregoing ones. In 3rd Chapter, 14th Section of 


Nighantu, which is the lexicon of Vedic terms, we have amfa wafa 
To o arat aata maT} Nafa, the meaning of which is that the root qafa 
signifies gafa to worship. Hence, the Being who deserves to be 
adored and worshipped by all, is called aqqt: So also says Nirukta 
in its 7th Adhyaya, III Pad, and 6th Section, arqat MAA: afa nrd- 
qf naar at fauttat ma HaIeerafefa a argua | The Vedas, 


A then, have proceeded from Gayatri, t. e., God whois worshipped and 
adored by all. ; 
Now comes the-5th accouut of the same in the 8rd Mantra of 5th 


we Kanda of 19th Chapter. taga: Wana FF: alana whoth 


Monier Williams translates as if meaning that Rig and Yajur Vedas 


have bedn produced by Time (mraq), Here again, our learned Baden 
5 Professor of Sanskrit and world-renowned Oriental Scholar does not un- 

derstand the meaning of the word ara, Says Nighantu, Chap. 10i 

Kanda 14, maafa afa weal anq ma: Which means that the, 


Spirit that is intelligent and pervadess all, is called kála, or 
i maafa deaa aai, agaia a ala: that Infinite Being in whose 
ui 


comparison all that exists is, measurable, is called kála. Kala there, 

fore, is the name of the same Infinite Being, the same God Gayatri or 

Brahma or Swayambhu from whom the Vedas have been described to 
proceed in the first four accounts given above. 

We come now to the sixth. No mistake can be morb serious on 

j the part of Mouier Williams than the one he has committed in render- 

` ing Shatpatha Brahmana’s account of the origin of the Vedas, Ac- 
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cording to this account, the Creator brooded over the three worlds and 
thence produced three lights, fire, the air, and the sun, from which 
respectively were extracted tho Rig, Yajur and Sama Vedas. Here also 
Williams’ mistake lies in substituting English worlds for Sanskrit 
ones. William’s own translation only with the modification of putting 
the original Sanskrit words for which he has put the English ones 
will be: God, the Creator, brooded over the three worlds and thence 


produced the threo jyotis, afiaq qra and qfà and thence extracted tho 


three Vedas. Now jyoti does not mean light but illuminated being, 
mau in tho spiritual state, i.e. in the superior condition, and afta ara 
and «fa are no names for fire, air and sun, but are names of threa 


men, The meaning of tho passage, then, is that God in the begin- 
ning, created the organizations which received the spirits of three 
men known by the names of Agni, Vayu and Ravi. To these 


three rishis, yq: ata and tfa, men in the superior condition, God 


revealed the knewledge of Rig, Yajur and Sama respectively. Now, 
in what light does it contradict the other explanations ? Nor does 


Manu prove what Williams says. Says Manu:—afaqqiatfaraea ag 
AW AAA Sle aufMeaay as: UA TATA N 


This means that the three Vedas, Rig Yajuh and Sama were ro- 
vealed to the three rishis, Agni, Vayu and Ravi, to give a knowledge 
of how to accomplish the purpose of life in this world. 

We come now to the 7th account in Purusha Sukta, where, accord- 
ing to Monier Williams, the Vedas are derived from the mystical 
victim, Purusha. I here quote the Mantra of the Purusha Sukta :— 


aMaMcadEd Wa: MAA aN | 
eraiufa afat amreraaeniestaa | 


The plain meaning of which is that Rig, Yajnh, Suma, and 
Chhandas or Atharva Vedas have proceeded from that Purusha who is 
Yajna and Sarvahuta. Williams renders it into the mystical victim, 

_ Purusha. But he is on the wrong. Purusha is the universal spirit 
that pervades all nature. Says Nirukta II. 1. 5. 


gas: yae: yina: qaaa yaara fara yna Aea | 
aeai aaa afaa a saraista fifaa 


ag gace fefa fassa meaig ql qalu adfacafa aa nafa, 
the meaning of which is that God is called Purusha, because he is 


e 


yra, that is, he pervades the universe and even lives jn the in- 


terior of the human soul. It isin this sense that the mantra of the 


e 
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Veda is revealed, saying there is nothing superior to God, nothing 

separate from hira, nothing more refined, nothing more extended. He 

holds all but is himself unmoved. He is the only one. Yes, He, oven 

He, isthe spirit that pervades all. It is clear then that Purusha 

meaus the universal spirit of God. We como now to the second word 
ajna. Says Nirokta, III. 4. 2 :— : 


am: mead nega asfanta fant green wadia at 
agai nadifa a agacutfaa suara agia aaeatfa | 


The moaning is this. Why is yajna the name of God? Because 
He is prime mover of all the forces of nature ; beoause He is the only 
being to be worshipped ; and because to Him the Yajur mantras point 
out. The meaning, then, of the passage of Purusha Sukta quoted by 
Williams is this: From that God who is called Purusha, i.e. the Uni- 
versal Spirit, and who is also called Yajna for reasons given above, | 
have proceeded the Rig, Yajuh, Sama and Atharwan. 

Kighthly, the Mimansakas deolare the Vedas to be eternal and 
independently existent, a view which does not at all conflict with the 
former ones. 

‘And lastly, says Williams, “ We have the rishis themselves frø- 
quently intimating that the mantras were composed by themselves.’ In 
these days of spiritualism, no wonder if the spirits of the rishis 
appeared before Monier Williams and mystically whispered into 
his ears the composition of the Vedas by themselves. But in so 
far as the writings of tho rishis themsolves go, not only is the 
assertion of Williams merely false and baseless but positively injurious 
and very perverted, For, the rishis themselves declare themselves 
to be not at all the authors of the Vedas. ‘he Vedas are regarded by 
all of them as apaurusheya, ie., not the production of human heings, 
I will quote here Nirukta I, 6, 5:— 


WIACRATEATT FWA ANA sae URAA rI SJAA 
Azalea AFHZ: | Also, Nirukta II. 3. 2. as follows :— 


RÍNENAA MRA CINARA ARA NRARNTAA AB ER- 
ary arqaineniuafacafafa ANAA l 


The meaning of theso is that rishis were those people who had 
realised the truths in the mantras and having done so begun to 
enlighten those of their fellow-brethren who were ignorant of the 
truths in the same. Further on, says Aupamanyava, the rishis are 
only the seers of the mantras, but not the composers. 

We have now shortly dismissed with the first propositiou of Williams 
and partly with the second. The assertion of Williams that the 
mantras of the Vedas were composed by a whole class of ‘men called 
Rishis is entirely baseless. Not only were-they not composed by the 
whole class, but not even by one individual of that class. The reason 
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why Williams regards this to bo so, is that every mantra of the 

' Vedas gives four things, its Chhanda, Swara, Devata and Rishi. The 
name of the rishi only indicates the man who for the first time taught 
the meanings of that mantra to the world at large. 


The third proposition of Williams is that Vedas continued to grow 
till they became so bulky that their division into the present four 
volumes became necessary. Here again Monier Williains betrays his 
ignorance of Sanskrit. For, the four-fold classification of the Vedas, 
which according to Williams isdue to the accretion of compositional 
matter, and not to any ‘systematic and logical principle, 1 refer the 
readcr to what I onée published in the Arya Patrika, dated 13th Jnly, 
1886 :— 2 


“ The word rg signifies the expression of the nature and propertiés 
of, and the actions and .reactions produced by, substances. Hence, the 
‘name hnas been applied to Rig Veda as its function is to describe the 
physical, chemical and active properties of all material substances, as 
well as the psychological properties of all mental substances. Next to 
& knowledge of things, comes the practical application of that know- 
ledge, for, all knowledge has some end, that end being usefulness to 
man. Hence, Yajur Veda comes next to Rig Veda, the meaning of 
Yajur being application. Itis upon this double principle of liberal 
and professional or technical education that the well-known division 
of the course of study of Aryans, the Vedas, into Rig and Yajur is based.” 

After a knowledgo of the universe and the practice of that know- 
ledge, comes the elevation and exaltation of human faculties, which 
alone is compatible with the true Upésna of Brahma. The S&ma Veda 
has, for ils function, the expression of those mantras which lead to this 
exaltation of mind, in whioh one enters in the superior condition and 
becomes illuminated. a 


Let us not mock at the position taken by the Aryas with respect 
to the nature of the Vedas, for, there are reasons enough to justify 
this position. Not being a novel position at all, it is tho position that 
is maintained even according to the Hindu systems of mythology, 
which are but gross corrupt distortions of the Vedic sense and meaning. 
The broad and universal distinction of all training into professional 
and liberal, has been altogethor lost sight of in the Puranio mythology, 
and like everything else has been contracted into a narrow-superstitious 
sphere of shallow thought. The Vedas, instead of being regarded as nn- 

iversal text books of liberal and professional sciences, are now regarded 
jas” codes ofreligious thought. Religion, instead of being grasped 
ig principle of all active propensities of human nature, is 

j valent of certain creeds and dogmas. So with the 
Yot, even in this distorted remnant of Aryan 
uranic mythology—the division of the Vedas 
SO and the professional, is faithfully 

esent enlightened age ! implies a collection 
nd description of various gods and 
', Stands for the mantras recited in the 
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ritual, the active part of religious ceremonies. Thisis the view taken 
by the so-called scholars of the day. ; 
} We come now to Williams’ account of the Vedas. He says that 
the Vedas consist of 3 parts. I Mantra, II Brahmana and IIL 
Upanishad. We will not dwell here upon the fact that the mantras 
only are the Vedas and not the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, 
for the Brahmanas and the Upanishads are mere commentaries of the 
Vedas. He says :— 
“They (the mantra portion of the Vedas according to Williams) ° 
are comprised in 5 principal Sanhitas or coMections of Mantras, called 
į respectively Rig, Atharvan, Saman, Taitreya and Vajasaneya,” 
In one fullstop we have two assertions of Williams :— 
. J.-—That Sanhita means a collection of Mantras. 
ll.—That thore are five such collections, Rig, Atharva, Sama, 
Taitreya arid Vajasaneya. 
That Sanhita should mean a collection is another indication of 
bad Williams’ ignorance of Sanskrit Grammar. Says Panini 1. 4. 107. 


ut: afeaay: afgat, which means that the sannikarsh of one pad with 


another is called Sanhita. To make the distinction clear, I will refer 
the reader not to Panini but to Oriental Scholars themselves. Recent- 
ly there have been published two editions of Rig Veda, J. Sanhita 
Patha and 2. Pad Pátha. Both are collections of Mantras, but not 
Sanhitas. Now, had Sanhita meant collection of Mantras, Max Miiller 
would not have unconsciously refuted himselfand his brother scholar 
Monier Williams. His secofid assertion is with respect to the number 


of the Vedas, Vajasaneya g fgat is just what isknown by the name of 


= AAA, whereas Tuitreya Sfx is no Mantra &fgar but araa diga, 


7 =) Could Wiliams, unless he had a willingness to distort Sanskrit words 
and literature and a conscious desire to misrepresent and maliciously 
interpret evory Vedic truth, have ever committed a greater blunder 


than this? We are ever reading of agadi and azaaseat, but no 
one, not even Williams himself. has even heard or read of ẹg wana 


Tho fact is that the reticence or abottment of other scholars has made 
Williams too bold, and there is not one lie regarding Sanskrit litora- 
ture that his omnipotent sacred pen cannot conver into an authorita 
tive truth for the blind followers of the blind. Having defined the 
Vedas as prayers, invocations and hymns. Williams then proceeds to 
the discussion of anothor question. I shall state it in his own words. 

" «To what deities, it will be asked, were the prayers and hymus of 
these collections addressd? ‘This is an interesting inquiry, for these 
were probably the very deities worshipped under similar names by our 
Aryan progenitors in their primeval home, somewhere on the table- 
land of Centra] Asia, perhaps in the region of Bokhara, not far from the 
sources of the Oxus. The answer is: They worshipped those physical. 
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forces before which all nations, if guided solely by the light of nature, 
have in the éarly period of their life instinctively bowed down, and 
before which even the more civilized and enlightened have always 
been compelled to bend in awe and reverence, if not in adoration... ”* 


* LECTURE II. 
THE HYMNS OF THE VEDAS, (2). 


I come now to Monier Williams’ criticism on the Vedas, proper, 
Hore is what Monier Williams has to say on the subject :— 


“ In the Veda this unity soon diverged into various ramifications. 
Only a few of the hymns appear to contain the simple conception of 
one Divine Self-existent Omnuipresent Being, and even in these tho 
idea of one God present in all nature is somewhat nebulous and 
undefined, Perhaps the most ancient and beautiful deification was 
that of Dyaus, ‘the sky,’ as Dyauth-pitar, ‘ Heavently Father’ (the 
Zeus or Jupiter of the Greeks and Romanus). ‘Then, closely connected 
with Dyaus, was a goddess Aditi, ‘the Infinite Expanse,’ conceived 
of subsequently as the mother of all the gods. Next came a develop- 
ment of the same conception called Varuna, ‘the Investing Sky,’ said 
to answer to Ahura Mazda, the Ormazd of the ancient Persian (Zand) 
mythology, and to the Greek Ovpavds—but a more spiritual conception, 
leading to a worship which rose to the nature of a belief in the great 
en: Š This Varuna, again, was soon thought of in con- 
nection with another somewhat vague personification called Mitra, 
‘god of day.’ After a time these personstions of the sky and celes- 
tial sphere were felé to bə too vague. Soon after, thereforo, the great 
investing firmament resolved itself into separate cosmical entities with 
separate powers and attributes. First, the watery atmosphere— 
personified under the name of Indra, ever seeking to dispense his 
dewy treasures (indu), though ever restrained, socondly, the wind— 
thought of either as a single personality named Vayu, or asa whole 
assemblage of moving powers coming from every quarter of the 
compass, and personated as Maruts or ‘Storm-gods.’ At the same 
time in this process of decentralization—if I may use the term—the 
once purely celestial Varuna became relegated to a position among 
seven secondary deities of the heavenly sphere called Adityas (after- 
wards increased to twelve, and regarded as diversified forms of the 
sun in the several months of tho year), and subsequently to a dominion 
over the waters whon they had left the air and rested on the earth.” 


“Of these separately deified physical forces by far the most 
fayourite object of adoration was the deity supposed to yield the 
dew and rain, longed for by Eastern cultivators of the soil with even 
groater cravings than by Northern agriculturists, Indra, therefore— 
the Jupiter Pluvius of early Indian mythology—is undoubtedly the 
principal divinity of Vedic worshippers, in so far atleast as the 
greater number of their prayers and hymns are addressed to him.” 
eee O O O 

* Manuscript missing.—ED. 
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“ What, however, could rain effect without the sid of heat? A 
force the intensity of which must have impressed an Indian mind 
with awe, led him to invest the possessor of it with divine 
attributes, Hence the other great god of Vedic worshippers, and in 
some respects the most important in his connegtion with sacrificial 
rites, is Agni (Latin Jgnis), ‘the god of fire? Even 
Surya, ‘the sun’(Greek hlios), who was probably at first adored 
as the original source of heat, came to be regarded as only 
another form of fire. He was merely a manifestation of the same 
divine energy removed to the heavens, and fonsequently less accessible.’ 
Another deity, Ushas, ‘goddess of the dawn,’—the..... -of the Greeks, — 
was naturally connected with the sun, and regarded as daughter of 
the sky. Two other deities, the Ashvins, were fabled as connected with 

shas,as ever young aud handsomo, travelling ina golden car and 
precursors of the dawn. They are sometimes called Daxas, as divine 
physicians, ‘destroyers of diseases’ ; sometimes Nasatyas, as ‘never 
untrue.’ They appear to have been personifications of two luminous 
points or rays imagined to precede the break of day. ‘hese, with 
Yama, ‘the god of departed spirits,’ are the principal deities of the 
Mantra portion of the Veda.” 

Herein there are 13 points that Monier Williams brings in and also 
exactly 13 points that can be disputed. Williams points out that the 
Vedas sanction the worship of :— 

1. Dyauh-pitar, as the father of the sky Dyauh-pitar, which among 
Greeks or Romans becomes Zeus or Jupiter. 

2. Aditi, the goddess of jnfinite expanse, mother of all gods. 

3. Varuna, the God of investing sky, corresponding to Ahurmuzda 
of Persians and O z r and Gos of the Greeks. 

4, Mitra, the God of day, associate of Varuna. 

5. Indra, the god of the watery atmosphere. 

6. Vritta, the spirit of evil that opposed Indra. 

7. Vayu, the god of wind. 

8. Maruts, the storm-gods. 

9. Adityas, who were first regarded as seven in number. The 
number was finally increased to 12. The worship of the sun and 12 
solar months being thus established. 

10. Agni, god of fire. 

11. Ushan, goddess of dawn. 

12. Ashwins, twin precursors of dawn, called also Daxas or doctors 
and nasatyas or never uutrue. 


13. Yama, the god of departed spirits. 


Each one of these positions can be disputed, but I have neither time 
nor William’s provocation enough todoso. It would take usa long 
time to run over the list of these 13 gods and show that Williams has 
not understood auy one of these. But it would be useless, as Williams 
only quotes the Vedas on the subject of only seven.out of these 
thirteen, t.e., Varuna, Mitra, Indra, Aditya, Agni, Ashwin and Yama, 
and two more, kála or Time and rétri or Night, and leaves the remaining 
undiscussed, ` 


ore 
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In a future lecture we shall take up each of these assertions iu ss | 
turns and shew the strength of tha proof on which Williams bases the i 
truth of his assertions. But at present I have neither time enough nor | 
the disposition to perfrom this task, as another and more important 
question is pressing.» Sufice it to say then that in the opinion of 
Monier Williams tae, Vedas are records of arude and barbarous age 
when fetish worship prevailed, when the various objects and forces of na-- 
ture, like the sky, the firmament, the vast expanse, the day, the watery | 
atmosphere, the cloud, the wind, the storm, the rain, the sun with its 12- Í 

‘months, the fire, the dawn, the day-break aud the spirits of the dead, wero | 
worshipped. Of course, Monier Williams asserts that the deified forces iy 
addressed in the mantras, were probably not represented by images or 
idols in the Vedio period ; but he says that doubtless the early worship; 
pers clothed their gods with human form in their imaginations. Williams’ 
panegyric, then, on the non-idolatrous character of the Vedas, is a 
mere panegyric and no more. His object is, however, to show that, 
notwithstanding all allowances that can be made, the Vedas are, at N~ 
the best, books that contain fetish worship and low, uncivilized ‘A a 
‘theology. For, let me remind you of the question that I read in the 

“beginning. He Says :— ) ; i : 

“In the Veda, this unity soon diverged into various ramifications. 
Only a few of the hymus appear to contain the simple conception of 
one Divine Self-existent Omnipresent Being and even in these tho idea 
of one God present in all nature is somewhat nebulous and undefined.” 

My object to-doy is simply to point out that nowhere can these 
remarks of Williams be so well applicable as in the case of the Bible, 
the Bible which Monier Williams holds in such esteem, the Bible 
which he calls the sacred word of God, teachiug the only truo roligion, 
as opposed to the three false religions of the world,—Brahmanism, 
Islam and Buddhism, whereas the Vedas do not only in a few passages 

contain the simple conception of a Divine Self-existent Omnipresent 
Being, but throughout the Vedas we find God described as a Divine 
Self-existent and Omnipresent Being, and not only is this idea not 
cloudy or nebulous and undefined even in these passages, bat there 
can possibly be no clearer statements on the subject than those con- 
tained in the Vedas. 

I shall show that the Vedas only sanction pure undefiled monothe- 
ism, whereas the Bible is the book wherein the idea of one Divine, ` 
Self-existent, Omuipresent God is most nebulous and oxtremely unde- 
fined. á 2 l A 

To come to the Vedas aati saaana i faa faranaet ga? 
a 


aa | aor Aaa AQUIRAZ IAAT MACE: WALA || Wo g He a qo 
wu Hoy Il the meaning of which is:—We worship Him, the Lord of 


the universe of the inanimate and animate creation, for, He is 
the blesser of our intellect and our protector. He dispenses lifo and 
good among all. Him do we worship, for as He is our preserver and 
penofactor, so is He our way to bliss and happiness also, 


a 
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Again—afeeml: uH ug wer usafea ga: fefaaaacradan 
WoW Ho Rae 9 H y4 il The wise people always desire to obtain com- 


munion with Him who pervades everywhere, for, He is everywhere. 
Neither time nor space, nor substance can divide Him, He is not limited 
to one time or One place or one thing, but is everywhere just as the 
light of the sun prevades everywhere in unobstructed space. 


Again— yà qafa Aa Alar utied at: ofedtefaxd, 
SAAS TAAAMAAAICH ACA ARAMEAN go 22122 1 


God pervades through all matter and space, even the distant suns, 
sho far off directions and is consciously present everywhere. He is 
even conscious of His own powers. He mado the elemental atoms 
with which to begiu the creation of the Universe. He is all-bliss and 
eternal happiness. Any human soul that perceives and realises the 
existence of this Divine Being within himself and lives in the 
presence of this God, is saved, 


araa yaa ag aafaa mired afaa usd | aftaraarad 
ATH A Sar aAA THe! OFX TA ATG!! ll WAI Ale Qo HUo 33 


Wao 8 Ho 37 || Brahma who is the greatest of all and worthy of boing 


revered by all, who is present in all the worlds, and fit to be worshipped, 
whose wisdom and knowledge are boundless, who is even the support 
of the infinite space, in whorh all reside and are supported, as a treo 


resides in the seed and is supported by it, so is the world supported by 
Him. 


a fadtat a adlacaaat areqead a daa} a aes: atar AT 
TITIA, li AZA a Aaa Nal arcacaad l afas fanai wae: A UA 
UR UR ATH TAN Ba afar Sarva adi nafral Ho Alo v2 
Go 8 Ho Y4—Rz Il He is only one, there is no second, no third, no 


fourth God. ‘There is no fifth, no sixth, no seventh God. Yos, there is 
no cighth, no ninth, no tenth God. In Him, the Unitary Being, 
all live, move and have their being. 

You havo seen, then, what the religion of the Vedas is. Can there 
be any better, clearer, more distinct expression of monotheism than 
this ? Can we better assert the divinity and omnipresence of God? 

We como now to the Bible, the pet darling of Monier Williams and 
the Christians’ rock of ages, to prove the excellence of which 
Monier Williams so misinterprets, distorts and vilifies the Vedas. 

Bishop Watson in his letters to Thomas Paine said, “An honest man, 
sincero in his endoayours to search ont truth in reading the Bible, 
would examine first whether the Bible attributed to the Supreme Being 
any attribute repugnant to holiness, truth, justice and goodness, whether 
it represented Him as subject to human infirmities.” —B. Watson, p. 114, 


a 
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I would follow the same course. We find that the Bible does 
represent God as subject to human infirmities and that it does attribute 
to him attributes repugnant to holiness, truth, justice and goodnoss. 

It represents God as subject to bnman imfirmites. It represents 
him as having a body, subject to wants and weaknesses like those of 
ourselves. When he appears to Abraham, he appears, according to 
the Bible, as three angels. The Bible runs thus :— 

“9 And he (Abraham) lift up his eyes and looked, and, lo, three 
men stood by him: and when he saw them, he ran to meet them from 
the tent door, and bowed himself toward the ground. 

3 .And said, my Lord, if now I have found favour in thy sight pass 
not away, [ pray thee, from thy servant : 


4 Leta little water, I pray you, be fetched, and wash your feet, 


and rest yourselves under the tree. 

5 And I will fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort ye your hearts ; 
after that ye shall pass on: for therefore are ye come to your servant, 
And they said, so do, as thou hast said. 

6 And Abraham hastened into the tent unto Sarah, (his wife) 
and said, Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead it, 
and make cakes upon the hearth. 

7 And Abraham ran into the herd, ‘and fetched acalf tender ard 
good and gave it unto a young man; and he hasted to dress it. 

8 And he took butter, and milk, and the calf which he had dress- 
‘ed, and set it before them ; _and he stood by thom under the tree, and 
they did eat. 

9 And they said unto him, Where j is Sarah thy wife ? And he 
said, Behold, in the tent. 

10 And he said, I will certainly return unto thee according to the 


time of life ; and lo, Sarah thy wife shall have a son. ”—(Vide Geneses, 


Chap. XVIII. )t 2 
LECTURE IV. 
THE HYMNS OF THE VEDAS, (4.) 


In this lecture, I propose to deal with the 50¢h Sukta of the first 
Ashtaka of the Rig-veda, whose translation as well as remarks thereupon 
by Monier Williams, I subjoin herewith. Says Monier Williams :— 


“The next deity is Surya, the sun,” who, with reference to the 
variety of his functions, has various names—such as Savitri, Aryaman, 
Mitra, Varuna, Pushan, sometimes ranking as distinct deities of the 
celestial sphere. As already explained, “he is associated in the minds 


: of Vedic worshippers with fire, and is frequently described as sitting 


in a chariat drawn by seven ruddy horses (representing the seven days 
of the week), preceded by the Dawn. Here is an example of a hymn 
(Rigveda 1, 59) addressed to this deity, translated almost literally :— 


The rest of the criticism is missing.—Ep. 
ee makes Indra, Agni and Surya, the Vedio Triad of Bade, 


x a 


¥ : 
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Behold the rays of dawn like heralds, lead on high 
The Sun, that men may see the great all-knowing god. 
The stars slink off like thieves in company with Night, ` 
Rofore the all-seeing eye, whose beams reveal his presence, 
Gleaming like brilliant flames, to nation after nation. 
With speed, beyond the ken of mortals, thou, O Sun, 
Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all. ‘ 
Thou dost create the light, and with it dost illume 
Lhe universe entire ; thou risest in tho sight 
Of all the race of men, and all the host of heaven. 
Light-giving Varuna! thy piercing glance doth scan. 
In quick succession all this stirring, active world, 
And penetrateth too the broad ethereal space, 
© Measuring our days and nights and spying out all creatures. 
Surya, with flaming looks, clear-sighted god of day, 
Thy seven ruddy mares bear on thy rushing car. 
With these thy self-yoked steeds, seven daughters of thy chariot, 
Onward thou dost advance. To thy refulgent orb. 
Beyond this lower gloom and upward to the light. 
Would we ascend, O Sun, thou god among the gods.” 


In this paragraph Monier Williams asserts :— 


~ (i) That Surya, the sun, was worshipped as a deity under different 
names, Savitri, Aryaman, Mitra, Varana and Pushan. 

(ii) That in the minds of Vedic worshippers Surya was associated 
with Fire. ® , i 

(iii) That ‘Surya is described as sitting in a chariot drawn by 
sevən ruddy horses preceded Éy the dawn. 

(iv) That those ruddy horses represent the seven days of the 
weok. 

Monier Williams subjoins*an almost literal translation of the 50th 
Sukta of the Ist Ashtaka of the Rigveda, which has been mentioned 
before. : i 

I need not say that Pushan, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman and Savitri 
are only other names of the same Surya, and that Agniis also another 
name for it, but unlike Williams they are not the different names 
under which Surya, the sun, was worshipped. Surya is rather the God 


of the Universe @ze azar maaa: He is the Universal Spirit 
n>? : _~ . á 
that pervados the whole animate and inanimate creation. 

The Sapta harita are not the seven ruddy horses of the sun that 
pull his chariot, nor has the sun any chariot. "Tho Sapta harita are the 
soven rays as shall.appear further.on. Tho ratha means this sublime 
universe. The seven days of the week are not tho seven haritas. But 


the value of William’s translation will appear better after the true 
translation is given. 


I shall now proceed with my explanation of each one of she Mantras 
giving Monier William’s translation of the same, so that both might 
appear side by side in a position fit to be compared. 
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s * tho Divine essentials within the very interior of every 
living soul. 
Compare with the above the Monier William’s translation of the 
same (3rd) mantra. Says he :— 
«(The Sun), whose beams reveal his presence. 
| Gleaming like brilliant flames, to nation after nation.” 
l In vain do wo°seek for that purity of meaning, that sublimity of 
thought, that absorbing importance of the subject of matter, in Williams’ - 


translation of the Mantra. gai qa, to William’s scholarly mind, means 


“nation after nation.” Tle Ketayah and Agnayah become beams and 

p: brilliant flames. In vain do the philologists of the West try to 
{ distort the sense of Vedic Mantras, and to make it correspond with 
,the records of a primitive, comparatively savage and mythological 
jage. I say, in vain, do these so-called scholars of oriental languages 
try to interpret the Vedic records according to the light of their 
brain-bred, 1 mean, fancy-bred science, philology. For, all philologies, 
scholarships and Jearnings melt away like ice before the concentrated 
penetrative, heat-pouring potent beams of truth. | 
We come now to the 5th Mantra of this Sukta, with Monier William’s i 
characteristic translation...... “ Thou (the sun) risest in the sight À 
of all the race of men, and all the host of heaven.” Can Williams ever bo } 
said to understand the meanings of Vedic Mantras, or specifically, say of ' 
this Mantra? Whero is his conception of Vedic mythologies? Where i 
is his keen Christian sense which smells of element-worship in the | 


Vedas! Hasib gone so wrong as to* incapacitate him even from 

understanding tbo simplest things; The sun never rises at once in 
. the sight of all the race of men; bué poor ignorant superstitious 
= Vedic worshippers might have imagined so, but can even an idiot, a 
| zulu savage, that has not even the millionth part of the experience 
that Williams has—can he, even ho imagine the sun to rise in the 
sight of all tho host of Heaven—he means the starry formament. No! 
Expresssd in the language of a savage the sun simply blinds the 


| glittering sights of the starry host of the Heaven. It simply blows 
i the vight-gems, tho stars, into a fine powder of nothingness and 
i oblivion. But it never rises in the sight of all the host of 


Heaven, for, as it rises, the stars get blinded and shrink into nothing- 
ness. Whence, then, the mistake into which Monier Williams bas 


stepped? Clearly itis thus. Williams translates @qrajq into the starry 
host of Heaven. He has forgotten his translation of deva into gods 


and deities. But heros@qqar means all tho host of Heaven. Monier 
Williams’ memory further slips the words of tho Mantra qegsfaxqeaeg. 
It scoms that the Vedic poet had put this unmoaning phrase here only 


oe Manuseript missing. 
t For Pandit Guru Datta’s translation of 4th Mantra see pp. 30-32 of Terminology of 
the Velas and European scholars,” _ 
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to keep up tho poetical metro! But another explenation is possible. 


Williams was so much occupied with all the host of Heaven that as 
the san rose, with the host of Heaven, depsrted his memory of this 
pbraso also. Hence the the vacuum in his translation. 
Wo have said that God is the cause of this panorama of tha 
universo. Is He not fit to be worshipped? He who undoubtedly lives j 
H 


in us, mortal RIAgqIA men, and inthe hearts of the wise arias well ag 
SEMAN 


the materiel objects of creation. He who lives by actually residing 
in the interior of every thing and being qsg yes.Ha is the most fit 


object of our worship. In worshipping Him, we do not worship a mera 
phantom-picture, we do not worship a distant being or existence, but 
the ever-present, omniscieut living God. lt is no worship of 
Christ, one, who, if Bible gossip be true, lived and died somo 1900 
years ago, who is now no more among us, who lived in Judea and 
Jerusalem, not in India or America, who lived among the Hebrews, not 
amoug the Aryas and the American Indians, and in spite of all this, 
who only lived, but does not live as he did once in human form, in 
flesh and blood. Christ-days are gone, but God-days are ever alive. 
Compared with the pure and sublimo faith of the Vedas, which is also 
the faith of the Aryas, compared with the worship of the living divinity 
in us, Christianity is but a very crude form of Idolatry. Further 
more the Vedas enjoiu a divinity worship notin solemn words and 
amid congregation, in sky piercing churches and “ farces of friutless 
prayer,” but in the living temple of human heart, a worship which 
consists only in the realisation on earth and hereafter of that Universal 


bliss, that reigns calmly overywhoro, faxd waes. 


I talk of no production of my imagination when I speak of the 
worship of God in the living temple of the human heart. This alone 
is tho true worship. It conducts itself as naturally and silontly as 
the fragrance of flowers. It requires no set formulae of the churches, 
no Bhajans and Sangit-málas of his or her composition. True worship 
is an undisturbed mind, a virtuous life perpetual ; Says Krishna :— 


Ssatigau maigen sai afazefa “Theo residence of God is in E 
“v v isd 


innermost heart of man.” Let me supploment this idea with quotations 
from the Vedas and the Upanishats. : 

“ Any place where the mind of man can bo undisturbed is suitable 
for tho worship of the Supremo Being.” 

“The vulgar look for their gods in water ; the ignorant think they 
reside in wood, bricks and stones; men of more extended knowledge 
seok them in celestial orbs ; but wiso men worship the Univorsal Soul. 

“There is One living and true God, everlasting, without parts or 
passions ; of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; the Maker aud 
Preserver of all things. 
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“ That Spirit, who is distinct from matter and from all beings con- N 
tained in matter, is not various. He isone and He is beyond descrip- 
tion ; whose glory is so great that there can be no image of him. He is 
tho Incomprehensible Spirit, who illaminates all and delights all; 
from whom all proceed, by whom they live after they are born ; nothing 
but the Supreme Being should be adored by a wise man.” 
if “Through strict veracity, uniform control of the mind and senses, 
i abstinence from sexual indulgence and ideas derived from spiritual 
teachers, man should approach God, who, full of glory and perfection, 
works in the heart, and to whom only votaries freed from passion and 


dosire can approximate.” 

Let me not multiply quotations in proof of my position. But rather, i 
let us, like sincere devotees of the truth confess that formal congro- ws 
gational worship is quite informal, and that, worship, and true worship, > 


is never offered in words, not at all in pathetic, tear shedding sermons. i 
The only true worship that Vedas enjoin and which we also should 
learn to conduct is the practice of strict veracity, of uniform control of 
mind and senses, of abstinence from sexual indulgence, of learning 
lessons from spiritual teachers, and of freedom from passion and desire, 

This, then, is, in brief, the Vedic Worship. Contrast with it, if you } 
please, the worships of the whole religious world. This worship alone ! 
can lead us to the realization of pure divine wisdom, No other can. { 


Qí 


For, the light, the intelligent light qaqa, that shines through the 
world and through men, that witnesses,all our actions qajqzafa, and 
regulates the phenomena of the material spheres auia Wa, is the 
light that can lead us to wisdom and purity qqa gram I| Lot it be 3 


understood, then, that none who has note learnt to conduct this true 
worship of the Universal Soul, can ever attain to purity and wisdom. =- 

This is the true mode of worship, for, this exactly is the sense of the a 
6th Mantra of the 50th Sukta of Rig Veda which runs thus:— 


GA an BAA yia HA WA | ea TEM OFA la N d 
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Yes, the human spirit it is that sees, feels, hears, smells, tastes, wills, 
knows, does and understands everything. Thehumañ spirit is the real con- 
scious man.—Prashna Upanishat, iv, 9. : 


e How painful istgnorance, Pdtanjali says that ignorance is the only 
soil where evils can grow and germinate.” And soit is. All the evil 
of this world is the result of misdirection of natnral forces, ultimately 
traceable to ignorance. Nowhere is ignorance, however, so baneful as 
when it appertains to the ignorance of one’s own self. Under the 
stunning effect of iguorance people imagine themselves to be deprived 
of their own vital essence. And the so-called theologies of the world, 
no less than the materialistic objective externalism of the day, are 
busy in propagatiug scepticism, and even downright nihilism, on the 
subject. Asa matter of fact, more is due in this direction to the 
pious teachings of the so-called religious world than to the sincere and 
logically-arrived at convictions of philosophers and scientific men. The 
conclusions arrived at by sincere. investigators and unprejudiced, 
unbiased reasoners, are, at the worst, only doubtful and fluctuating. 
They terminate in the confession of a mystery, or of some indefinite 
rolation between mind and body. But our wise theologians of all 
religions go further. Their assertions are positive, dogmatic, and leave 
no room for doubt. The pious missionary, who believes in tho perfect- 
ed political religion of the western world, t.e. popular Christianity 
refined, returns this unequivocal answer to the query, What is human 
spirit ? “And the Lord God formed man (Adam ?) of the dust of tho 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man be- 
came a living soul.” t And Mahomet’s doctrine of Nafakht Fih, as 
given in the Qoran, is but a reiteration of the same, an echo of the 
biblical account in every sense. Thus is the grand problem of life and 
death solved by the Mahomedan and Christian worlds alike; and thus 
is the human spirit declared to be a mere breath. Faithful to the 
instincts of his atheistic Christian land, poet-laureate Tennyson thus puts 
the answer in.the mouth of personified Nature:— 
“ Thou makest thine appeal to me: 
I bring to life, I bring to death : 
The spirit does but mean the breath: 
I know no more,” ł 


* Yoga aphorism, ii, 4, s 
+ Genesis, ii, 7. 
t In Momoriam, 56, 2. 
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Not only is the human spirit, then, deprived of his proper functions D 
and powers, but even scared out of existence. Apart from the absur- 
j dity of the supposition, for, the Great Eternal Being must haye become 
| almost tired—so as to require rest on every seventh day—of so con- 
stantly blowing out of his exhausting lungs breaths of vital firo to 


ow 
| 


i keep alive so many millions of millions of millions of living boings, { 
' inhabiting tho innumerable worlds occupying the infinite space, the i 
i doctrine is in itself highly pernicious and misleading. For, what can Í 


be more pernicious than this, that a human being should be declared to | 
- be a void, a phantom, a breath, and no moro. 


Once admit that the hutnan spirit is not a substance or an entity ff 
as real as palpable mattor, (nay more so) ; once admit, like Buddhas, jÆ 
that human life is but an evanescent spark. passing off like a transient — 


meteor in the sky ; or, lke Christians, that it is a mere breath ; or; «a 
like modern subjective evolutionists, that ‘spirit’ is only a conception i 
inherited by the civilized races from their savage progenitors who 
formed it, misled by the delusive phenomena of dreams wherein a kas 
savage is represented to dream a friend coming and talking to him, 
whereas on awakening, ho finds that the friend is nowhere, thus giving 
to the savage a notion, that every human being must have got a cor- : } 
responding invisible second self, that appoars in dreams, but is not 
tangible; once admit the airy nothingness of the human spirit, and 
down goes with it the whole fabric of all religion and morality. Can 
supernatural Christianity, with its gratis scheme of salvation, be based 
upon this sand-foundation of spirit-notion? O vain Christian! wipe 
off your theology and your schome of salvation, for, thero is no human 
spirit to be saved. That which you would save, is but a phantom, a 
mere breath. lt is no substantiality. “And yo Mahomedans! got 
rid of yoar doctrine of prophetic interposition, for, interposition will 
r only save a phautom that has already disappeared, or would, perhaps, 
be destroyed the next moment. And all yo, who believe in the genera- 
( tion“ of human spirit, i.e., in its creation out of nothing by tho flat 
of the Deity, understand that what sprang into existence out of 
nothing will fall back into the chaos out of which it sprang, and be 
resolved into nothing | 
This superstition, or misimpression of the non-entity of spirit, is not 
confined to the primary strata of religion alone. It has begun to 
. permeate through the oivilized world, till it has reached the margin of 


——— 


‘scientific speculation.’ 
| ‘Tho mechanical theory of the universe undertakes not only to 

account for all physical phenomena by describing them as variances in 
the structure or configuration of material systems, ’ but strives even to 
apprehend all vital and physiological phenomena by reducing them to 
the elements of mass and motion. Thus, Wundt, spoaking of physio- 
logy, says, “ The viow that has now become dominant (in physiology), 
and is ordinarily designated as the mechanical or physical view, has 


 “ Generation, progross and eternal existenco are the characteristics of soul.” Brahmo 
Samaj Tract, “Saddbarma Sutram,” translated by Nayina Chandra Rai, Chapter III, 
Sutra, 36. 
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its origin in the cansal conception long prevalent in the kindred 
departments of natural science, which regards nature as a single 
chain of causes and effects wherein the ultimate laws of causal actions 
are the Jaws of mechanics. Physiology thus appears as a branch of 
applied physics, its problem being a reduction of vital phenomena to 
general physical laws, and thus ultimately to the fuudamental laws 
of Mechanics.” Again, says Professor Haeckel. iu clearer terms, 
“ The general theory of evolution.........assumes that in nature there 
is a great, unital, continuous and everlasting process of developmeent, 
and that all natural phenomena, without exception, from the motion of 
the celestial bodies and the fall of the rolling estone up to the growth of 
the plant and the consciousness of man, are subject to the same great. law 
of causation—that they are ultimately to be reduced to atomic 
mechanics.” Not this alone, but Haeckel further declares that this 
theory ‘‘is the only scientific theory which affords a rational explana- 
tion of the universe, and satisfies the craving of the intellect for 
causal connections, inasmuch as it links all the phenomena of nature 
as parts of a great unital process of development and as a series of 
mechanical causes and effects.’ * Working under the charms of this 
mechanical theory of the universe, Dr. Büchner, in his “ Matter and 
Force, ” denies even existence to psychology or subjective philoosophy. 
Many regard matter and its chemical workings as sufficient to acconnt 
for all force and all mind. The notion of personality, immortality or 
independence of matter is again discarded by some as suporstitious and 
absurd. Thus it is with philosophers and scientific mon, who live from 
day to night in dread of utter annihilation. 

Notwithstanding tho fact that such materialism has long prevailed 
and even now prevails in tẹ strongholds of Science and Religion in 
Western countries, it is remarkable to note that there have been from 
timo to timo men who havo fearlessly oxplored the regions of nature 
and made attempts at understanding and stating the bare truth. 


Deep researches in physiology have revealed the fact that the 
human organisation is endowod with a self-conservative energy. And 
physicians and medical men in different ages have come to the conclu- 
sion, on the basis of their medical experience with the sick and the 
diseased, that thore is in the human organisation a self-healing power 
which goes to restore the sick and throw off disease, and that medicines 
aro only aids to this healing power. Thus, Von Helment was obliged 
to recognise a principle which he called “ Archous,” and regarded it 
as independent of inert and passive matter—a principle that presided 
over all diseases and inspired the proper medicines with vitality enough 
to heal or to restore. The same principle was callod by Stahl “ anima,” 
and was regarded as supplying losses and repairing injuries, besides 
overcoming diseasos. The same priaciple was called by Whytt “ the 
sentient principle.” It was differontly styled by Dr. Cullen, who 
called it the “vis medicatriv naturae”; by Dr. Brown, who called it the 
“Culori”; by Dr. Darwin, who named it “Sensorial energy;’ by Rush, 


* Stallo’s Concepts of Modern Physics, pp, 19—20. 


} 
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who called it “occult cause”; by Brousais, who called it “vital chemistry”; 
and by Hooper, who calls it the ‘‘vital principle.” Living power, 
Conservative force, Economy of human nature, and Powers of life, 
these and many such others have been the names by which the same 
principle has been called. i 

Whereas physicians and medica] men have proceeded on the one 
side to approach the belief ina vital principle, theoretic speculation on 
biology has advanced far enough to probe the question of the genesis of 
life. And honest investigators and sincere writers have been compelled 
to recognize that, “life, however, may also be considered as a cause, since 
amongst the phenomena présented by all living beings, there are some 
which cannot be referred to the action of known physical or chemical 
laws, and which, therefore, temporarily, at any rate, we must term 
Cvita lene ‘ 

It has also been maintained that there is a plastic carbon-compound, 
called protoplasm, composed of four inseparable elements—Carbon, 
Oxygen, Hydrogen and Nitrogen,—which is the physical basis of life, 
and consequently very often the doctrine of organisation-genesis of 
life has been urged. But to do justice to this physical basis of life, 
it must be remarked that although the presence of these four elements 
apparently fixes it asa physical basis, yet, that it possesses always 
a definite composition, is very much doubted. “It has not yet been 
shown that the living matter, which we designate by the convenient 
term of ‘protoplasm,’ has universally and in all cases a constant and 
undeyviating chemical composition; and indeed there is reason to 
believe that this is not the case.”t Fufthermore, in consideration of 
the vital phenomena presented by the lowest animals, scientific 
authorities have been obliged to confes/ that organisation is not an 
intrinsic and indispensable condition of vital phenomena. Speaking 
of Amceba, remarks Professor Nicholson, “This animalcule, which is 
structurally little more than a mobile lump of semi-fluid protoplasm, 
digests as perfectly—as faras the result itself is concerned—as doos 
the most highly organized animal with the most complex digestive 
apparatus. It takes food into its interior, it digests it without the 
presence of a single organ for the purposo; and, still more, it possesses 
that inexplicable selective power by which it assimilates out of its food 
such constituents as it needs, whilst it rejects the remainder. In the 
present state of our knowledge, therefore, we must conclude that even 
in the process of digestion, as exhibited in the Amoeba, there is 
something that is not merely physical or chemical. Similarly any 


organism, when just dead, consists of the sam9 protoplasm as before, ` 


in the same form, and with the same arrangements; but it has most 
unquestionably lost a thing by which allits properties and actions 
were modified, and come of them were produced. What that something 
is, we do not know, and perhaps never shall know; and it is possible, 
though highly improbable, thst future discoveries may demonstrate 
that it is merely a subtle modification of some physical force..,......... 


# Nicholson’s Manual of Zoology, 6th Edition, page 7. 
+ Lbid, page 9, note. 
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It appears, namely, in the highest degree probable, that every 
Vital action has in it something which is not merely physical and 
chemical, but which is conditioned by an unknown force, higher in its 
nature and distinct in kind as compared with all other forces. The 
presence.of this vital “ force ” may be recognized evea in the simplest 
phenomena of nutrition ; and no attempt even has hitherto been made 
to explain the phenomena of reproduction by the working of any 
_ known physical or chemical force.” * 


Speaking of the same, Professor Huxley remarks :—“ It seems - 


difficult to imagine a state of organisation lower than that of Gregarinida, 
and yet many of the Rhizopoda are still simpler. Nor is there any 
group of the animal kingdom which more admirably illustrates a very 
well-founded doctrine, and one which was often advocated by John 
Hunter, that life is the cause and not the consequence of organisation, 
for, in these lowest forms of animal life there is absolutely nothing 
worthy of the name of organisation to be discovered by the microscopist 
though assisted by the beautiful instruments that are now constructed. 
In the substance of many of these creatures, nothing is to be discovered 
but a mass of jelly, which might be represented by a little particle of 
thin glue. Not that it corresponds with the latter in composition, but 
it has that texture and sort of aspect; it is structureless and organless, 
and without definitely formed parts, Nevertheless, if possesses all the 
essential properties and characters of vitality : itis produced from a 
body like itself, it is capable of assimilating nourishment and of 
exerting movements. Nay, more, it can produce a shell, a structure, 
in many cases, of extraordinary complexity and most singular beauty. 

“ That this particle of jelly is capable of guiding physical forces, in 
such a manner as to give rise to those exquisite and almost mathemati- 
cally arranged structures—being itself structureless and without 
permanent distinction or separation of parts—is, to my mind, a fact of 
the profoundest significance,” t 


The irresistible conclusion to which the above leads, and which 
Haeckel also holds, is that“ the forms of their organisms and of their 
organs result entirely from their life.’ Itis clear, then, that by whatso- 
ever name it may be called, life, vital principle, organising principle, occult 
cause, sensorial energy, vis medicatrix nature, anima, or so many other 
names, modorn scientific world has come face to face with a 
dynamic physiological reality which they call hfe. It isno more a 
mere breath, a mere phantom, or a mere product of organisation. It 
is rather a subtle, refined, invisible, dynamic substance, a reality that 
builds up the organisation, causes growth, vitality, and motion, repairs 
injuries, makes up losses, feeds, feels, is sentient, originates actions, 
rosists, overcomes and cures diseases. This is the irresistible conclusion 
to which physiological researches have led sincere investigators and philo- 
sophers in western countries. Thus it is that they have been compelled 


% Nicholson’s Zoology, 6th Edition, pp. 12—13. 


+ An introduction to the classifications of animals, by Thomas Henry Huxley, LL.D., 
F.R.S., London, 1869, pp. 10—11. 
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to admit a reality, (call it material if it will please you), yet, a reality, 
which the arfcient philosophers of tho east styled Atma (mAT) 


If we have purposely avoided mentioning ancient eastern authorities 
on the subject, it is for the plain reason that India of the present day 
derives its intellectual activity, faith, belief and conviction mainly 
from civilized occidental England. Had wo, in the very beginning, 
culled evidence from ancient Sanskrit authors just to prove these very 
positions literally, there is no doubt that these remarks even would have 


been unhesitatingly pronounced as superstitious, whimsical, unscientific 


and old-grown ; although, even after the best evidence from western 
authors on the subject has been collected, there is not to be found 
that systematic, exhaustive enumeration of evidence which is the 
characteristic of a settled or decided opinion. ° 


To come, however, to the proper subject, “ Evidences of tho Human 
Spirit ” from the standpoint of Vaisheshika philosophy. As already 
pointed out, the ancient philosophers of Aryavarta styled this vital 
principle Atma. Itis to be remembered that Atma is one of the nine 
dravyas of the Vaisheshika philosophers. A dravya, in Vaisheshika 
philosophy, is something in which attributes and actions inhere,* or 
what in English philosophy would be called asubstance, or better still, a 
substratum, or a noumenon. Jt is clear, then, that Atma is a reality, one 
of the nine nonmena of the universe, a substance in which attributes 
and actions inhero. 


Let us, thorofore, divest ourselves of out previous notions concerning 
the human spirit, so that we may the better understand its nature, 
according to this philosophy. English metdphysicians having generally 
regarded the human spirit as an immaterial nothing something, have 
been unable to offer any explanation as to how the mind knows tho 
external universe and acts on it. Regardihg the human mind, as they 
did, as altogether immaterial, z.c., as divosted of all the properties of 
matter, even of the substantiality and extension or space-occupation of 
matter, they found their intellects compelled to halt, when tho problom 
of the cognition of the external world was presented to them, In vain, 
did they attempt to solve the problem by referring cognitions to 
impressions of external matter, or to correspondences produced by the 
Divine energy; for the problem still remained the same. 


A soft, plastic melting bar of wax is taken, spread upon a surface, 
anda hard, rigid, solid, carved design imprinted upon it. The wax 
easily takes the desiga upon it. This is the impression on the wax. 
It was similarly urged that external objects which are material, cannot 
be perceived by the altogether immaterial spirit directly, for we cannot 
conceive of any action between things that have no properties in 
common, for instance, such as mind and mattor—mind, which is almost 
altogether ideal, invisible, impalpable, phantom-like airy nothing ; and 
matter, which is independently existing, external, real, visible, tangible 


and perceptible. It was, therefore,,asserted that what takes place in the 


‘porception of things is this :—The sensorium first takes the impression of 


e 
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things external, and it is this impression in the sensorium which is 
ultimately perceived by the spirit. But this does not solve the problem. 
For, if the sensorium takes the impression of objects external, however 
soft, plastic and liquidous the sensorium may be, it must be yet material : 
for, no matter what the substance may be, a material substance can only 
leave impressions on a material something. The gonsorium, therefore, 
must be itself material, if it can bo impressed by external matter at 
all. If, then, the sensorium itself be material, as we are compelled to 
beliove it is, the problem has not been solved ; for, the difficulty still 
remains as to how the altogother immaterial mind can perceive the 
material and therefore external impressions on the sensorium. 


Some philosophers have maintained that Divino interposition is the 
only means of gotting rid of this difficulty. ‘They, therefore, theorize 
that tho Divino Boing the spirit of God, through omnipotence, works 
out the matorial phonomena of nature in the physical external world 
on one hand, and corresponding internal mental changes directly in the 
world of mind, on the othor; that thus, we are every moment conscious, 
not of matter and material phenomena, but of corresponding mental 
phenomena, existing independently by the direct working of the Divine 
Will. It is needless to say that this theory, instead of explaining the 
cognition of tho external world, cuts short the Gordiau knot by uttorly 
donying the very existence of any such cognition at all. It not only 
robs us of our cognition, but robs us of the very external world itself, 
for, if we be not conscious of the external world, but of mental changes 
only, say, correspondingly worked out by Divine interposition, what 
proof have we that any such extornal world exists, 


This difficulty of explaining the cognition of the external world 
becomes augmented still further, when we come to consider tho parallel 
and correlate question of tho action of the human spirit upon matter. 
Here may lio a heavy mass‘of iron, say, 20 seors in weight. At the 
command of the spirit, tho arm rises, and tho weight is lifted up. Here 
is another mystery to be explained. How can the altogether im- 
material spirit lift up the altogether material and external weight of 
twenty seers? Replies the impatient reader, the weight is moved in 
consequence of the movement of the hand. But, who moved the equally 
material hand? Ono may go a step further and say that tho feat 
was accomplished by a regular contraction of the muscles, but the 
muscles are material still, and the question still remains, who contract- 
ed the muscles? Hero the vain physiologist may say that there passed a 
nervous current from the brain and straight contracted the muscles. 
But the question still flutters before the mind, what stimulated the 
nervous currents? You answer, the will of tho spirit. And here lies 
the question of quostions, how could the immaterial spirit stimulate, 
by his immaterial will, the solid, whito, fibrous, silvery material nerves 
to yield up their nervous fluid and contract the muscles? It is plain, 
then, that there can bo no escape from the final riddle: and whence 
this riddle ? Clearly enough from tho preconceived erroneous notion 
that the spirit is an altogother immaterial airy nothing, phantom-like, 
or breathly something, 
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Once admit, as the Vaisheshika philosophy teaches, that the Atmé 
(SZAT), human spirit, is at least as good a substance as matter, as 
good a noumenon or substratum as ordinary external objects are possess- 
ed of, and it will be clear how substance can act upon substance or 
be impressed by substance. This peculiar substance, Atma, is the sont 
of two grand manifestations, the voluntary and the involuntary. The 
voluntary or conscious functions of Aimé are the functions called 
y cognition, feeling and will: also called Buddhi—consciousness, sukha— 

_ feoling of pleasure, dukha—feeling of pain, ichchháé—desire, dwesha— 
repulsion, and prayatna— conscious exertion. Theso voluntary func- 


\ 


—_———— 


tions of the spirit have formed the basis of discussions of all metaphy- 
f sicians who have ignorantly or wilfully neglected the treatment of the 
other set of functions—pranapana or respiration, nimeshonmesha or tiG 
nictitation, jivana or physiologic building and animation, manas ôr 
sensation, gati or movement, indriya or activity of the senses, and m 


i antaravikara or organic feelings. The result of the separation of these 
two sets of the fuuctions of the spirit has been that schools of metaphy- b- 
sicians and scientific men have been set up in conflict with each other, 
both denying the substantiality of the spirit. The motaphysicians deny 
the substantiality of the spirit, evidently on the ground that sensations, i 
feclings, wills, desires and ideas, perceptions and cognitions havo no | 
independent existence of their own, but seem to be manifested only in i 
organised structure. There is besides a tendency, among metaphysi- 
cians, to regard whatsoever is internal or montal as imaginery or as 

P phenomenal but not as real or substantial. Hence, dealing as they do, 
with the departments of cognition, feeling and will, they regard tho 
mind no more real than its phenomena, ad they also recognised tho 
involuntary functions of tho spirit, they would have readily preceived 
that the real something which produces such tangible, real phenomena 
as the building up of structures or tho ayimation of organism, or which | 
produces motion and the co-ordination of motion, is the reality that —~— 
sentiently feels, knows and wills. £ | 


On the other hand, the scientific world has been prone to deny 
j substantiality to spirit from the opposito ground that their external 
H phenomenal researches into the functions of organisms could only | 
ki reveal to them, at their bost, the involuntary potencies of the spirit | A 
and this could not otherwise happen. For, the whole material world, 
from the psychological point of view, is merely objective existence. 
Tho human spirit is the only substance that is both objective -and 
subjective at the samo time. ‘The scientific world, owing to its material- 
ism and the deep seated tendency of only depending on sense A 
testimony, have only sought the objective side of the human spirit, | 
and have therefore landed thomselvyes into a nihilism which denies 
the subjective side of the human spirit. Not finding the involuntary 
tendencies of the spirit anywhere outside of organic matter, for, then, 
thoy would not be manifest, they have denied to consciousness an 
independent substratum. For, it is to them more agreeable and 
uniform to regard life also as one of the forces, and since conscious- 
ness has no place in this list of forces, it must bo the appearent, mal 
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delusivo result of the most complicated working of natural forces. 
To them, matter with ifs chemical affinity is all-sufficient. Had both 
sets of functions, voluntary and involuntary, of the htiman spirit 
been simultaneously viewed, no darkness would have enshrouded the 
realm of mind. It would have been perceived that the human spirit, 
in performing what are called the involuntary functions of the mind, 
behaves just in the same way as different elements of matter do. 
The spirit too, with its inherent chemical affinities and dynamic 
activitios, attracts and repels blood from the heart, air from the 


lungs, and nervous currents or electricity from the brain. This . 


double-phased existence of Atmá (Beat) il the subject of the following 
quotation from the /’rashastapdda Bhashya of Gautama, 


BCATAATT: | 


mreneaitacseaieea, aa Beareneaacd afa act: 
meqiquassaa fad a aana: fad, aandaa atua 
aAa, aaf faaan a narisat, a aAA 
aagi dara isea | a ATA aed, azifeagaatcdcareaa aA- 
maa Afecorat acacargavag fanaa gaea, 
qna ANFAANI AI aa HIRATA MCU ATE, 
qiftaicarercanaracaeaanca aafunead | wdeanarfatteai 4 
faamaeaina vafafrafarat taeda faan- 
caarfeaneeaifacsamaiae | RA ae aAA aay 
fanaardetamacaufyaa, fateaancdu AJAA ANAA, 
gga sfeaawadteufe fafarargenfafta, afsaafagaarea 
RUE AHAA At: REAU JENTI QARA Fa I, AQA- 
Aaaa tareafanna caafatnat SHA Sa ANAT AHART 
Ramaga afiazat asad | afequeadear Fa nRa ÄN- 
qaq Aa l A aa AT: HAART aqaaaaalareney 
afacarearageaurfacasafecaicaucaieg aE ween vaag 
weqeafataifefa aa qu g REg ARAA EREA TEAC 
deu Rana NaN ea aA AR gaga: aeaea: 
fasr, aratEAlacAraTTUIATAAITIST AMAA, WERT: A 
HICUCTTAAA, AAAAAACHEAL, TANAAN, AAAI la ATATUA 


a 
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: U AUAA ACARUAR I 
The following is a rough and almost literal translation of the 
above passage :— 


“The next substanco is called Atmá, as it is endowod with the 
property of circulating itself freely in the organism. On account of 
its being a refined and subtle entity, it is imperceptible by the senses ; 
and, hence, its existence has to be inferred from the harmonious 
play displayed by such instrumental organs as the eye, the ear, &e., 
for, it cannot be doubted that the organs are merely the instruments 
which, like all other machinery, require an agent to work them up. 
When, besides, the nature of sounds, colours, tastes, &., is weld 
admitted to be cognizable, the existence of a cognizing being is a natural 
inference. This cognizing being cannot be the body, tho organs,* 
or the manasf, the soul or spiritual body, for they are not 
endowed with consciousness. The body is not endowed with 
consciousuess, because it is the product of composition of dead, 
inert and altogether unconscious elements and atoms of matter, 
just as such common objects as the pitcher, &c., are devoid of 
consciousness. But, further, the body is not the conscious being, 
because if consciousness were really due to the body, tho body 
would not be unconscious after death; which isnot so, Nor are the 
organs tho conscious entities; because, firstly, they are mero instruments, 
and, secondly, had it beon so, their destrugtion would bo always followed 
by loss of consciousness, and their existence by the manifestation of 
consciousness, whereas both altornativesfare wrong. Evon when the 
eye gets deranged, coloured objects may not be perceived, but thoy can 
be remembered, so that consciousness in tho state of after-memory still 
remains even onthe derangement or ddstruction of an organ. ` Also, 
when the organs are all sound, consciousness may not exist when tho 
objects of perception are not presented to the organs. Hence, the 
organs are not the conscious entities. + Nor is tho manas (the spiritual 
body) the conscious being, for it is an instrument still, and were it not 
an instrument in the hands of the spirit, it would be possible for the 
spiritual body to be cognizant at one and the same timo of more 
conscious impressions than one, which is notso. Hence is clearly 
established the existence of a fourth entity other than the gross body, 
the organs, aud the manas, the spiritual body.” 


* By the word ‘organs’ is here meant the ‘ Indriyas’ or the senses. Tho ‘Indriyas' 
are the inyisiblo organisation of the spirit as distinct from the visible organs wherein 
these spiritual organs or powers reside. 


+ Man is viewed in Sanskrit philosophy as a compound of three entities: 1, the gross 
physical body, called the sthula sharira; 2, the spiritual body, hero called the 
manas. It is an organisation of life and sensation principles and is a fine im- 

erceptible intermediate connecting link between the gross material body; and 3, tho 
internal spirit Who is the true man, the central reality that acts, feels, enjoys and is 
eonscious. One of the consequences flowing from this organization of the manas is that 
it is impossible for tho spirit to be cognizant of two impressions at the same time, 


a 
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.  ‘*The primary inference with respect to the human spirit is that of a 
controlling being. Whon the driver, by the exertion of hts muscular 
power, turns the reins of the horses that pull the carriage, on one side 
or on tho other, the carriage obeys the motion, and forthwith rolls on 
to that side. Now a similar turning of the activities of the body, 
called pravritti and nivritti, i. e., application to what is deemed 
pleasurable, and voluntary withdrawal from what is deemed painful, 
is perceived to take place in our bodies. Our body is thus like a 


carriage ; the driver, Atmd, regulating, by the reins he holds, at his . 


will, the pravrttti and nivritt? of the body. @ur second inference with 
respect to the human spiritis that of a blacksmith given constantly to 
force wind out of the bellows. Tho air that enters the lungs gets 
chemically vitiated, and the Atmá constantly forces it out blowing it 
through his bellows, the lungs. Our third inference is from the 
natural nictation of the eye-lashes. Just as a juggler makes the puppets 
move at every pull of the wires, so the tension of the proper nerves 
produced by tho exertion of Atmá keops the eyo-lashes executing their 
movements. Our fourth inference is with respect to the spirit as an 
architect. An architect-master of the house soon builds up an edifice 
of his house, repairs a gone-down ladder or a worn-up ceiling, and 
plasters or whitewashes his dirty rooms. So does the architect—Atmé& 
causo the growth of the yet uudoveloped body, ropairs its wounds and 
its fractured or injured parts. Our fifth inference with respect to the 
Atmé is that of a child moving with a stick the spider from one corner 
of the room to the othrr. So does the Atm& move the spiritual body, 
with the curiosity of a child, from one corner (organ) of the body to 
the other. Our sixth inforergo is that of a spectator standing in the 
centre of a circular hall provided with windows on all sides, who can 
see undisturbed, from his elevated position, through proper windows, 
what goes on ineach directiom A fruitis presented to the sense of 
sight. The colour only is scon, but the taste of it is soon remembered 
and outflows the saliva from the tongue in the luxuriance of delicious- 
ness. Besides, we infer the existonce of a substratum from such 
attributes as pleasure, pain, desire, hatred, will and knowledge. These 
attributes do not belong to tho body or the organs, For, the ego 
identifies itself with these attributes but not with the body or the 
organ. “I feol, I desire,” are true interpretations of consciousness, 
but not that the body or the organs feel, desire or are conscious.” 


“These attributes refer to a substance whorein they inhere, are 
not to be found in any and every substance, and are not cognizable by 
the outer senses. Hence they are the attributes of a third something, 
Atmé. Tho attributes of Atmá are knowledge, feeling of pleasure, 
feeling of pain, desire, hatred, exertion, morality and immorality, im- 
pressibility, number, magnitude, separate existence, connoctibility and 
separability. The first six attributes have been already dealt with. 
Morality and immorality are attributes of démé, for, the hnman spirit 
is a responsible agent. The spirit is also impressible, for such impres- 
sions alone can be the cause of memory. The ego of each individual 
being conscious of a different set of enjoyments from the others; and 
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being unable to present to his consciousness tho states and feelings of 
another individual, it is clear that each human spirit has a distinct” 
entity and is therefore in itself a unit, 7. e., possesses the attribute 
“number.” As freoly circulating itself in the body, it has magnitude. 
The feelings of pleasure and pain all rise in tho spiritual body, and 
the spirit is only conscious of them by its contact with the spiritual 
body and through it with the object of feeling. Hence its attributes 
of connectibility and separability.” 
To illustrate the reasonings in the above montioned passage :— 


Firstly, it should be potated out that Atmdé is there viewed as a re- 
fined and subtle entity, imperceptible by the senses. There exists a pro- 
judice against this view, which -it will be well to clear out beforo pro- 
ceeding further. The prejudice is to disbelievo all that is invisible, im- 
perceptible or uncognizable by the senses. This prejudice arises either from 
too superficial an experience, or from an oxclusive devotion to matorial 
or physical pursuits and to purely experimental or empirical sciences, 
whero the faculties of observation are constantly in demand, but the 
facultios of reflection, imagination or abstraction are seldom, if ever, 
used, An intimate acquaintance, however, with the phenomena of these 
very scionces will prove that tho true causes of these phenomena, and 
thorofore the true realities, are always hidden, invisible and impercepti- 
ble. ‘ake, for instance, the most familiar case of Gravitation. Every 
particle of matter atiracts every other particle of mattor in the universe, 
with a force in proportion to the product of their massos, and in inverse 
ratio with the square of their distances. And this force the scientific 
men torm Gravitation, Observe tho infinity of palpable effects which the 
operation of this single law or the workin% of this single force produces, 
Every thing, from the smallest atom to the most majestic sun, is under 
its control. Gravitation is the parent of all phenomena of cosmic 
motions,—of the movement of planets in their orbits, of tho movement of 
satellites round the planets, of the change of seasons, of the flight of 
comets, of the fall of meteors, tides and ebbs, and of eclipses. And yet, 
notwithstanding the palpability of its multifarious effects, is Gra- 
vitation itself palpable, or is it a subtle, invisible, yet real force, 
existing in nature, and revealing its presence by the visible, 
palpable phenomenal offects it produces? Or to take another 
example, electricity, What is this all-pervading substance? -No 
particle of matter is without it. Bxciteable by friction, or induceable 
by influence, it dwells within the interior of every material body, 
hidden and unperceived. When tho electric current passes through 
the telegraph wires in tho process of tho message being transmitted, 
- it passes unawares all the way long, leaving no palpable, visible 
effects on the wires ; but the same invisible, hidden element makes 
itself felt in the receiving-station by the ringing of the alarum, the 
sharp clicking movement of the magnet, the motion of the dial, 
or the jolting of tho ink or the pencil. More mysterious still is the 
working of magnetism, There may lioa huge mass of iron, in the 
shapo of a horse-shoo, surrounded by a long coil of shellac-covered 
copper wire ; and in its vicinity may lie huge masses of iron nails, 
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pins, hammers, &c. As yet, the magic of magnetism is not ab work. 

^ In an instant, the current of a strong battery is sent through the 
coil, and the inert lifeless piece of horse-shoe becomes alive with a 
strange energy. It avariciously attracts the nails aud the hammer, 
tbe pins and every other iron around. There is no visible, palpable 
change in the iron of the horse-shoe. But, though- unperceived, it is 
now tho playground of magnetism, which, though so potent in its 
effects and manifestations, is itself subtle and invisible. 


It is clear, then, that the true causes of things are hidden, invisible 
and imperceptible by the sensos. heir effetts, the phenomena pro- 
duced by them alone, are visible or perceptiblé. The chief fallacy 
of reasoning in such cases, consists in regarding the visible aud 


immediate media of action as causes ; whereas, true causes are hidden, 


and yet roal and eternal. If the vital phenomena manifested by 
living organisms, and, above all, by man, have a cause at their basis 
that cause must, of necessity, be hidden, invisible, and imperceptible by 
the senses and consequently eternal. The subtle, invisible nature of 
Atmd, therefore, instead of being an objection against its existence, is, 
in the true light of things, rather a proof corroborative, an essential 
consequence of its existence, 
Viewed objectively, therefore, Aimé can only be the subject of 
inference. Now, every inference pre-supposes two things, the something 
whose existence is to be inferred, aud the certain data from which 
such existenco is inferred, the ground of inference being some similarity 
or resemblance. The great problem of inference really lies in deter- 
mining which similarity or resemblance is to be deemed as sufficient 
and which as insufficient for the purposes of such inference. The 
known datum or data, from which the unknown something is inferred, 
are called, in Sanskrit logic, the linga, and the something inferred 
is called the anwmeya. With referenceto this question of inference, 
says Kashyapa, the logician :— i 
a baka . . ~ ~ ~ 
yaaa qrq fai a agfead | acuta a aaa afawaqaioang l 
“ That alone is a valid datum for inference (linga) which has, firstly, 
been known to co-oxist with the thing to be inferred at some time 
or place, secondly, is also known to be present wherever the like of 
the thing to be inferred exists, anc, thirdly, to be absent wherever 
the unlike of the thing to be inferred exists.” To take, for instance, a 
concrete example. From the fall of the barometer is inferred the 
decrease of the pressure of the air. Set us see if such an inference 
can be a valid inference. The fall of the barometer is known, tho 
decrease in the pressure is unknown. But we know, from a specijia 
experiment (¿e an experiment conducted at a particular time and 
place), that decrease of pressure produces fall of barometer. ‘This 
fulfils the first condition. Secondly, similar cases of the decrease of 
pressure, by whatsoever cause, are attonded with the fall of barome- 
ter, but the third condition is nob fulfilled. lt is not true that whero- 
ever there is no fall in the barometer, there is no decrease of pres: 
sure; for, there may be no tall of barometery, although the pressure 
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may have decreased. The mercury, through rise of temperature, ex- SS ! 
panded and became lighter. Had the same pressure continued, the 
column of mercury would haye risen higher up, but the fall of pressure 
compensated for the rise and left the mercury apparently where it was. 
The three canons of Kashyapa, therefore, conclusively prove that the 
fall of the barometer is not the linga of the decrease of pressure. 
Similar reasoning will show that the decrease in the weight of the 
superincumbent colamn of mercury is the linga (inforence) of the 
decrease of pressure, 


inference, it remains to soo upon what phenomena can the inference 
.of the existence of 24¢mdé be grounded. These phenomena must bear 
some definito relation to Atmd, must be known to occur in some cases x 
where the essential attributes of Atm are found; and there should | 

5 

1 

| 


Having shown, in general, what data aro fit to be the ground of | 
} 


be no Atmé& where these are not found. These phenomena are of two 
kinds ; firstly, the working and activity of the bodily organs, and, Ss 
secondly, the sensations of which one is cognizant. Hence, it is from £ 
these two classes of phenomena that the existence of Atmd& can be 
objectively inferred. For, consciousness being the characteristic 
attribute of Atmé&, some activities of bodily organs are not only known 

to be produced by the will of the conscious Atmd, but there are other 
activities that are not produced by will but are invariably observed 
wherever there is consciousness ; and besides, in all cases of living 
bodies dying, or inanimate objects, the organism or the object is devoid 

of the performance of those functions. And so with respect to | | 
sensations, ;/ e i 


d 4 

Before proceeding, however, to a detailed enumeration of such | 

henomena, it will be useful to review a theory that has so often i 

een alleged against the independent! existence of Atmd, and, in the J 
minds of some unoriginal students, so constantly thrown its obstruc- la 

tive feelers against the clear comprehension of the subject on the part | 

of an honest inquirer. That theory is the mechanical theory. We i 

i shall show how far the mechanical theory can render an explanation | 
i of consciousness, ‘ 


Leaving apart Atmdé, man consists of three things, sharira, indriya, ` p 


and mands. Shartra, as Gautama defines it in his Nyáya philosophy, 
(asefeqararaa: WAT g I gg l), is the solid framework of the 


body together with the visible organs that are located init. It is the 

round-work of all activity, the seat of all senses and their sensations. 
Tho indriyás are the fine subtle entities, distinct from, but located in, 
the five visible organs of sense respectively, by virtue of each of which 
the Atmá obtains a distinct and definite consciousness of each of the 
five sensations, smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. ‘he indriyds 
are, accordingly, the invisible internal media of sensation for the per- 
ception of the spirit. hat they are independent of the visiblo organs, 
is not to be laughed at. For, in many cases, the tympanic membrane, 
the hammer and the anvil of the ear have been removed, leaving the 


a 


a 
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, Stapes alone, without injuring the sense of hearing. And so with 


other organs. Indeed, the fact of the senses being independent of the 
visible organs, instead of, in any way, contradicting our experience, is 
so clearly borne out by human experience that unsophisticated 
reason never doubts it. For, “during the hours of physical 
repose, while the parts of the system are reéruiting and repro- 
ducing new strength and enorgy, and while tho organs of sense 
are closed to all external impressions, the mind, free from all obtru- 
sive and disturbing influences, makes imaginative excursions to differ- 
ent places and contemplates different things °in existence. It supposes 
it sees or hears ; while sometimes it is arrested in its travels by the 
sound of beautiful music, or by various pleasing scenes which it 


appears to enjoy. Sometimes it supposes it walks, feels, tastes, or 


suffers excruciating pain. It also appears to be irresistible in many 
places where it had no previous desire or intention tobe. During all 
of these peregrinations, the wave of sound, the reflection of light, 
the susceptibility of feeling, the pleasure of tasting are all supposed 
to be enjoyed. . . . . This proves that there is an internal medium 
of sensation by which the mind enjoys its capacity, as if the external 
were in connection with the world. It proves also that there is a 
medium existing upon these nerves of sensation, independent .both of 
internal and external exciting causes.’* ‘This medium of sensation is the 
indriya. And, lastly, manas, the soul or the mind, is a third entity 
distinct from Almá. Says Gautama in his Nyaya philosophy, 


AMIE A ATT CUA ATA fara i 21 vé Il “ The existence of manas, the 


mind is established from the act that one is only capable of attending 
to one thing ata time.” It is said of a Greek philosopher that he was 
engaged in solving a mathematical problem when an army passed by, 
and he was altogether unconscious of if, till a soldier effaced the circle 
the philosopher had drawn on earth, a fact which alone disturbed 
the attention of the philosopher. What followed may be left to 
history. Was the movement of an army entirely noiseless? Were 
no sound waves propagated when the philosopher was solving his 
mathematical problem ? Did not the waves enter the cavity of his 
ear and put to vibration the tympanic membrane, the delicately placed 
stapes and the grain-filled liquid in the interna] labyrinths of the ear, 
in faot the invisible medium of sensation upon the nerves, the indriya 2 
All this did take place, but the philosopher was not attending to it. 
There was in the philosopher a something which, when engaged in 
thinking (2.e., solving the problem), was not in contact with the internal 
ear ; a something whose contact with one indriya or faculty precluded 
its contaot simultaneously with another. lts contact with an indriya 
aud therefore with an organ is what we call attentian ; its separation 
from this cuts the cords of connection, and the result is what we call 
absent-mindedness. Nor is this manas the conscious entity ; for, who doss 
not know that all the ideas that our experience has acquired for us lie 
for the most time in a latent registered state in the brain, or, more 


* Principles of Nature, by Andrew Jackson Davis, 
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correctly, in the manas, but that each and any of them is remembered , 
whenever it is recalled, 


We have seen what sharéra, indriya and manas are. We shall now 
examine whether any oue of them is endowed with consciousness, 
For, if, barring Aima aside, man consist of three substances, sharira, 
indriya and muras, and each of them be proved to be unconscious or 
nufit to evolve consciousness, no doubt would remain as to a fourth 
substance, Atmd, being the conscious entity. Firstly, then, the sharira 
is not the conscious entiby»for, it is the product of the composition of 
dead, inert and altogether unconscious elements and atoms of matter, 
and all bodies that are the product of the composition cf such parti- 
cles are themselves dead and inanimate. The whole world of inorganic 
chemical cowpounds, including watches, steam engines, &c., is an 
illustration of the principle. Nor are the organic compounds an 
exception to this law. So long as organic bodies are associated with 
a living germ, their manifestations remain very much modifed and 
changed, but, whon deserted by the enlivening principle, even organic 
structure fails to show any signs of vitality and cousciousness. To be 
clearer still, suppose the shartra to be endowed with consciousness. Let 
us inquire whether this consciousness be inherent in the shariva, or 
mere accidental to it. If inherent, the shurtra should be conscious 
evenafter death, which is not so. If accidental, the statement amounts 
to saying that wo mnst seek for some. other substanco besides the body 
for consciousness. Nor aro the zndriyés the conscious entities, for, 
they are inere instruments requiring an agent to work them up. 
Besides, their presence is not necessarily “attended with consciousness, 
as in the case of absont-mindeduess ; nor is their loss accompanied with 
the loss of consciousness, for, even when the eye is deranged or alto- 
gether removed from the socket, coloured objects may be remembered in 
consciousness. Nor is the manas the conscious being, for, if if were 
#0, it would be directly conscious of every impression, and we should 
observe no such restriction in practice as the inability to cognize two 
impressions at one and the same time. 


A little reflection and calm, sound reference to ono’s own conscious. 
noss will convince every ono of the entire distinctness of the Ego, Atmá, 
from the body, its organs, functions, affoctions, and even sensations. 
There are two grand general principles which underlie the whole of the 
above reasoning. ‘The first is the well-known and much abused 
principle, evnthilo nihil it. It is enunciated thus :— 


aaa weal feat wa: | 
sad eodieawcaaaiacagina: wu * 


| “What is not, never becomes something, and whatsoever is, is never 
reduced to nothing.” The wise men have fully measured the entire 
truth of both these assertions. Prejudiced, sophisticated, vicious, 


* Bhagnyat Gita, If, 18. 
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a . ignorant minds cannot easily comprehend this.* This is the cardinal 
principle of all sound philosophy. Creation is simply impossible. The | 
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-principles of Nature only reveal formation. For, let us for one moment 
suppose creation to be possible, and let something come out of nothing. 
This very supposition assumes that there is a nothing which can produce 
something. Hence there are two kinds of nothing,- firstly, the ordinary 
nothing from which nothiog comes out ; secondly, this peculiar nothing 
which gives rise to something. Now whatsoever has many kinds is not 
nothing but something. Hence, “ nothing,” which is of two kinds, is not 
nothing but something. Or, something can enly arise out of something. 
The reverse of it is simply inconceivable. Tho second principle, which 
may be regarded as the corrollary of this, is thus formulated ia 
a Vaisheshika philosophy :-— 
AUNAR: AAT EST: t 

~a ** The effect only reveals whatsoever pre-oxisted in the cause. No 
new attribute can spring up.” If these two principles were vividly 
and constantly kept before the mind, one would be quite safe from 
the attacks of unsound reasoning. But our materialists of modern 
times, who hold the mechanical theory to be sufficient for explaining 
the phenomena of the universe, are not only content with forgetting 
these two principles, but openly and broadly contradict these very 
innate conceptions of the human mind. Says Charles Bradlaugh,— 
‘*Religionists seem to think that they avoid the difficulty, or turn it upon 
us, by propounding riddles. ‘Whey analyze the body, and, giving a list of f 
what they call elementary substances, they say : Can oxygen think? Can } 

carbon think ? Can nitrogen think ? and when they have triumphantly. 
gone through the list, they add, that as nono of thesa by itself oan | 
think, thought is not a result pf matter but a quality of sonl. This i 
“a. peasoning at best only amountS to declaring: ‘We know what body i 
is, but we know nothing of soul ; as we cannot undersinnd how body 
which we do know can think, we therefore declare that it is soul j 
which we do not know that does think.’ Thero isa still groator fault 
in this theological reasoning in favour of the soul, for, it assumes, 
contrary to experience, that no quality or result can be found in a 
given combination which is not also discoverable in each or nny of 
the modes, parts, atoms, or elements combined. Yet this is monstrously 
absurd. Sugar tastes sweet, but neither carbon, nor oxygen, nor 
hydrogen, separately tasted, exhibits sweetness; yet sugar is the 
word by which you describe a certain combination of carbon, oxygen 
nnd hydrogen. I contend that the word “soul,” in relation to human, 
vital,*and mental phenomena, occupies an analogous position to that 
which used to be occupied by such words as “demon,” “ genii,” 
‘ nome, ” “fairy,” “gods,” in relation to general physical pheno: 
meng. 7" a 


# Swami Daydnanda : Satyartha Prakasha, page 222, 3rd Exfition. 
$ f Vaisheshika, Stitras II. i, 24. ; 
f Charles Bradlaugh : “Has man a soul” ? pp. 4—5. - 
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Ts this sound philosophy ? Does Charles Bradlaugh think that if | 
‘this soul-hy pothesis cannot explain the phenomena of consciousness, 


his materia] atoms can ? Here is his answer :— 
“ The ability to think is never found except as an ability of animal 


‘organisation is higher or lower - . . The orthodox main- 
tainers of soul . . . . contend that what they call the soul will 
live when the human being has ceased to live, but they do not 
. explain whether it did live, before the human being began to live.’ 
| Bere Charles Bradlaugh -speaks of the Christians, for the Vedic 
| philosophy verily establishes the eternity, and hence the pre-existence 


— > ee wee ae. 


be a 


of human spirits. Further on, he says, “The orthodox contend that 
what they call the elementary substances, taken separately, do not 

think, therefore man without a sou] cannot think, and that as man 
f does think he must have a soul. ‘This argument, if valid at all, goes 
EA . much too far ; a trout thinks, a carp thinks, a rat thinks, a dog thinks, 
Í a horse thinks, and, by parity of reasoning, all these animals should 
have immortal souls.” } And undoubtedly they have ; but timid 

Christians are afraid of confessing it, and hence the righteous attack 

f of Bradlaugh on orthodox Christians. His arguments, instead of 

X invalidating any of the principles of Vedic philosophy, rather prove 

j it. But to return to the first quotation from Bradlaugh. Evidently 

i we cannot explain how body can think, and so long as tho principle, 

| ec nihilo nihil fit remains true, and its reverse utterly inconceivable, 

no man shall ever understand how body tan think. What then is the 

| irresistible conclusion ? Evidently this, that if the existence of con- 
l sciousness is eyer to be explained to the understanding, it should be, 
| not by referring to body or the elements of which it is composed, but, 
Í to something, to begin with, not body. This something, with respect 
: to which nothing more is predicated thanf“ the cause of thinking that 

is not body, ” may be conveniently termed the spirit, or, as the English 

world puts it, the soul. What harmis there then in declaring that 

“ it is the soul (abont which we predicate no more than what has gone 

before).that thinks.” And yet Bradlaugh has to find fault with this. 
: And further, he contradicts the very two principles enumerated above, 
and says that the assertion, that no quality or result can be formed in a 
combination that is not discoverable in the elements of combination, is 
“monstrously absurd.” He adduces the illustration of sugar, and says, 
the elements of sugar do not taste sweet, but that sugar does. Is not 
this a superficial reasoning? Has no one, in a dream, ever tasted the 
ion of sweetness? And yet there is no sugar, no certain com- 

of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen there. Sweet taste is not 
Were, no one could ever dream of tasting sweet- 
ed not be in the carbon, oxygen and hydrogen 
sed. It is enveloped in a certain agitation 
the specific combination of carbon, oxygen 


=“ Has man a soul?” p. 6, 
peri 2 i>: 


organisation, and the ability is always found higher or lower as the — 
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and hydrogen, known as sugar, only serves to set free by chemico~ 
electrical energy of dissolution in the saliva of the tongue, a definite 
quantity of energy, Which produces the agitation of the proper nerve, 
and hence the sensation of sweet taste. In dream, this agitation is 
produced, not by external means, but by internal ones. The case of 
sugar is, therefore, a further illustration of our.principle, instead of 
being a refutation. 


But there are matorialists wiser than Charles Bradlaugh, who, 


instead of denying the two grand generalisations of philosophy above: . 


mentioned, rather take their stand upon them, and bring in the word 
latent to rescue the mechanical theory from its’ intrinsic inability to 
explain the fact of consciousness. They fare no better, for, as we 
shall see, they are the victims of a gravyer logical fallacy. They 
reason thus :—It is true that in the act of combination, no new 
qualities or results are produced, but it very often happens that the 
process of combination or organisation forces. out that which was 
formerly latent, and makes it manifest. For instance, gunpowder, 
when heated, possesses the power: of exploding. The explosive power 
is already latent in tho gunpowder, and the act of firing only renders 
manifest what was latent. To explain it further. It is well known 
that wood or charcoal when heated in the presence of oxygen 
burns. It is also well known that friction and percussion develope 
heat. And it is well known as well that if a.part of space is filled up 
with a quantity of a gas, more than it can hold at ordinary pressure, 
it will expand and will propel any body in the way of its expansion. 
‘The propulsion of cork from poda-water. bottles is a familiar illustras 
tion. And, lastly, it is well known too that heat expands gases, and 


. that gases occupy so many hundred times more space than the sama 


substances in the solid condition do. All these are well known and 
familiar truths ; yet the mancfacture of gunpowder is not an obvious 
invention. Why? Because, we require a definite arrangement o 

substances and forces to gradually and naturally evolve a desired 
result. We want explosion. Now explosion means propulsion of shot. 
Let therefore a gas expand against shot. But whence are we to get 
a pressed or squeezed quantity of gas to expand? Evidently from 
a solid that by decomposition might evolve a gas and large quantity 
of heat. This gas is to be the carbonic acid, the gas of the 
soda-water, and the heat isto come from chemical action. Bnt car+ 
bonic acid is the product of carbon and oxygen. Hence the solid 
mixture must contain charcoal, the source of carbon, and saltpetre or 
nitre, the source’ of oxygen. The primeval concussion is to be the 
source of the fire applied to the charcoal. Hence gunpowder ig 
an ultimate mixture of charcoal, sulphur and nitre. A chemist 
thus explains its action. ‘The general decomppsition which 
occurs when gunpowder is fired may be expressed by saying 
that the oxygen of the nitre combines with the charcoal forme 
iog carbonic acid’ and carbonic oxide, whilst the. nitrogen ig 
liberated, and the sulphur combines with the potassium (of the nitre). 
Hence, gunpowder can burn under water or in a cloged space, as it 
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contains the oxygen needed for the combustion in itself ; and the great 
oxplosive power of the substance is due to the violent evolution of largo 
nantities of gas, and a rapid rise of temperature causing an increase 
of bulk sudden and great enough to produce what is termed an explo- 
sion.”* It is thus clear that in the process of combination only the 
properties that were latent become manifest. Hence it is argued that 
the specific combination of matter, which we call the organism of 
man, deyelopes or renders manifest the latent consciousness of matter. 
Hence, there is no conscious spirit. Matter with its infinity of pro- 
erties is enough to explain all consciousness. Let us weigh this 
votrine of * latent conscidusness ” carefully. When a pound of ico 
ia taken and a thermometer inserted in it, and the whole heated, a 
large quantity of heat is absorbed till the whole of ice becomes water. 
This heat has no effect upon the thermometer. Or, if the hand wers 
dipped in ice till the whole of ice were converted into water, the 
hand will not feel any sensation of warmth. Heat is, in this case, 
said to become latent in water. This example is enough to show that 
any quality or property of which there is no consciousness for the time 
being, but which begins to be felt under proper conditions is said to 
be latent. Now, what is meant when it is said that the latent con- 
Bcioneness of matter becomes manifest ? Can there be any latent 
consciousness ? Can any one conceive such a jargon ? All propertios 
of substances that are external tous, or are objective but not sub- 
jective, may be conceived as existing and not exciting consciousness. 
ut can auy one conceive a Consciousness that is not consciousness ? 
For, what is latent consciousness but a consciousness of which there is 
no consciousness, or an unconscious conscieusness ? Latent consciousness 
ig no more a reality than a circular squaro or a not-white white. It 
is a contradiction in terms. This entire reasoning is based on a 
real ignoranco of the signification of consciousness. It is simply a 
hetwabhdsa (pseudo-reasoning) arising out’ of the metaphorical misuse 
of the word latent when applied to consciousness. 


We will also hero mention the physiological theory which is in 
vogue at present with scientific men and philosophers of the experien- 
tial schoo]. This theory is another attempt to reduco consciousness 
to the terms of matter and motion. It establishes that brain is not 
only the principal organ of mind, but that tho nerve currents generated 
in the brain are the whole source of the mind we know. Says a 
writer, “ The brain is highly retentive of the impressions made upon 
it, they are embodied in its structure andare a part of its growth. 
They may be reproduced on after occasions, and then what we fivd 
is a series of cnrrents and counter-currents, much the same as what 
existed when the impression was first made. When the mind is in 
the exercise of its functions, the physical accompaniment is the 
passing and repassing of inuumerable streams of nervous influence. 
Whother under a sensation of something actual, or under an emotion 
or idea, or a 4rain of ideas, the general operation is still the same. It 


or) í 
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what Herbert Spencer gives in one of his volumes on Synthetic 
philosophy. After stating how water, nitrogen and carbon establish 
the easily modifiable nature of the brain, he goeson to state that the. 
nature of the current is the dislodgment of energy, and that all cerebral 
action is simply a case of the dislodgment of energy. The brain centres 
may be compared to wound-up springs. ‘ho nerves by their agitation 
start the first movement of the spring, and the brain centre begins to 
unwind itself. To show the merits and dcfierits, or the explanatory 
limit, of this hypothesis, let us consider the question, as to how is 
the consciousness of differences in degree and quality produced, and 
how are these two kinds of differences differentiated in pure conscious- 
ness, Every one knows what qualitative and quantitative differences (z.e., 
those belonging to quality and degree) are. Two tens of soap differs 
from five tons of soap in quantity. Bat glycerine soap differs from car- 
bolic soap in quality. Similarly our sensations, subjective experiences, 
also present differences of degree and quality as well. The taste of an 
ounce of sugar dissolved in two tumblers of water differs in degree 
from tho taste of the same dissolved in five. But the sensation of 
taste differs from the sensation of colour in quality. The question is, 
How came man to know that there are any such things as a difference 
of degreo, and a difference of quality? and, lastly, How does he dis- 
tinguish between these two? Here is an account of both on the | 
dislodgment theory, which will render its futility very plain :— i 


seems as if wo might say, no currents, no mind.”* To it might be added 
| 


Whenever molecular energy is dislodged at the conscious centres 
of the brain, consciousness is the result. Now on this hypothesis, 
consciousness of differences in degree results from the disengagement i 
of greater or less quantity of molecular energy from the same centres ] 
of tho brain. Differences of quality, which objectively arise from ! 
sensations being transferred from distinct separato extremities, or l 
organs, through different channels, will be subjectively conscionsnessed 
on this hypothesis, by the disengagement of molecular energy from 
different centres of the brain. Thus far, the explanation may proceed 
without error. But why should disengagement of molecular energy d 
at one centre of the brain produce a consciousness qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the consciousness produced by the disengagement of energy 
at another centre, still remains a problem. 


Perhaps some would suggest that the chemical energy disengaged 
at different centres is disengaged by disintegration of atoms of dif- 
fereut elements, or atoms of different compounds, and hence the dif- 
ferent sensations experienced. But even if it be so, the question ` 
still remains the same. For, whether it be the energy disengaged 
by the decomposition of this compound or that, or by the setting 
free of the elements of this atom or that, the energy disengaged 
is onergy still. And the only difference that we can conceive 
between the energies disengaged at two different centres of the 
brain, is the difference of quantity or degree, and not of quality, for 


wy 
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*® Alexander Bain: Senses and the Intellect. | 
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energies disengaged are energies still. Hence wo should only be 
conscious of difference of degree, even if molecular energy is dislodged 
at different centres of the brain, an assertion which is against all 
‘experience. We have shown how differences in quality cannot be 
explained by the theory of disengagement of molecuiar energy. It is 
at this stage that the physiological hypothesis remains at a stand-still 
in reducing consciousness in terms of energy. 


We have thus shown,how all materialistic explanations fare. It 
remains now to state the true objective inferences regarding Atmd. 
The first inference is from the structure of the nervous system with 
which man is endowed and its connection with muscular movement. 
The brain consists of collections of a grey matter, called brain-centres, 
from which proceed fine white silvery threads, called the nerves. 
Some of these nerves, called the motor nerves, terminate in muscles, 
which are appropriated fo» definite motions. The function of the 
nerves is mainly that of a conductiug medium like the telegraph wires, 
The brain centres originate the influence that is sent through the 
nerves to the muscles that obey the influence. This influence is called 
the nervous current. Thus is the apparatus of movement constructed 
in the human organism. Suppose, I desire to move my hand. At the 
command of will, the proper brain centro yields forth the nervous 
current which travelling through the proper nerves produces. the 
contraction of the desired muscle and forthwith moves the hand. This 
working of the muscular and nervous system proves the existence of a 
willing, controlling agent. A very fit parallel of this is the case of the 
driver, turning by tho exertion of his mustular power, the reins of the 
horses that pull the carriagə. The driver is the willing, controlling agent. 
The hand of the driver that yields the ¢mpetus to the reins is the 
proper brain centre that yields the nervous current to the nerves. The 
reins are the nerves and the horse is the muscular organ which it is 
desired to move. The dAtmd& is therefore regarded as the rathi, the 
driver of the body. This is the first inference. 


The second inference is from the action of the Jungs. There is in 
the act of respiration, an inspiration, (a holding of the breath within,) 
and an expiration. In the act of inspiration, by the motion of proper 
membranes, the air of the atmosphere passes within the lungs to 
oxidize blood, convert carbon iptv va: onic acid and burn off other im- 
purities. Says Manu :— 


sued Haaai aai fe aa AT: | 


azaan ceed eter: ura fared | 

The goldsmith by blowing strongly against a piece of impure gold 
removes itSimpuritios by oxidation. So a proper blowing of the lungs 
produces the -removal of all impurities of the body and the bodily 
organs by oxidation. 


Hence this vitiated, chemically changed air, now Jaden with carbonic — 
acid and other impurities, is further expelled by the act of expiration. 


` 
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This process is continually kept up, and thus, by the cyclie movement 
of expiration and inspiration, the body expels its waste matter, renovates 
its blood, derives strength and nourishment from the invisible elements 
of the air, and repairs losses and injuries. This process argaes the 
existence of a blower. To make the iuference clearer, let us take the 
case of a goldsmith or blacksmith blowing with his bellows air into the 
furnace against a piece of gold or iron; when the air is forced out of 
tke bellows into the furnace, a certain muscular force has to be exerted. 


But it requires no exertion on the part of tle smith to fill the bellows — 


again with air, So with the lungs. ‘I'he expiratory function is under 
the contro] of the will. But inspiration is a purely involuntary act. 
Fence it is cloar that the structure of the lungs displays the activity of 
an agent that constantly blows the air out. 


A similar inferenco may be drawn from the phenomena of winking. 
This function, too, like the lungs, is controlable by will, but even in 
its ordinary performance it is so exact and regular that it has been 
aptly compared to the movement of puppets at the hand ofa skilled 
master. Winking may be artificially produced by touching the inner 
surface of the upper eyelid with anything solid, when the spasmodic 
flutter produced will most vividly bring out the notion of an interiorly 
residing hidden master, at whose command the flutter is produced, 


like the dance of the puppet, in the effort to remove any such 
foreign material. . 


Tho physiological phenowena of recuperation and growth are, above 
all, most suggestive. Tho spirit, in the process of the growth of the 
organism, builds up by its intcrior anatomy all parts of the body propor- 
tionately, repairs the injured-parts, heals the wounds, and, more remark- 
able still, puts forth an intringic effort to shake off all disease and dis- 
turbance. This power of the spirit, as an architect, is well known and has 
given rise to such terms as the “ conservative ” powers, or ‘‘ economy ” of 
the haman organism. A true appreciation of this fact has also given 
rise to a noble school of physicians who regard the human organism as 
a self-healing institution, the medicines occasionally given under this 
treatment being meant to assist nature and not to counteract disease. 
Concerning this physiological power and other allied functions of the 


human spirit, says a medical authority, ‘“ By Materialists it is said | 


that digestion is caused by the action of a certain organic matter 
called pepsin in conjunction with several free acids called lactic, acetic, 
hydro-chloric, While the truth is, especially in mankind, the peristal- 
tic movement in the alimentary canal like the motion of the innumer- 
able glands in the mucous membrane, and therefore digestion itself is 
caused independently of the many wondrous cerebro-spinal centres, 
by the soul-principle acting through the filaments of the sympathetic 
system, which is the residence and fulcrum of the automatic instincts 
and especially of those vital self-intelligent principles whitch flow from 
the ethers and essences in the constitution of nature into similar 
substances in the spiritual organisation of man. Hunger, therefore, 
is a universal voice of the soul in behalf of itself and the dependent 
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body ; and digestion is an appropriation by the soul of iwhatsoever is 
supplied for the upbuilding of both itself and body.” 


Lastly, the complicated relations into which the passive organs of 
sense enter with the active vital organs, offer a most strong ground of 
inference for the existence of Atmá. ‘The colour or the smell of an 
object soon recalls its taste, and the idea of its taste immediately 


_ Btimulates the tongue to secrete large quantities of saliva, as if iu 


readiness to cat the substarce. It is in fact by this very process that 
large quantities of saliva are obtained for experimental purposes from 
the tongues of dogs by presenting to their sight delicious dishes of 
the fleshy food, without actually allowing the dogs, at least for the 
time being, to partake of it. Such indeed is the complicated relation- 
ship of the functions of the organs of sense and of the vital organs, 
that serious diseases may be started up or caused by the associations 
thus started up by a single perception. All these facts lead to the 


inference of a central conscious being here called Atmé. 


ERRATA CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55. 


a 


Page. Line. Incorrect. Correct. 

21 3 posses s+» possess 
24 17 details cè. detail 
33 25 the Ribhus e. Ribhus 

» last line the Ribhus f..  Ribhus 
35 20 philanthropes ',. philanthropists 
49 24, passses +. passes 

öl Strike off the foot note. 

57 40 then +. then that 

63 30 molded +» moulded 

S S (-Sindu-i-, .  (-Sindu-i,) 

71 30 Kala there, .. Kala, there- 
72 20 Rig Yajuh .. Rig, Yaju 

s 30 on ao in 

73 2 him (op Him 

n 3 himself .. Himself 

75 30 interpret .. misinterpret 
76 7 Vedas, proper ... Vedas proper. 
78 2 in turns e. in turn 

82 3 the Monier .. Monier 
a; 25 Vedas! s Vedas? 

84 l4 and true .. true 

86 10 more. +. more? 

A 32 ~ flat Sa fiat as 
92 26 cognition, feeling »» feeling, cognition 


A 
P ISHOPANISHAT. A 
TIA 
qraraiazy aa afna ana ara 
aa aaa Yala ar wa: ag ETIA g tt 
1.—By one Supreme Ruler is this @niverse pervaded, even 
every world in the whole circle of Nature, Enjoy pure delight, 
O maa, by abandoning all thoughts of this perishable world, and 
covet not the wealth of any creature existing. 
quae aaife faafaa ae aan: | 
ud afa araaaisie aaa fat at yp Ra 
2.—Aspire, then, O man, to live, by virtuous deeds, for a 
hundred years, in peace with thy neighbours. Thus alone, and 
not otherwise, will thy deeds not influence thee. 
AGU Ala È Vial MAA AaAITat: | 
aia palun ea 2 & wae aa: I ea 
3.—To those regions where Evil Spirits dwell and utter 
“> darkness prevails rel death, all such men as dest 
darkness prevails, surely go, arter death, a estroy 


the purity of their own souls. 


aaam ARNAl Aaga gaa yaaa | 
agtadisainaia fasufaadt arafeat cafa is a 


| 4.—Thero is one unchangeable, eternal, intelligent Spirit, 

| even more vigorous than mind. Material senses cannot perceive 

| Him. *Lherefore the sage withdraws his senses from their natural 
course and perceives the Supreme Being everywhere present. 


% | would translate the 2nd sentence thus:—“Therofore a sago dces not follow his 
reuses in the pursuit of their viskyas (objects) und realizes the presenco of the Suprems 
Boing evyerywhere.— Ep, 


—_— 
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qafa aasfa ag arag | a 
ARATA VIS AT ASSN ABA: Wy N. 
'6.—He- moves all but Himself does not move. To the ignor- 


-ant Hevis‘far, ‘but;to the wise He is at hand. He pervades inside 
‘and outside of all. zi 


ag aaia ganag a | 
adya ward aar a fafafaafa n e i 
6.— “ He who considers ali beings as existing in the Supreme 


Spirit, and the Supreme Spirit as pervading all beings, cannot 
vlew with contempt any creature whatsoever.” 


afaa aaf qatar festa: | 
aa A Ale: T: AIR RAAJAT: il © | 


‘ ‘7.—How can joy and sorrow overtake him who, through 
avisdom, perceives the Unitary Spirit as dwelling in all beings ? 


DIAM ERAMIAATAAUTUTEATITaSA | 
} aaa fa: aayataraadisata 
AZAA WANA: SA 


8.—“ He overspreads all creatires. - He is entirely Spirit ™ 
without the form either of a minute body, or an extended one 
which is liable to impression or organization. He is the ruler of 
:the intellect, self-existent, pure, perfect, ‘omniscient, and omni- 
spresent. He has froin all eternity been assigning to all creatures 
their respective purposes,” = å 


Oe erna I 


saan: nana Asagi A 
ARU ya sa ART A S SITAT TATI e 1 
‘Miserable are they who worship ignorance : b 
; Dut . 
ea who arrogantly presume knowledge.” far mote 


——— 


p+ 1 2 eee ea i 


er mer a 


J 


TSHOPANISHAT: . ith 


s | yagi aana gaa |. 
sfa gaa MUU I aqaa i o 
~ 10:—Saints, wise and firm, assure us. that ignorance, the life 


of senses, produces one result; and. knowledge, the life of spirit, 
produces exactly the reverse.. 


faamaaa aua 
sfaga aa AA AAIR i ee tt 
1:1.*— He, who realizes both, passes. through physieal disso- 


lution by virtue of the life of senses, and. enters into immortality 
by virtue of. the life of spirit. 


guana: fanfa asdufaqarad.! } 
AM Wa ta À AAT TS AYA TAT: UVM 


12.— Miserable are they who worship atoms as the efficient 
eause of the world ; but fat more miserable are they who worship» 
the visible things made of. atoms.. 


A 


SPUSATY: UNII AZIZ UNAII | 
sfa waa Nuti Taaa A ee M 


13.—Saints, wise and firm, assure us that the worship of ‘atoms: 
Teads to one result, and that of things.visible to the reverse. t- 


® Swdmi Dayanand Saraswati explains this Mantra as follows :— 


“le who realizes the value and nature of deed? and knowledge simultaneously, 
triumphs over death by virtue of good deeds and obtains immortality: by virtue of true- 
knowledge. (vidé “Sattydrth Prakash,” p. 232, 8rd Edition.—ED.) er 


- +In my humble opinion the. word another would better: express the text if. it be: 
substituted for tho last two worda, “the reverse,” in 13th Mantra,—EDy 


— ee, 
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gufag AIA awectuay az | _ 


faia wa Mal SAATTA I ge Il 


14.—He, who realizes both, enjoys after death which is the 
consequence of the.worship of things visible, immortality, the 
fruit of the realization of divine power displayed i in atoms. 


fecmaa yaa gaafafed qa! ie 
TSA ANET UAN Eva I RG I 


| 15.—‘“‘ O Thou who givest sustenance to the world. unveil “4 
that face of the érue sun which is now hidden by a veil of goldén 
light, so that we may see the truth and know our whole duty.” 


que aa oA Ga WITS ae UA UAY l AN aw Ei 
} eugaiqanad AfA Asaa ygan: disanaf A 
ig 
16.—O Sage of sages, Preserver, Ruler, Eternal Light, and 4% 
f Life of the creation | gather up Thy rays, so that I may be able to. 
i feel Thy glorious presence full of beatitudo. This alone is mwy. 
$ earnest prayer. Es 
Í a 3 
y 


: argifaanwaaae waaay AAT | 
MEH MAT AC FHT AT Hears ATH 9 I + me 
: 17.—The air shall sustain the immortal spiritual body, the / 


gross one shall only last till cremation. O thou! who hast sown 
the seed of deeds, remember that the same thou shalt reap. 


aA aa guat Ta agar fafa ga agafa farq | 
z z eure fasta aa sfa fata nec 
eing ! Thou art the source of know- 


Thy wisdom, lead us to rectitude, and i 
this end, we opea tediy praise Thee and 


° ; ISHOPANISHAT. . 


EXPOSITION. : 


eR 


REEIGION, as society at present exists, has been grossly misconceiveds< 
Artificial prayers, consisting of set phrases uttered almost unconsciously, 
or, at the best, ina state of semi-consciousness, by unfeeling hearts, who, in 
their lives and conduct, have betrayed mhuman vices, cruelty, uncontrollable 
passions, strong antipathies and inexcusable weakuesses ; forced ceremonials,‘ 
adopted through imitation, habit, fashion, custom, or fear of society ; costly, 
useless, energy-wastiug and time-consuming rituals; bold iniquities, that priests 
and leaders of sects have practiced, establishing inequalities of men in the sight 
of Heaven ; these and similar other absurdities have usurped the title of religion, 
and have inundated the world with an uncontrollable flood of misery, vice, crime, 
war and bloodshed. Tke countenance of religion has become completely dis- 
figured by looks of mutual hatred and diabolical enmity, by freaks of vengeance 
and ambition, by anxiety-toned glare of selfish eyes, by anger-broken brow of 
intolerance, and by the dreadful pallour of falsehood-poisoned faculties. 


Reason and faithfalness have been divorced from the entire domain of in- 
tellect, Religion has become synonymous with a mere profession of creeds or 
opinions Mere faith has beou esubstituted for living good lives and doing 
gracious deeds. Words have dethroned works. Superstition and mythology) 
have dictated explanations of the mystery of the universe—explanations that 
are not less interesting, nor more true than the tales of Arabian Nights. 
Metaphysics has been driven to bear witness to the competency of the story- 
telling, lie-manufacturing machinery of these explanations. Guess and conjec- 
ture fill the room of exactness gnd certainty. Dreams have been enthrusted 
upon society as facts. Imagination has been strained to yield forth super- 
natural theology, preternatural miracles and unnatural doctrines. Haman nature 
has been vilified, insulted and stigmatized, as wholly depraved. Ho d ex- 


pectation_have been banished fromthe fature. Eternal hell-flames and mighty 


engincs of tortare haye been forged and imposed upon the people instead. 


Many usefni and nobie faculties. have been denied their privilege, others: 
have been completely suppressed ; whereas some have been put to severe per- 
secution and trying ordeal. The whole stock of energy has been consigned 
to bigotry and dogmatism. Such, in fact, has been the office of religion, = 


Many gifted intellects, endowed with clear heads, have perceived aha 
ruinous character of religion, and have revolted at it. And | ue is th sad sa 
spectacle still presented that many minds do yet revolt at it, and feel an aversion 
towards religion which is highly prejudicial to the interests- of EEE 
truth, The noble conceptions which ¿rue religion might have engendered, o 
joys that might have spraug therefrom, fertilizing and gardenizing the soil 

n 


of life, are entire strangers to the necessarily sceptical hones}, truth-seeki: ng 7 ee 
minds of present times. en ae ae 


e ` p es a “os 
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Is not all this deplorable ? Is nothing better possible? Are we to be 
set adrift on she ocean of uncertain, yet honest scepticism P Is the mystery 
of life really insoluble? Perhaps, itis not given to man to understand the 
nature of things! If it be so, life would bea sad spectacle indeed ; pains and 
miseries of this world would be simply unbearable. 


o 


Fortunately, however, the above is attributable to human ignorance of 
trae religion. Trne religion is free from all artificiality and fabrication. True 
religion is not merely an oral profession. It isno mythology. It isa living 
essence. It is highly practical. It is founded on entire truth. It takes for its 
basis the harmonious development of all the faculties, the righteous-uufolding of 
all our capabilities of knowing and being. 


ET TET E 
. 


Religion, true religion, consists in living a life-in Divinity ; for, o 


“ Theres a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
« Rough-hew them how we will.” 


To realize the existence of this Divinity and to feel its presence every- 
t where and at every time with us,is the first lesson to: be learnt in religion. 

The conception that Nature with her immutable laws and. inexhaustible energies, 
with her infinity of forms and phenomena—is not an edifice of “ chance,” but 
has the positive fact of an Ever-active and Moving Principle diffused through-: 
out Nature for its basis, is the beginning of religion, When one has realized 
this, and, in the joyous depths of his consciousness, can exclaim, “ BY ONE 
SUPREME RULER IS THIS UNIVERSE PERVADED, EVEN EVERY 
WORLD IN THE WHOLE CIRCLE OF NATURĘ,” he is then fit to take a 
step further, and learn the lesson of individual reformation. But the lesson of 
individual reformation is never received till ‘man has learnt to penetrate, 
through the fleeting forms and phenomena of Nature, into Nature’s God. 


COT nn 


TORRE ETH 


Pay 


‘Nature widely spreads her evanescent charms and fleeting beauties every- 
where. Man is easily misled by her allaring gttractions and wild enchantments 
to forget the Everlasting, ternal God that resides in the interior of and pervades: 
each of her ephemeral productions. The human mind, when as yet undeveloped- 
and unrefined, is soon held in captivity by the bondage of sensuous phenomena 
of world. The gorgeous display of riches and wealth, the pompous show of 

= rank and dignity, the luxuriant abundance of opulence, the licentious sensual-- 
_ isms of ease and affluence, not unoften unbalance the young unsophisticated 
mind, and merge him intoa sea of worldly ambitions, and expose him to the. 
earthly anxieties of Envy, Passion, Jealousy, Hatred and Vice. Not seldom is 
man thus blinded to the interests of his everlasting life ; and the true delight: 
that ever enters the bosom of a devotee who, while holding himself aloof from 
) affections of this phonon onal world, contemplates the All-pervading God 
ie Universe in His bounteous dispensation throughout ‘Nature, is thus a. 
er an, consequently, requires to be reminded that this world 
at he pleasures of senses are never permanent, that an. 


s 


weedy garden that never grows to seed, and that empty. 
iors, reaped io this world, will notlast long. It is wrong to | 
r things perishable, The Eternal, the Everlasting“ 
r attention, draw our affections, absorb our interost, and excite: 
or, then alone, ig true delight possible, © ` a Ñ 


y > 
o 
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5 ; Wouldst thou, O man, flee from the evils of this world, from the glamour 
of earthly pomp and deception? Wouldst thou get rid of envy, passion, jea- 

lousy and hatred? Wouldst thou be released from the restraints, burdens, cares 

and anxieties of earthly bondage? Dost thou seek for the pure everlasting en- 
joyment of peace aud happiness? Then, “ENJOY PURE DELIGHT, O.MAN, 

BY ABANDONING ALL THOUGHTS OF THIS PE RISHABLE WORLD.” 


When thus conceived, what a blessing is religion, pare religion! Its 
lessons are full of wise and useful teachings. ed from Nature Nature’s God, we 
learn to contemplate the perishableness of this world and dislodge our 
affections for it. Whon thus fitted, we are able t® take a step further; and that 
leads directly to individual reformation, which essentially depends upon the 
perception of justice, a principle deepest engrained in human nature. 


*=There isa Deific Essence that rules and governs all by a general wise pro- 

- vidence, intended for the highest good of all, ‘this universal providence enlivens 

the minutest atom as well as the largest sun, and fits the one and the other each 

for its respective mission which is the highest good of all. A realisation of this 

providence working for the highest good of all, and a sympathetic vibration with 
the pulsations of this proyidence constitutes a truo perception of the principle. 


The highest good ofall being the object, the wondrous system of Nature is the 
Divine Institution falfilling this mission in a truly wondrous and sublime 
manner. Its eternal, immutable, unchangeable laws are the Divine code of 
perfect legislation, breathings from the essence of the Deity, modes in which He 
eternally lives, rules and governs all. He keeps no vigilant, watchful, designing, : 
conspiring, and often-times dishonest, corruptible police to keep a record of each , 
one’s doings, aud to superiutend his actions, lest they disturb the general peace 
ot His subjects. The Divine Institution is not susceptible of such weaknesses, 

Each one’s memory is his infallible record-keeper, whereas the sensible organisation 
that apprises each of pleasure and pain, is the omnipresent police whose mission 
is not to punish but to teach lessons and to reform. Thére are no courts where’ 
law snits are decided ; but social feelings, affections and other emotions are the 
interior chambers of the mind, where Reason sits on the throne of perpetual 
judgment. This is the universa? machinery employed in the Institution of 
Nature. And its object being the highest good of all, it is so regulated that the 
personal good of each, on the whole, consists in the good of all. The eternal and 
immutable laws of Nature, consequently, recognize no special obligations, no 
individual isolated rights, and are no respecters of persons. One way the whole 
current of Nature flows—Tne Common Wear. No violation of this common 
course is possible without involving the transgressor in the consequences of his 
transgression—consequences by virtue of which he is thrown off from the 
common course, fora moment, to leave the general current undisturbed, to get l 
himself purified, rectified, and resigned, if not willing to be subservient to the 
interests of the universal whole. . : À 4 


The law of justice, that keeps each being in peaceful relations with his 
neighbour, and dictates to him the standard of purity of* his own soul, also en- 
joins upon him the se/f-chosen and pleasing duty of living in peace with his 3 
neighbours, and in tune with the external world. The destruction of this equili- 
brium is what constitutes discord, disease, misery, war and destruction. Shonld 
Al any individual, therefore, attempt to disturb the general peace, the indispensable 


} 
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consequences of this ¢ransyression will inevit y i 
But far diferet is the case of one who consciously and wilfully adopts tho 
career that Providence has designed and regulated for all. His path, though 
difficult in the beginning, leads straight to individual happiness and social wel- 
fare, His is a path of peace and tranquillity. No envious heart-burn, no ex- 
hausting emulation, no feeling of contempt or disgust, uo despair or disappoint- 
ment, no discontentment with his environments ever prompts him to swerve 
from the righteous course and spoil the temple of his personal health and in- 
dividual existence. On the contrary, his social and fraternal feelings are satur- 
ated to satiation, his disinterested nature uplifts him above ordinary persevution 
_on one hand and selfishness on the other, his reason is uuclouded, and his will pure 
and undefiled. For, let man once comprehend that there is a wise Providence 
that regulates the affairs of the bouudless universes around us by the ordination 
of general laws, let him once to his satisfaction understand, comprehend and keow 
these general laws, and feel the existence of this Providence in the depths of his 
heart fully enough never to forget it for a single moment in his life, let him once 
enter this condition, and he will feel the unity of his spirit with that of others. 
He will find himself in tune with all others. Then will arise a perception of 
true brotherhood with mankind, for it will be scen that our delight consists in . 
making others delighted, our happiness in making others happy. 


ably devolve themselves upou him. y 


It is this perception of universal justice (which regards all mankind as 
one brotherhood and impels man to seek the harmonization of his interest with 
duty, lest, in not doing so, he may trausgress the motion of natural currents 
that lead to general good), that can keep one willingly and delightfully from 
infringing upon the rights and liberties of others. Thus alone, when in accord 
with the maxims of universal justice, can he truthfully exclaim “ COVET NOT 
THE WEALTH OF ANY CREATURE EXISTING.” Only then, and not till 
then, is true individual reformation possible. ‘ 


Religious progress, however, does by no means end hore. Merely to keep 
one’s self aloof from the turmoils of this earthly life, to remain, as it were, uu- 
impressed by the fleeting show and vanity ofthis world, or lastly to abstain 
from infringing upon the rights and liberties of others, is but the negative or 
prohibitive side of religion, with which even sinful indolence, coldest indifference, 
conniving reticence, and an abetter’s silence aro compatible. Religion is too 
positive to be restricted to these mere prohibitive duties. The wondrous or- 
ganization of man endowed with potent energies and vivacious capabilities, has 
some more imperative demands, points out to the existence of some higher ends 
and cannot be silenced by the dictates of mere prohibitive morality. For 
purposes of mere peaceful enjoyment, never in conflict with the enjoyments of 
others, a passive organization would have been quite encugh. But man possesses 
active powers, innate energies, and stirring elements; and all these are not 

‘jn vain. They beckon him towards the constant application and energelic em- 
ployment of all his bodily and mental powers for the glorious end of achieving 
peace and happiness for himself and his neighbours. Activity and not slu gish- 
néss is they law of nature. Animate and inanimate Nature, both is fall of 
lively energy and restless animation, Nothing is idle. The ant 13 OTOP bus 

> the earth we live upon eyer whirls round and round, the plants’ and trees ae 
ever employed in their growth, the air is always circulating and the waters 
are always bubhling and flowing! Look round and say, what religion a s 
Nature enjoin, what lessons does it widely. outspread ? ; vétywhere in the 
domain of Nature, the inherent forces are ever busy in manifesting their presence, 


G] 
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Nature enjoins but one religion, and that is Action, incessant, untiring, power ful, 

energetic Action,—for good, for glory, for health and for happiness of Each and 

All. “ASPIRE, THEN, OMAN, TO LIVE IN VIRTUOUS DEEDS FOR 

A HUNDRED YRKARS IN PEACH WITH THY NEIGHBOURS. THUS 

ALONE, AND NOT OTHERWISE, WLLL THY DEUDS NOL CONTAMI- 

NATE THEE.” 6 

To one who leads a life of incessant useful activity, low beauteous is the 

universe! [t isa rich mine of happiness that only requires digging down and 

| taking possession of. And what are. human facuéties to him ? ‘Speech with its 

| power to soothe and to blesa, music with its power to calm and to refresh, affec- 

tious with their mtinsprings to elevate and to support, and thoughts with their 
| wings to take the loftiest ilighss and to soar; these and other faculties are full of 
> hiddon beauties. Bach organ is. pure and holy, as its mission is noble and 
sublime, Can one admire this beauty of the human system, appreciate it at ita 

worth, comprehend its holiness, desire its purity and still remain disagreeable, 

« discordant and deformed himself? No, he is too alive to the beauties of internal 

| ` purity and the lustre of inward heliness, ever to linger ia the darkness of filthy 
sensnalism or hell of moral decrepitude, Purity of motives; holiness of deeds and 

| loveliness of iives are the internal beauties that he prizes most, and values above 
| all. He cannot degrade himself by destroying this internal beauty, for he is 
| alivo to the truth that “TO tHOSE KEGLONS WHERE EVIL SPIRITS 
DWELL AND UTTER DARKNESS PREVAILS SURELY GO AFTER 

DEATH ALL SUCH MEN AS DHSPROY THE PURITY OF TH EIR OWN 
SOULS” He is rether filled with joy at the glorious capabilities of his 
existence and at the priceless gift’ of lite, is inspired with gratefulness for His 
endowment of reason, and moved to thanksgiving for the possession of his moral 
nature, His spiritis moved with gratitude towards Him who pervades all immon- 
sily, animates the orbs of heaven And the worms of earth, and destines them for 
ceaseless action for millenniums to come. Where is there an object io the 
unfolded universe, that does not inspire the grateful mind to sing praises of Him 
-Wz who reigus supreme everywhere, stowering beauties and blessings around? In 
due acknowledgement of our gratefulness and oar dependence upon Him, oar 

souls rise in worshipful attitude towards Him, whois “ONE UNCHANGS- 
ABLE, ELERNAL, INTELLIGENT SPIRIT, EVEN MORE VIGOROUS 
THAN MIND.” It is true that “Material senses cannot porceive Him.” but 

} tho heart bends in homage, ever grateful for the beauteous gifts of providence. 
h: * Flavours, odors, colors, sounds and other external impressions may affect 
the externally-minded man and ronder him forgetful of the source from whom 
all these flow, but ‘one in whose spirit beauty blooms, and gratitude rises with 
fragrant incense of submissive homage, cannot help penetrating beyond them. 
He “WITHDRAWS HIS SENSES FROM THEIR NATURAL COURSE 
AND PERCEIVES THE SUPREME BRING EVERYWHERE PRESENT: 
No more do the delusive phenomena of the world delude him. Sensuous 
charms and oxternal vanities no more blind his expanded and inter- 
nally-unfolded vision. Far from external strife, and in tho quiet of his mind, he 
perceives the Supreme Being that MOVES ALL BUT HIMSELF DORS 
NOT MOVE. Yos, to the worldly-minded, passion-stricken, ignorance-ridden 
individuals, He may be far, BUY TO THE WISE HE TIS AT HAND,” for, 
“ Ho pervades inside and outside of ALL.” For a mind thus moved with the 3 
spirit of yroatefulness, discord, discontent and disturbance exist no more, | 
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ther dicords but differeimt 


For, what are jealousy, hatred, envy, contempt and o l} 

forms of antipathy? Aud how can antipathy exist, when one has realised for 

all mankind a commou destiny, when one perceives each spirit moved by kindred 

influences of the same Providence, each item of the vast universe animated by 

the same breath and each individual heart fa ming with identical heaven- 

lighted fires. All differences and distances melt away. Human kind is ove fa- 

mily. All are brothers. 1 here are no enmities, no rivalries, no jealousies and no 

oppositions. Under the patronage of such a mental exaltation, one is delight- 

“fully led to consider “ALL BEINGS Ax EXISTING IN THE SUPREME 

SPIR[?t AND THE SUPREME SPIRIT AS PEKVA DING ALL BEINGS,” 

a and “ CANNOT VIEW WITH CONTEMPT ANY CRESTURIS WHAT- 

3 SOEVER ;? nor can © joy and sorrow overtake him,” for, he perceives through 
a > His wisdom “ the unitary SPIRII THAT DWELLS IN ALL BEINGS.” | 


cy 


Reverance, admiration and love are the only feelings that actuate him whose 
perception extends to the Unitary Spirit ot the universe. When one reflects, 
how one is moved with reverence even towards those surperiorly endowed in- 

: dividuals, who, though superior, are fallible, finite, liable to pain, ignorance, dis- i 
S appoiutment, weekness and their consequenses, it ceases to bea wonder that he 
3 should be moved with greater respect. admiration and reverence towards Him 
a who “OVERSPREADS ALL CREATURES, IS ENTIRELY SPIRIT, WITH- 
k OUT FORM, EITHER OF A MINUTE BODY OR AN EXTENDED ONG, q 
: WHICH Is LIABLE TO IMPRESSION OR ORGANISATION,” “< WHO” 
- ISTHE RULER OF THE INTELLECT, SELE-EXISTENT, PURE, PER- : 
FECT, OMNISCIENT AND OMNIPRESENT,"—THE KIND FATHER... 
«WHO HAS FROM ALL ETERNITY" BEEN ASSIGNING TO AVAS. 
OTEATURES THEIR RESPECTIVE PURPOSES.” © $ iS 


_ Blessed are they who enjoy the knowledg® of this Divinity, this” OAE Eg 


masa aag asagn” 
he fearful power of ignorance. It leads its pitiable victim. i 
this visible, audible universe, the very! eE N 
ition and decay, shall last for ever, that this gross 
, is the thing that lasts after death. In the 
ly e oneous conviction that female 
hilosophers as a silent cheat- 
n ich breathes filth 
Tn the third place, it plunges 
8 ee of passions and sensnalities, in 


‘oundation USA 
He © oc 


p 
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athe gratification of which the blind victim of Ignorance imagines thé acquisition 


of pleasure and of happiness, Fourthly and iastly, the victim of Ignorance has 
no conception of soul and spirit. To him there is no soul beyond this material, 
ponderable, visible substance.” Such is ignorance, and as such it may truly be 
called the life of senses, for, what is it but a recognition of no happiness beyond 
sensual pleasures, of no life beyond that of senses, and of no world beyond the 
sensible one? Surely “MISERABLE ARE THEY WHO WORSHIP Iq 
NORANCE; BUI FAR MORE MISERABLE ARE THEY WHO 
ARROGANTLY PRESUME KNOWLEDGE.” For, he is not wise who 
presumes to know more; who claims to carry a pile of books in his brain; or 
a thick cluster of words and phrases in his memory; or a shower of sarcastic 
vocabulary in bis tongue; or a borrowed magazine of that stuff (which is so use- 
ful for purposes of victory in intellectual warfare, commonly known by the name 
of arguments) in his promiscuous store house, called the mind. Wiseis rather 
he who feels nobly, thinks nobly, lives nobly and AOTS NOBLY. The differ- 
ence between wisdom and ignorance is the difference of opposites, Wisdom is 
. life perpetual, happiness eternal, and peace for ‘ever. Ignorance is all the 
misery, all the crime, all the sickness, all the evil, that exists in this world. The 
difference between Wisdom and Ignorance is all the difference that is possible 
in-this world. They were not wrong who proclaimed “THAT IGNORANOB, 
THE LIFE OF SENSES, PRODUCES ONE RESULT; AND KNOW- 
o LEDGE, THE LIFE OF SPIRIT, PRODUCES EXACTLY THE REVERSE,” 


_. >. + Bat blessed is the wise man who gets good out of evil and nectar out of 

poison. For a wise man, the very senses have r sacred function to perform. This 

as the function of RATATAT (Ktrmépdsana),—that well-ordered, righteously 

' regulated religious lite which leads to emancipation from bondage, from sinis 

‘y feom misery and from death, Yes, wisdom extracts discipline out of senses, 

oe righteousness out of passions, elevation out of affections, emancipation out of 

> ignorance, and yields forth as its fruit everlasting bliss and immortality, Of 

“such, has it been said, “HE WHO*REALIZES BOTH, PASSES THROUGH 

+ PHYSICAL DISSOLUTION BY VIRTUE OF THE LIFE OF SENSES, 

AND ENTERS INTO IMMORTALITY BY VIRTUE OF THE LIFE OF 
SPIRIT.” 

Many are the victims of Ignorance and direful are the forms it assumes, 

4 One of them is what may, for want of a better name, be called scientific athe- 

ii - ism. This is a belief in the omnipotence of atoms, The externally-minded 

a scientific man, whose mind is replete with conceptions of matter and motion, 

with dynamical and mechanical explanations, ever true to his instinct of never 

believing any thing except on the testimony of his senses, begins the task of 

crade analysis, He dissects organised structures, nerves, muscles. and tisenes, 

and re-dissects, but thronghonot all the labyrinths of the brain, all the compli- 

cated net work of yeins and arteries, he finds no trace of an intelligent God; all 

a is motion or matter in motion. He begins his physiological researches and enda 

i in chemical and nervous action everywhere, Again he leaves the organic de- 

partment of nature, and analyzes and decomposes, and again analyzes and de- 

composes each solid and liquid and gas, now in a crucible, then in a retort, now, 

by means of heat, and then by means of electricity, here with reagents, and 

there with reactions, but meots everywhere with atoms, their affinities and their 

L4 yalenoies, but nowhere with God, On the positive evidence of direct observa- 
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tion, and from the infallible platform of personal experience, with his nang cae 
in tho proud majesty of tavwledye, and his spine straightened with we a io 
energy of natural forces, he bids farewell, a last farewell to the barbaric € Sas 
of a belief in the oxistence of an intelligent, all-pervading, all-moving Principle 
unanalyzable, unde- 


His belief in the potenee of atoms is boundless. They are A 
composable, simple monads, uncreated and eternal in their existence, endowed (no 
istence) with imconcelv- 


by anything else, bat naturally through necessity of exist 1 
„able motions. In the vast chaotic operation of these atomic furces, specific atoms 
met throagh accident and gelection, united together, assnmed 2 temporary 
organization, éxhibiting signs of breathing conscious life. This germ of life, on 
account of wholly unexpected and incomprehensible circumstances, under favor- 
able conditions, (favorable through chance or selection). propagated itself aud 
multiplied. Great was the struggle for existence, then raging. Many fortunately 
organized beings were, in the course of this straggle, again hurled back into 
the atomic chaos whence they sprung. This is Extinction, But some fortunate 
organizations (fortunate, not through merit or desert, nor throagh design, but 
fortunate somehow) sarvived this diresome catastrophe, and prospered. Their 
organization modified and developed new organs, and remodified and redeveloped, 
till man appeared on the stage. Now man, this man, the product of for- 
tnitons combination of atoms, with his heated brain, exudes entirely unsapported 
doctrines of immortality and Providence. Can a sensible man believe such 
dogmas? Vain are thy efforts, O theologian! to construct an edifice of re- 
‘ligion on the foundation of sand. Human race, asa race, may, for long ages 
‘to come, survive, but individual man shall only go back to the vile dast from 
whonce he sprung. o 


T Se 


Such is scientific atheism. All is uncertairf and unreliable. Life is but an 
acoidental perk produced by the friction of mighty wheels, the blind whirling 
‘motion of which constitutes the phenomena of the universe. There is no hope 
of faturity, no consolation for oppressed virtue or disappointed justice, hereafter. 
A natural result of which is that the worshipper of omnipotent atoms, dashed 
headlong into a sea of unrighteousness and immorality, tramples all jastice 
without a pang, suppresses all virtao without a sigh, and over the wreck of all 
that is noble and elevating in human naturo bailds his philosophy of desperate-ism. 

He is desperate in his actions, desperate in his logic and desperate in his 
feelings. Or perchance his is a philosophy of resignation. Desperate or resign- 


| 
i 
j 
i 


of all violence rendered to human nature, the subject is agitated, dis- 
ess, melancholy, petrified or simply unconscious of himself. Miser- 
| this extreme form of scientific atheism, there is a softened form 
h is compatible with a certain and a very high degree of 
ere is in the scientific atheis,t a strong belief, at least, in the 
mmutable nature of laws, or of the order of Natures He is 
In the world of effects, at least, he is a master, 
ed as his life of the interior may be, hig 
8 complete success. But far different is the case 
eratitions ignorance, neither has any conception 


but substitutes for the ennobling belief of 
lence of an atheist, a mean, grovelling or de- 
earth, or of objects like stones and trees, or 


_ ed, there are the signs of brutal violence to human nobility rendered, and as is 


e universe, nor definite conception of any 
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seven of bodies of men. Of such degrading and debasing forms of theism, tha 
world is full. There is the homothvism (man-worship) of the Ghristians, the 
Loco —theism of the Mahomedans, the idolatry of the pagans, the pantheism of 
the Vedantis, and the polytheism of the Hindus; and all bigotry, dogmatism 
sectarianism, intolerance and fwuaticism of which the world’s history is so full, 
is wholly attributable to, and is a standing evidence of,.the miserably degene- 
rated condition of the people at large. Incalculable are the evils that flow 
from the worship of things visible. Truly has it been said, “MISERABLE ARE 
THEY WHO WORSHIP ATOMS AS THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THE 
WORLD, BUT FAR MORE MISERABLE ARE THEY WHO WORSHIP 
THR VISIBLE THINGS MADE OF ATOMS. 


Leading, as they do, to widely differing results, scientific atheism and various 
forms of worship of things visible are capable of a use to which wisdom puts 
them, when they are no move those disgasting things that they were.. The 
mighty hand of wisdom extracts out of things visible that sense, education and 
useful application which is the primary basis or the granite-foundation of all 
interior development. Man’s life-term is thas converted into a pleasant, in- 
structive, invigorating, power-awakening journey that leads through the invisi- 
bleportals of death to calm eternal. Not alone is the visible material of the 
universe thus converted into a rich, useful store for fatare, but the znvisible un- 
decomposable atoms also are, by the touch of wisdom’s hand, seen to be the seat 
of the power of the Almighty Maker. Atoms are but the vehicle through which 
the Lord Divine sends forth everlasting energy and life into the visible. Thus 
“HE WHO REALISES BOTA, BNJOYS, AFTER DEATH WHICH IS 
TH CONSEQUENCE OF THE WORSHIP OF THINGS VISIBLE, 
IMMORTALITY, THE FRUIT OF THE REALIZATION OF THE 
DIVINE POWER DISPLAY®D IN ATOMS,” 


Here let us panse, and take a survey of tha great eminence to which we 
have uscended. There is God, the Supreme Ruler of the universe, pervading 
in all, distributing justice for all, aud assigning for each and all, their respective 
mission. Here is man endowed With potent, active faculties, energetic capa- 
bilities, and all-achieving powers, adequate to fulfill the mission to him assign- 
ed; and here is a glorious, beautious universe, so attractive, 80 useful, so beauti- 
ful, so harmonious that the heart rises in utter gratitude to the Great Dispenser 
of all gifts, “O THOU WHO GIVEST SUSTENANCE TO THE WORLD, 
UNVEIL, THAT FACE OF THE TRUE SUN WHICH IS NOW HIDDEN, 
BY A VEIL OF GOLDEN LIGHT, SO THAT WE MAY SEH THE TRUTH 
AND KNOW OUR WHOLE DUTY.” O PRESERVER, SAGE OF SAGES, 
RULER, ETERNAL LIGHT, LIFE OF THE CREATION! GATHER UP 
THY RAYS, SO THAT I MAY BE ABLE TO FEEL THY GLORIOUS PRE- 
SENCE FULL OF BRATITUDE. HIS ALONE IS MY EARNEST 
PRAYER. Wonderful is the immortal life Thou bestowest, and wouderfal the 
-astice Thon dealest. Sublime is the process by which the immortal spiritual 


body (amt TET) is raised ont of the gross physical one and snpported. For, 
even after death, Thou peoplest us in a world, the enjoyments of which are 
the fruits of the very seeds that herewith our deeds we have sown. 


“QO ALL-WISE BEING! THOU ART THE SOURCE OF KNOW- 
LEDGE, inspire US WITA THY wisdom, LEAD US TO RECTITUDE, 


c 


è 
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AND DRIVE OSN OUR EVIL. Zv 
THEE AND? ADORE, 


th is bau: W à repedediy PRALSES 


TMA TA 


This little pamphieé contains an English translation with Sanski sorb. ot 
Ishopanished by Lala Gura Datta M. A. (Assistant Professor) of the nice 
Government Coilege. The learned translator has appended a skilful eeno ion 
of the hymns which are shown to inculcate the principles of the true religion. 

(Serial No 510, Register No. 2167, Supplement to the Punjab Government 
Gazette dated 27th June, 1889.) 


Note on Arguments in favour of Vedic Revelation. 

1, No altirmations of the Vedas are contradicted by the laws of nature. 
Nay they are positive laws of nature. ae 

2. The word-structure of the vadas is founded upon a super human princi- 
ple the words being taken by their genial and general interpretations and not ia 
their conventional sense. 

3. Without some or other kind of educatian no man is able to discover 
laws of natnre nor even to be able to have a langnage or expression. This ar- 
gament can be of use to us when it is proved not only that vedas are the oldest 
books of the world, bat that they are coeval with the udvent of man. 

Leaving out any discussion on the potency of these arguments, there is one 
point in connection with the pamphlet worth consideration. 

Are or are not mental powers of themselves capable of doing any thing ? 
Reason, the present developed (by Revelation) reason is the test of true Rə- 
velation. Why then admit Revelation atalı? ‘There is a necessity of belief in 
revelation for our question is not as to what the,standard of truth is but as to 
what are the facts of the primitive world. That reason is incapable of unfolding 
itself wilhozt the aid of revelation is however uyproved, unless it is shown how? 
Even lower animals have some comman modes of reasoning. Though their rea- 
soning is limited by arguing from similar to exhctly similar, It is easy to show 
that man owes the superiority of his reasoning powers to the uso of language, but 
can it be shown that man is incapable of the use of language without Revelation? 
If this be done, the whole question is resolved. 

_ *. There is another reason in favour of Revelation and that is of the eter- 
nity of shabda, Owing to its subtlety and metaphysical acuteness it cannot be 
admitted innocently h-re. (Por reference see Purva Mimansa first part). It 
is briefly this that shabda is eternal. All modern scientists admit that the 
store of energy in the world is constant, Now Shabda is alsoa kind of energy. 
Hence Shabda is quantitatively constant. Thus one part of the argnment is 
rendered tolerably concrete. But to prove beyond dispute that Shabda is etet- 
nal requires not only that the store of energy be constant but that although all ` 
other forms of energy may be convertible, this, the energy of Shabda, must be 
inconvertible, Now this cannot be true of human Shabda, It is to be dis- 
covered, ‘which sense does the author of the Mimansa attach to the Divine Shab- 


da so is to render it a form of inconyertible energy. That this energy is 
vibrati energy is highly improbable. 1 think the auther of the Mimansa main-- 


= tag ET é . op epe 
tains Wasa form of energia sensibilis, an energy but a conscions (improperly 
rendered sensib] e) energy. _l bave before said that this isa very subtle aren. 
went, and requires a sharp intellect to develope it. However rudely I may have 


ro 
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í E 2 
e Sketched these arguments, | believe that unless these and these arguments alone 
are developed in a form suitable to the present stage of middle class intellect no 
proper solution of the quesstion will be obtained. 
1. That Revelation, if possible, is possible, at the beginning of the world. 
2 That there cannot be and must “nut be nuy logical inconsistency in be- 
lieving revelation as possible on the datum of an Omnipotent God 
These two propositions are to me as clear as avy metaphysical proposition 


can be. a 
But the question seens to be between special creation, and evolutionary 
development. ə 


Moro here after.* 


Lanonre: ) Youre sincerely, 
GURU DATTA, 
The \9th May 1884, j Vidyarthi. 


PREFACE TO THE 


VEDIC MAGAZINE 


The following preface to Pandit Guru Datta’s Vedic Magazine, from 
which the main portion of,this book has been taken, will, it is 
hoped, be found interesting —ED. y 


Tar interest excited in Vedic Philosophy, by the great stir caused 
throughout the religious world here and abroad by the revalutionizing and 
energizing spirit of SWAMI DAYANANDA’S teachings, is yet in its dawn. 


Ca The wide world is but just awaking to the sublime and elevating sense of the 


Vedas. The sacred and antique realms of Sanskrit Literature, replete with the 
recondite knowledge of Nature and Nature’s God, are yet unexplored , And the 
busy, practical, matter-absorbed, competition-worn present world stands strong- 
ly in need of an interior soul-reacbing philosophy that might teach the people 
the beneticeut principles of peaceful progress, and dispel the ignorance of party 

* „spirit aud sectarianism, so congenial to the uncultured masses, by shedding its 
rays of benevolent and philanthropic wisdom. 


Society, at present, needs be educated in the principles of true reform which. 


consists not in “pandering to, or reflecting the popular sentiment,” or in adapt- 
ing ourselves to the “ prevailing modes of thought and feeling,’ but in “ educat- 
ing the world ont of its multifareous errors and unrighteousness.” 


An author has well spoken of the tendency of things to degenerate, when 
left to themselves. ‘The remark holds especially good of all doctrines and philo- 
sophies. All philosophies require to be nourished up by constant controversy, 
comparison, application and exemplification, to keep up a vivid conception and 


4 #This was a note addressed to me after perusing my urdu pamphlet called Maslah-ı: Ilhåm 
The doctrine of Revelation,) presented to him for bis opinion.—Ep, 
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w the shell and husk only of their meaning 13 o 
The Vedic philosophy is no exception 
s to this rule. Indian History, from the time of Mahabharata up wa oo E 

an ample illustration of this degeneration of Vedic palei ` i ae 

ure and simple truth, so characteristic of the Vedas, had coo = jom em, 

and left behind the remâins of petrified mythic names, ia : H o ae 

quently raised the structure of Puranic mythology and mod ons mR ony). il 
‘Swami Dayanand, with his native genius, strove to commune Wi a en 
“of old, and with his logical, controversial, magnetic intellect, restored the Vedas 
to their primitive position of “‘self-illuminating knowledge. 


living belief in them ; otherwise, ho 
retained, the finer essence being lest. 


A continuous preservation, therefore, of this “self illuminating knowledge,” 
from the attacks of time-honoured superstition, sophisticated philology and 
materialistic thinking, is undoubtedly one of the needful labours of the day. 


It is with these objects in view that tho Virajananda Press undertakes 
to publish a Monthly Magazine, to be styled the Vedic Magazine, in English, = 
of 48 octavo pages, purely catholic, free-spoken and independent in spirit, 
admitting of well-written articles on all subjects of religious, moral, social and 
philosophical interest. 


To meet the needs of the ever-increasing interest in the Vedas, by present- 
ing translations, abstracts, reviews and criticisms on different portions of Vedic 
literature; to picture the interior truths of Vedic philosophy, so needed in this 
age of externalism; to present the philanthropic and benevolent religion of the 
Vedas, in contrast with the sectarian, or communitarian, but not humanitarian 
religions of the world; to attack time honoured and ignorance-begotten super- 
atitions; to teach the principles of true retorm as*di-tinguished from time-serving 
and popular policies; to keep alive the pure and simple truths of the Vedas, 
by presenting controversial articles and reviews; to remove the wilful misinter- 
pretations, or sincere misunderstandings of selfish priesteraft, pedantic philolo- 

ists and shallow materialists; these are the high and difficult objects, which it ses - 
shall be the attempt of the Magazine to aim at and as far as possible to achieve = 


It is hoped that the generous reader who sympathises with these objects 

~. will freely extend his helping hand in this direction, for it is hardly possible to 

> carry ont any high and thorongh-going religious or moral reform without well- 
sustained labour. 


: Mills’ Essay Lion berty. 
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wfacdacatfae y wd aeaea ud aas fasafefa uant 
Bie ual asenada agg wa l g 


“ Om ” is the name of the Eternal and Omnipresent Spirit. 
The Vedas and Shastras, and even the whole universe, when 
understood, declare the nature and attributes of the same Being. 
He, Om, encompasses the past, the present and the future, and 
is perfect. He encompasses even what the past, the present 
and the future do not comprise, 


aa Y AAF ARAMA AR ASIAA BASU Il R I 


Norrs—I. Akshara has been translated into ‘eternal and omni- 
present.’ See Mababhashya, ‘Patanjali’s Commentary, 2nd A’hnika on, 
the Seventh Shiva Sutra, Says Pétanjali:— 


wat aat aml a dada atA ara axataat 


AUS aAa gaa AN n: AT] MEA: | WA STATA 


4 —or akshara is that which does not decay, decompose, move or 
change; also, akshara (from the root ash and unadi suffix saran) means 
that which is all-pervading. Hence ‘eternal and omnipresent.” 

Swámi Dayánanda translates the passage thus in his Introduction 
to the Vedas, (Rigvedádi Bhashya Bhimika), p: 44, lines 21—25. 


miaa mafia AA aea diaa wefaaqequae 
angaa ataa anna aag | wea aliaf: 


m: THAT aa AeA HAAAT RTA N 


: This is literally as we have interpreted. : 

Our rendering of Bhùtam, Bhawat. and Bhavishyat is that of 
substantives, meaning ‘ God encompassing the past, God encompassing 
the present and God encompassing the future, unlike the ordinary 
meaning of mere adjectives, meaning past, present and future, qualify- 
ing the word Sarvam. Also, we have translated Sarvam as, porfoct. For 

( reasons, see Nirukta, Parishishta, 14th Chapter, 13th and 14th Kandas, 
where bhùta, bhavishyat and sarvam are given as names of God or Atma. 
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i ‘fect i He who pervades 
: the Great God, perfect in all. vade 
f my R, de Supernal Soul of Nature. The phases of His 


existence are four in number. Wee. 
sanaa ag: aw: atay Vaaa Fe: AIAN 


gga; Ure: ll 2 ll ; 
- 3. The firstphase is the wakeful phase. In this phase, God 
is manifest as diffused Mm external nature; causing incessant 
interaction among the seven parts that consti tu te the organisa- 
tion of the Universe; determining the disposition of the nineteen 
organs of thought and correlation, that enable organisms to seek 
their enjoyments in gross palpable matter; and regulating, with 
precision and order, the physical motions of the Universe, 


amaA sea: WH: acar unainn fa 
qa: nfafamaa AIA fra: ore: I g 


— 


IT.— Aima.—“ tho Supernal Soul that pervades. 

afrai afa af | sufe JI s lga 
or alma is derived from the root at and unadi suffix manin. 
gafa cacatatfaarear |—Atma is that which pervades all, 
Also See Nirukta, III, 15.— z 

meanaataai Ita xa ag aag cui ftaatar afa n 


Swami Dayánanda translates tho passare “THAT TET”? 
(one of the well-known mahdvakyas of New-veda tins) i : 
PRAKASHA, 3rd Edition p: 195, line 26, thus = pe) J the Sarat 


AA AM” sald wife em Rsa aa uA 
= A = 
Meum eM Fda ay sea S aaga at R eau = ayy 
iy 
AM UIA CaN S N 
Pad—phase of existence (from the root pad, which means gati). 


III.—Saptanga—seven parts of the organisati 
ae =) p © Organisation, (1) Head, (2) Eyes, 
(8) ars, (4) Organ of Speech, (5) Organ of Respiration, (6) Hee er 


eet. They are also i : . 
PATEN follow, anes slightly differently enumerated. Ex- 


Toproductive organ, organ of excretion an 


= 
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a 4. The second phase i i ; 
i n piae is the contemplative phase. In this 


phase, God is viewed as living in the interior aaa 
the relation of the seven parts to tan See that fixes 


aa Goal A aaa are AAA a RTA equa Grate agga 
qaqa wale: wwe vanea. aaa Aaa: 
MIRAY: MR: N y ae 


Ls 5. When the human soul reposes in sound slumber, sug-: 
pending all voluntary functions, neither willing, nor desiring, 


x 


~a or vital nervauric energies, i. e., prána that in the act of respiration 


the lungs, samdna that circulates the blood from the heart throughout 
the system, udéna that stimulates the glossopharyngeal nerves and 
moves the muscles near the throat to draw in food and drink, and vyana 
that produces motion in all parts of the body. (See SATYARTHA 
Prawasna, p. 242, lines 15—18). Manas, or organ of will and desire ; 
Buddhi, ov organ of thought ; Chitta, or organ of memory ; Ahankára, or 


Vaishwanara has been héxe translated into God ‘manifest as diffused, 
or ‘causing incessant interaction, or ‘ determining the disposition’ of organs; 
or ‘regulating the motions’ of the Universe. Yaska thus says of Varshwa- 


nara, XINA: REN RIAA aA aa fara vi we ame afa at. 
® 6 3 
fazaa ua enega: aata Yafa n Nir. VII, 12, 

Which means :—Vaishwanara is He who controls and directs all 
beings, towards whom all beings are led, or who is himself Vaishwanara, 
i. e., One residing in all things and moving all things. 

1V.—eactaeart: has been translated into < contemplative phase,’ 
for, in dream, ordinarily called swapna, it is only the mind that is active, 
j not discriminating between things and their thought. Hence, the 
| only realities then present before the mind are its own thoughts, Itis in 
this respect that swapnasthana has been translated into the contemplative 
! phase, fe 
Concerning the words tazjasa and prajna occurring in the next pass- 


age, Yaska remarks, Nirukta, XIT. 37—“HTHxaleMlasaracareafaar 

acè” The words prajna and tajasa signify two modes of existence of 
Atma, f 

V.—The meaning of tho word sushupta is very clear. It means 

4 sound sleep. The correspondence between the ordinary state, called 

sound sleep and what is here called slumbering condition, is the spon- 


— cy 


a 
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EEE EEE 
nor dreaming, he is said to be sushupia, or in the slumbering 
condition. “he third phase is the slumbering phase, where, 
like the human soul that is folded within itself, God is viewed 
as Himself, an Embodiment of all ideas and principles, Himself 
all delight, enjoying but delight, only manifest in His 
consciousness, and endowed with the highest wisdom, 


UH aALAT UN AAT U SALAFAN . 
aif: aia waaay fe ATANAN 
6. Suchis the Ruler of all, the Omniscient Principle, even 


the Controller of life interior, from whom has proceeded all, the 
Source and Resort of all beings. 
ara: oe a afe: as at eae: Us a MAST A ATTA | 
BLOTACAAPIAAMIPAAAA ArcA IARAA MSY- 
und Wied fansi aqt aeacd a MA a ART: N o 
7. View Him neither as designing interiorly, nor as diffused 
throughout external nature, nor in the tansitional mood between 
both; neither emdodiment of intelligence, nor fraught with 
volitional consciousness, nor devoid. of consciousness; but as 
the Invisible, Unimpressible, Incomprehensible, Indefinable, 
Unthinkable, Unknowable Being, only Conscious of Self in 


Self, z. e., the Absolute, and the Uncohditioned, with no trace 
of the relative or the conditioned world about Him, All calm, 


Ss 
taneity and regularity of motion without the direct and wilful action 
of consciousness. Consider the state of a man in sound sloep. 
Although all volition is suspended, yet tho involuntary functions arə 
performed most regularly. The powers of volition seem to have be- 
come materialized or metamorphosed; hence Prajnâna ghana, which 
literally means ‘intelligence solidified or-embodied’; hence the translation 
“embodiment of ideas and principles.” (see PANIN?S ASHTADHYAYI 
ILI. iii. 77. mùrtau ghanah, The root han assumes the form ghana, when 
the meaning to be expressed is múrti, or solidification or condensation), 


VII.—Prapancha, the relative or the conditioned world, że., the 
phenomenal world from the root—qfa cafaaca or ufa faa aqa— 

| pachi, to render sensible, or to develop in detail. 

Ubhayatah prajnam refers to the state midway between waking and 
dreaming. ‘The word #{Waq: Wei, or, as Shankara Says, HFANET 
awa Ufawy:’, is put to indicate that hore we exclude also the state 
midway between both, 
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_All-bliss, One and Only. This is the fourth or the essential 
“mode of existence. This is the Atma, area, the* Universal ` 
Spirit, Heshould be known. 


al SAAANA M ATT ANIA W BATE 
SHIT AAT Sha l eN 

8. Om is the most estimable name of the Eternal, Omni- . 
present, Universal Spirit, the modes of existence of this Spirit 
being truly represented by mátras or the single letters, A, U,M, 
(41,3,a) of which the monosyllable Om is made up, 

SALAMA TAAL SHIT: TAA Arareaufeacaerafa = Â 

qaa nan waa a ud Fz el ; 


9. A(), the first máira, means the wakeful phase, or God 
diffused in external nature; for, 3 means that which is diffused 
throughout and is known in the first step. He, who realizes - 
this mode of Divine existence, becomes gratified to the full 
measure of his desire and has taken the first step, 


satamaa SAR falar wateaatewacarsieauta wa 
magra waar vata ananaga vafa a ust AZ i go tl 


10. U(s), the secohd mdtra, means the contemplative - 
phase, or God living in interior design ; for, 3 means that which 
designs, or designs and executes, He, who realizes this mode of 
Divine existence, attracts wisdom towards himself and becomes 
harmonized, Never isin his family born an individual who 
can ignore the knowledge of the Divinity. 


gaaat: HIST AAR tar arar aaa ANA = ar seus 
adata wafa a wd ASN ee Il 


VIII.—The word métra has been here given as meaning something 
that represents or estimates the value of another. See Unapni Kosu, 


IV. 168—garafaraag | or AAA AAT Ala Al, mdira is that 


which measures, estimates or gives the value of, hence ‘ represents,” 

IX.—Hore the métra A is shown as derivable from the root ap (aplri 
vyaptau) to pervade, or as an abbreviated form of ádi, which literally - 
means the very first step, hence the one who has taken the very first 
stop, or is only a zealous beginner. 

X.—Here U is shown to bo derivable from utkarsha or ubhaya; the 
former from krisha, to draw out an outline or mark, hence to design, 
and the latter meaning both, ` i 
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11. M (a), the third mdéra, means the slumbering phase, , 
or God viewed in Himself ; for, a means that which measures all, 
or is the resort of all. He, who realizes this mode of Divine 
existence, measures” out the whole knowledge of the f 
Universe and refires unto Him. 4 


a5 -A 
SAATAGe saand: HuSaowa: fal sea AAE Beas 
afaucaicaticara I VAAZ Ud AZ gz 


12. The fourth is no mdtra, for, it represents the Unknow- 
able, the Absolute, and the Unconditioned, without a trace of 1 
the relative or the conditioned world about Him. He, who + 
realizes this, the true Atma, Omkara, passes from self into the 
Ruler of self, the Universal Spirit, i. e, obtains moksha, or \ 
salvation. f= 


(a)—That which measures all, or that viewed in comparison with | 
whose infinite power, the structure of the Universe is but finite and 
measurable, 


| 
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EXPOSITION. 
Worsuip is the first act of pure religion. It is a spontaneous 
i declaration of the’ inmost affections, as distinguished from the false 
i worship of the churches, where every action is pre-determined instead 
| of being spontaneous, where we have declamation instead of de- | 
claration, and pretended show of assumed seriousness instead of 
free play of inmost affections. Such is not true worship. True wor- 
ship, on the other hand, is brimful of genuine feeling, profound 


. attraction, and sonl-absorbing meditation. ‘True worship, as an out- 
b> come of pure religion, is deeply ingrained in human nature. 


Folded within the depths of the human soul lios the germ of all 
LÀ religion. Every human being is endowed with a spiritual nature, 
| a nature that lifts him towards all thas is pure and holy, superior 
| and attractive. Not only do the holiness of life, purity. of motives, 
| sublimity of thought, and nobility of- character inspire us with 
the appropriate feelings of respect, regard, admiration or reverence ; 
| but our aspirations rise high towards the just, the true, the infinite 
i and the divine. It is this part of our spiritual nature that is the 
foandation of all religion, endows us with the sentiment of reverence 
| for all that leads to high and aoble aspirations, and with the senti- 
| ment of humble. gratitudo for all that has contributed to our edifica- 
tion and elevation.. *8 


| Like all other affections of the human mind, the religious affec- 
| tions are also capable of being misused, oor of being perverted in 
PORER their use. The religious sentiment, under the effect of excessive 
: stimulation, may exaggerate or portray in brighter colours a simple trath, 
may over-estimate or unduly estimate the sanctity of an action, and, 


i where the sovereign faculty of Reason is yet undeveloped, or but vety 
; weak, this over-estimation may develop into idolatry or superstitious 
L reverence ; or, on tke other hand, where, through want of clear per- 
` ception, or through want. of interpenetration, the reasoning faculties ` 


| are very active, but discerning faculties comparatively torpid, the 
consequence may be a sceptical atheistic: or disrespectful tempera- 
ment. But the elevation felt or pure liberty enjoyed will be exactly 

in proportion tothe normal exercise of this faculty. Man, in his ignorance, 

often worships a false deity. Instead of the God of Nature, he 

worships a god of his imagination, a god of fashion, a god of popular 

sanction, or a god of hisown feelings and ungratified desires, And 

i what is the consequence ? A lifeof superstition, unrighteousness, 
| cruelty and injustice. A trae mode of worship is, therefore, highly 
| desirable ; a mode of worship, not dictated by false religious educa- 
tion, or fashionable popular custom, but by the higher’ interests of 

Y spiritual nature and by the deepest penetration of Reason. This 
system of worship, itis the subject of Afandukyopanishat to furnish, 


a 
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- Vyasa, in his commentary on the two Sutras, 
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It enjoins the worship of the Supreme Deity alone, the Eternal 


A e Mrawiedge and realisation of e Spirit oan 
be consistent with that overflowing, Sulbi A x F oe oof the 
mind, otherwise designated as worship. y Nee sanishiats Coe 
Being is the only «worship that is inculcated in fi san 
this Eternal Being is everywhere named Omkára, 

In Kathopanishat, 11, 15., we read :— 


aa az qcuentaatea anua waif a agfa | 
asad amaeasacfed ad ue dat adleaifacdiad i 


“Om is the adorable Being, to the study of whom all life of brahma- 
charya is consecrated, or all practice of meditation devoted, and whose 
realization it is the object of the four Vedas to accomplish.” Or, inthe 


words of Chh&ndogya Upanishat, Sifaeracaray aaa ta—“Om is the 


Eterual, Omnipresent Being ; He alone should be worshipped,” Or, 
moro explicitly still, in Mundakopanishat, II. ii. 5-6 we find :—- 


araa a: saN aeatadid aa: ag aise gi: | 

aAA TAT aAa aA Agaa ARRAN ÈG: I y 

A $a WARÀ dfar AA AST: | WAsHALATa FSU MARATA: | 
Afra saa aca afa a: WTA ANT: UTATA Na N 


“He who żnteriorly and invisibly sustains the sun, the earth and the 
intervening space in their respective positions ; even He, who sustains 
the life of the brain, the4ungs and all the various senses, is the Uni- 
tary Interpervading Spirit. Try, O meg! to know Him alone, and leave 
all other talk ; for, He is the only principle that leads to immortality. (5). 
Just in the heart, where all the blood-vessels meet, very much like the 
spokes of a wheel meeting in the navel or the centre, resides the interiorly- 


- governing Divine Spirit, manifesting His glory in Ways multifarious. 


Contemplate Him, the Om, this interiorly-governing Spirit, for, thus 
alone can you reach, with safety, the blissful haven, far beyond the 
bP 


ignorance-begotten miseries of this troubled ocean of Iifo, (6). 


What, then, constitutes the contemplation of Om ? What is the 


Process to worship Him? An answer to this uestion i rni i 
Yoga Darshana, I. i. 27-28 :— 3 spe tr 


A MAR: AUT. | ATSORAAMTATA l “Om is the inestimable 
name of the Supreme Bein i 2 


recite this, His name, and to constantly recall 


“Om indicates 


arbitrary conyontion Is it by mere 


> o by some natural process, just as light 
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indicates the lamp or the sourco of light ? Surely, the relation 
between the symbol Om and that of which it is a symbo}, is not con- 
ventional] but actual, and the symbol but expresses the actual relation. 
To tako w parallel example, the relation between the father and the son 
is real. Therelation really exists, even before we can 6xpress it in such 
terms as these, ‘ He is his father, and he his son Even in the cycles 
of creation to come, since words signify things not arbitrarily but by 
a fixed natural standard, the same symbol, Om, is made to express the 


same idea, because it is an established fact, with those who know Re~’ 


velation, or those yogis who have realized what the relation between the 
signifying symbol and the thing signified is, that the words, their cor- 
responding ideas, and the relation between them is eternal, or exists in 
nature, and not by human convention.” 2 


“ Tho recitation of Om, and tho constant presentation before the 
mind of its signification, these are the two means of His upásná or 
worship. The yogi who constantly does both, develops concentra- 
tion, or, as has been elsewhere remarked, the.aforesaid recitation and 
realization develop concentration, and concentration facilitates realiza- 
tion, till, by the continual action and re-action of both, the light of the 
Supreme Divinity begins to fully shine in the heart of tho yogi.” 
Vyasa Bhashya, Sutras 27 and 28. 7 


Tho recitation of Om and the constant presentation of its significa- 
tion to the mind, being the two essentials of- Divine worship, it is of 
the greatest importance to know what the significance of the Unitary 
Syllable Om is, for, the regitation is only preparatory to the presenta. 
tion, Wo have only said that Om is the Hternal Omnipresont Spirit. 
This is by the way of indicatfon. But we have not as yet any definite 
knowledge of the detailed significance of this syllable. Ik is, however, 
a very palpable fact that no’ word is so sacred in Vedic literature as 
Om. Itis regarded as the essence of the Vedas, as the highest, the 
sublimest and the dearest name of the Supreme Deity, and is especially 
appropriated in uwpdsnd. No Vedic mantra is ever read without a 
previous recitation of the syllable,Om. It is not only because Om is 
the most soft, melodious and smoothly-flowing syllable in sound, nor. 
merely because the letters composing Om spontaneously and without 
education of any sort escape the lips of the babe who is just beginning 
his vocal. exercises, but because there is something deeper, dearer and 
diviner in its significance. It is true that whereas other names of 
God are also names of things temporal, (for instance, the Sanskrit 
ishwara is also the name of a governor, even brahma is also the name of 
the universal ethor and of tho Vedas, agni is, besides, the name of fire, 
and so on), Om is only the name of tho Eternal, Omnipresent, Universal 


TOE OE 
f * Perhaps this truth will be more easily brought home to the sceptical reader of the 
nineteenth century if it were expressed in the words (to us, less acceptable,for more indefi= 


nite), of Max Mûller, who says, “They (the roots) are phonetic types, produced by a power 


inherent in human nature. ‘They exist, as Plato would say, by nature; though with Plato 
we should add that when we say by nature, we mean by the hand of God.’—Lectures on 
the science of Language, 4th edition, London, page 402, 


a 
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Spirit. That can only be a reason in behalf of its precision and , 


definiteness 6f meaning, but hardly a reason for the extremely super- 
lative importance that is attached to it. Ib is also true that Om is 
more comprehensive in meaning than any other term signifying God 
in Sanskrit, or, in other words, that it connotes a number of attri- 
butes that no other word or syllable singly does, but even that is of 
secondary importance. The deepest and, in truth, the highest reason 
is that the signification of Om is the key-note of the realization of tha. 
‘Divine Spirit. The several letters of Om, with unparalleled exactness, 

mark the successive steps of meditation: by which one rises to the 

realization of the true hature of Divinity. 


The process of this realization is exactly the reverse of the process 
by which the mind acts on the external universe. If the latter be 
called evolution, z.e., folding out of the internal faculties of the mind, till 
they become externally manifest, the former should be called involution, 
i. e., folding the mind within itself, till the faculties that were working 
on the outer plane retire from outside and turn inside for more interior 
work. To take a familiar illustration, when an archer shoots a mark, 
he directs his attention from within outwards with his eye pointing 
towards the mark inthe same straight lino with the arrow, he stretches 
the bow and lets the arrow fly. This is how mind acts on things 
external. To pass within, to contemplate Divinity, he withdraws his 
senses from their outward course, and, when the outer activity of the 
mind is stopped, he passes, by gradual steps of reflection, embodied in 
the constituent letters of the syliable Om, to the more interior and, 
therefore, more perfect realization of the Divine Spirit, 


Before we begin our exposition of the several letters composing 
Om, it will be useful to present a rough outline of the four planes of 
manifestation of mind’s activity, The Divine Being is a Spirit, and 
to realize this spirit we have to pass though its outer manifestations 
to the more and more intorior ones, till the final cause, the Spirit, is 
reached, Perhaps, our understanding will be much facilitated by taking 
the analogous case of the working of the human spirit, although it 
must be remembered that an analogy is, at the best, au analogy, and 


not an exact coincidence, 


Let us begin with the case of a watch-maker. He has made the 
watch, and the principles embodied in the watch are doing their actuat 
work. The spring, the balance, the wheels, and other pieces of tho 
machinery, all perform their respective appropriate functions, and the 
minute and hour hands regularly move on the dial. In fact, the skill 
dexterity, and designing capacity of the watch-maker are not only 


embodied in and stamped on the ‘watch, but the very material forces. 


and mechanical principles, that the watch-maker had at his di 

Ree BEA: , y sposal, 
actually living in the watch and manifesting themselves by thea ae 
and regularity of motion of appropriate parts. This is the first, the most 
external and the most palpable. manifestation of the. watch maker’a 


skill. Thus the spirit outwardly stamps matter with its impress 


A 
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This is what has been designated in the translation portion, “ the 
WAKEFUL PHASE ” or the externally manifest modu of spirit’s 
existence. j 


But, secondly, the first watch-maker in the world, before he sat 
up to manufacture a watch, must have made an ideal watch, i.e., must 
have designed the watch. He must have previously known tho principle 
or the fact of elastictiy, its isochronism, the principle of transmission 
of motion by wheels and pinions, the principle of escapement, the. 
frictional, elastic and other properties of steel, brass, iron, jewels, &c., 
and must have patiently and slowly elaborated, in his mind a scheme 
of the application of all these principles, till a definite purpose could 
be served out by them. He must have thought out the pros and 
cons of one arrangement and the other, and chosen one in preference 
to the other, till he finally settled upon a mentally perfect scheme- 
of the watch. He must have mentally seen his ideal watch, thus 
slowly moving, thus ultimately etopping and requiring a winding for 
possibility of further movement. In short, the watch-maker must have 
drawn from the promiscuous store-house of his knowledge the neces- 
sary items of information, applied them properly, and, for a time, 
lived in the. self-made design, before be was actually able to undertake 
the manufacture of a watch. This is what has been called ““ the CON. 
TEMPLATIVE PHASE,” or the designing mode of spirit’s existence. 


Aud yev, ois 18 NOD all. There was w time, when no thought, 
nota trace of this design “existed in the watchmakers mind. His 
mind was a store-house filed with promiscuous information, not yet 
arranged or applied, And the principles embodied in the watch were 
not all he knew. Perhaps *he knew much more about astronomy, 
physics, psychology, mathematics and esthetics, perhaps about chem- 
istry, medicine and etiology. A merely fragmental part of his 
knowledge was brought to aight and applied. Compared with the 
knowledge that was actually rendered useful, his whole information 
was encyclopedic. And yet, was he,all the while, conscious of the 
vast amount of massive information that he always carried about 
himself ? Surely no ! In moments of bright recollection, or in moments 
of practical necessity, only fractional portions of his accumulated experi- 
ences were illuminated and called forth in conscious array before his 
mind ; but the vast majority of his cognitions Still slumbered as 
latent ideas, like congealed, solidified, incrusted bits, in the dead 
calm, silent chambers of his brain or sensorium. Revocable at pleasure 
they were the invisible guests of his mind, living for the most part 
in the back-ground, shaded from: immediate recognition by the 
exquisite, dark veils of oblivion hanging over the chambers of 
memory. ` This condition has been denominated the “ SLUMBERING 
PHASE,” or the inactive mode of spirit’s existence, 


Beyond the wakeful phase, or the active manifestations .of the mind 
as embodied in material things and phenomena, like phantasmagoria, 
projected from within the magic lantern outward on the specular 
Screen ; beyond the contemplative phase, or the energetic display of mental 


a 
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activities, now reconnoitering one group of ideas, then another, now 


selecting, then arranging, till, as in a dream, ext) 
stands before the mind the glowing picture of a marvellous painting, 
heretofore unconceived; beyond the slumbering phase, or the inactive repose 
of mental faculties, replete with tactual or sensual mentalities, impelled 
to remain by the omnipresent law of re-action, at an imperative rest, 
beyond these and behind these, removed far, far away, from these 
phenomenal activities and passive modifications, resides the true reality, 
.the substance spirit, the watch-maker zn essence, ‘This has beon styled 
the “ essential mode ” of spirit’s existence. 


Let us clearly conceive theso four modes of spirit’s existence, the 
Wakeful, the Contemplative, the Slumbering and the Essential. Man, 
in his life, repeats these modes of his spirit-existence (every day. When 
it is broad daylight, and the human mind is fully awake, the eye per- 
ceiving colours, the ear hearing sounds, the nose smelling vapors, the 
tongue tasting fluids, and the body feeling solids, he livesa life in 
material objects. This is the Wakeful state. When the folds of dark- 
ness overtake the day, and ‘tho ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way,’ when, perhaps, the ignorant labourer tries to forget the severity 
of his toil in a cup of wine—the active world retires, and so does our 
model-man- Straight ho stretches himself upon his bed. ‘The oyalids 


Arefi-y ewclose as with a superincumbent weight, and gradually the other 


senses give way, and our model-man has fallen into sleep. Perhaps 
he is dreaming. Suppose Leis a student. he solid walls Of Ms semi. 


nary have really dissolved from his view, for he is not waking. With- 
out books, class-fellows, or companions, he js lying on his bed, solitary 
aud alone. And yet he dreams. The examination hall with its flock- 
ing candidates is painted before him, himsél£ seated amidst them. T'ho 
papers are distributed so to-day, so to-morrow, and so the day after 
(all. inthe dream). Home he returns in anxious wait for the result 
and lola paragraph ina Gazette, or a telegram from a friend, brings 
him the cheering news, or, perchance, the news of his failure. Wond- 


erful are the mysteries of dreaming. This corresponds to the con- ' 


templative phase. Soon after the dream, or without adream, ho falls 
into a sound slumber, Where is that living voice, and that active 
brain? Where are those dreamy paintings ? Have they vanished 
melted into nothing, or been annihilated ? Stored in the oreanisation. 
though invisible, lie the possibilities of their manifestations still, 
though now congealed and’ materialized, so to speak. This is the 
Slumbering state. How speedily flows the current of life: Day alter 
day of wakeful activity passes away, night after night of disturbed or 
sound slumber is counted. And yet, amid these changing scenes 
_ these veering manifestations, man preserves a sort:of independence, 
his personal identity, because he is the Dssential existence, to whom the 
aforesaid states are either accidents or non-involving influences. 


‘Doubt not, gentle reader, but that the spiri ists i 
i 5 2 pirit exists in these four 
moods. The wakeful mood is the most exterior, the WAIN 
the more interior, tho slumbering the more interior still, till wo reach 
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thé innermost reality, the esseutial spirit. And so God’s spirit, which 


is diviner, holier, infinite far, essentially exists, as an embodiment of princi- 


ples, designs and imparts life and vitality to all external nature, And the first 
glimpse of Divinity that is caught by the dry scientific mind is of the 
most external kind, in fact, derived from the adaptation of physical mo- 
tions to one another, their regularity, precision, uniformity, and such 
other traits that the universe exhibits to a mind well versed in the study 
of effects. After the mind has familiarized itself with this, there dawns 
a philosophical perception of the interior design of nature, with which . 
perception the mind soars higher, till the design itself is found. to bo 
the outcome of constitutional and spontaneous tendencies of the Deity, 
called principles. Contemplating from the platform of these principles, 
the mind rises to the Fountain of all principles, the Essential Divinity, 
embodying all in One. 


Those being the successive steps through which the mind rises to 


. the contemplation of the Eternal, Omnipresent Being, the syllable Om, 


which consists of threo letters, A, U & M, ora, gand q, is mado 
the means of this contemplation ; for, 3 presents the wakeful phase, g, 
the contemplative, and a, the slumbering phase, not merely mnemonical- 
ly but by virtua of their inherent meaning. Hence the true devotee, 
in tho recitation of Om, thinks of the three letters composing Om, 
dwells on the meaning and signification of each letter which represents 
one corresponding phase, and thus lives alternately in tho order and 
regularity displayed in naturg, in the design moving nature, and in 
the principles spontaneously and naturally elaborating design. Since 
the very lowest phase, thas contemplated, involves but the highest 
generalization of the order of the universe, its contemplation is pre- 
eminently calculated to develop concentration, and concentration 
facilitates contemplation, so hat ultimately, by the continued action 
and reaction of both, the light of the Supreme Divinity begins to | 
fully shine in the heart of the yogi. Hence the words of Vyasa :— 


“aaa NENNIR | 
TASAAMATITAT ATAUN” N 


We come now to tho explanation of the three letters 4, 3 & H. 


In contemplating the deep signification of, the yogi holds be- 
foro his mind the vast expanse of the universe, with its mighty orbs 
rolling in their magnificent splendour undisturbed through vacuous 


_ paths, craving ethereal waves of unseen exquisite beauty in the ocean 


of infinity, and contemplates upon the grand meaning of the universe, 
for, in the words of the Upanishat, the mighty volume of nature iS 
spread asa commentary onthe nature and attributes of the Eternal 
Omnipresent Being. ` The universe appears to his illuminated vision 
as a vast organisation of definite parts. And such is the uniformity 
of plane in this organisation, that even the most distant orbs— whose 
light, emitted millions of years ago, carried on the spéedy wings of 
ether at the unearthly rate of 180,000 miles per second, has not as yet 
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been able to ponetrate the atmosphere eigour ienrth—yeawevenionba 
istané are organize $ : d m 
olar ae of OR our earth is @ part, 18 constructed. To con- 
rie Tht the wise and intelligent structure of the universe, & structure 
a som erfect as that of the most highly developed being on earth, 
Sian ainte ase woll’ endowed with a brain, merae tho feet 

a. : . : i 
. er parts justly composing the wondrous organism 
Balkuopyesiousy othar p ) Zrtention to. the following sublime: 


rocosm, leb us burn our & ving 
Bure ae ACATA Veda (X-xxiii, 4,32—84) on the constitution of tha 


universe as typically represented by our solar system. :— i 
2, 4 p A ait . a ~ 
aa afa: narani | fed aaa qstt aR Fass 
a » : f 
awe 7a: aa qirara FAUT: |W aan m e 
aà sasaa AW AA: aa Aa: marr AÀ agga tl fet 
ALAR WHA FASSA AW AA: Ul WAT RTE Lo Wo RB WTo 


3 AFF 22-28 ll ee at 
‘We approach. (in our contemplation), with highest reverence, 
the Great Adorable Being, who has made this frame of the 
universe asa living demonstration of His. existencc, as a 
highly fitting lesson on His nature and attributes, and who 
has placed in this wondrous organisation (1) the sun with its 

- Jaminous atmosphere as the brain, (2) the super-terrestrial space 
intervening between the sun and the earth as the stomach, and 
(3) the earth (typical of al] planets) as the lower body, the feet. 
‘ We adore the Great Being in whose’ creation (4) the sun and 
the moon are the two eyes, and (5) Heat, the mouth. We adore 
the Great Being who has made (6) the atmospheres as the lungs, 
and (7) the directions of space as the ergans of hearing. Let us 
adore Him, the Infinite Being, the Source of all wisdom.’ 


Here is displayed to the mind of the devotee the scheme of perfect 
organisation. For, isnot the sun, with its atmosphere, the brain of 
this system ? The brain in the human body, technically called the 
cerebrum and the cerebellum, is an organisation of sublimited elements, 


batter ic, electri ; n p : 
y of magnetic, electric, optic, actinic, caloric and dynamic forces, 


the seat of combustible, vegetative energy, and of what has been call- ° 


ed in geology by the technical name of sub-grial denundation ; the 


ed to it.. It is in the atmos f j 
osphere that clouds are formed, vapours 

at of electricity generated, surface particles of Sante 
‘Aiffased ee als volatilized, and the products of all these processes 
mixeg up, till all is reduced to a homogeneous fluidity, 
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carried above the lower strata of the atmosphere, there céndensed, 
and then poured out as pure, precious, plant-feeding rainfall. Very 
like the stomach that, after refining, sublimiting and attenuating 
the food it receives, extracts from its juicy contents the elements of 
the crimson vital liquid, and pours it forth, like rainfall, into the heart, 
Before, however, the materials pass into the stomach, they have to 
pass through the mouth that by the aid of its maxillary organism 
divides and re-divides the solid food, till it is powdered down and 
mixed with saliva and thus converted into a fluid material. In. the 
same way, before the earthly materials are consigned to the stomach, 
the atmospheric space, they pass through the‘mouth, the Heat. For, 
what is the channel that transmits the earthly materials to upper 
regions ? What is it that powders, atomizes, and reduces to. vaporous 
subtility the hard solid materials of earth, or what‘is it that dissolves 
these materials in the saliva of nature, water? - Ib is Heat that 
does all the work. Impelled by the restless, vivifying, vibratory 
oscillations of Heat, solids are dashed iuto liquids and liquids into gases. 
It is by Heat that gaseous particles, thus endowed with rarity, are’ borne 
on the wings of warmth to upper regions of comparative cold. It. 


is Heat that licks out of the liquid lake the watery elements-of the — 


atmosphere. Heat is tho mediator between the earthly materials 
and the atmosphere, just as mouth is the mediator between the food and 
the stomach, And the foot is the lowest part of the organisation, symbot 
of obedience to the throned monarch, the brain. It obeys the motor 
impulse communicated to it from the brain through the nerves. So does 
the earth obey the influences of the sun communicated to it through tho 
the ethereal channels of space. ‘The eyes in the human organism are 
constructed to enable mah to perceive colours and: develop taste. 


Similarly, the light-beams of the sun, angirasa (afeea) of the mantra, © 


develop the spectral universe, thus standing iv the same relation to the. 

universe as the eye stands tothe human body. The human lungs are 

fitted not only to act as the bellows, drawing in and expelling air, 
or to oxygenate blood, but to draw in invisible elements that directly. 

strengthen the brain. So the atmosphere is fitted nob only to attract . 
particls of vaporous matter or repel the suspended earthly particles, but 

to draw out from the earth, especially at the two poles, as if at the 

ventricles, streams of positive and negative clectricity that leave the. 

earth for ever and for good. 


The analogy,” therefore, is complete in every reasonable aspect. 


The whole universe, to the contemplation of a devotes, presents a brain, 


* To impress the reader with this part, we will present only the analogy of 
slightly differing pictures of the same from different parts of Vedic literature, 
so that he may be able to form a somewhat general and compreliensiva 
conception of the organization of Nature, and not to take the analogy toa 
literally. We quote Yajur Veda, XXXI. 13:— 


awa saaana Meti a: waada | 
ugrat qfaia: Mama at R MATT 


e 
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e lungs and the feet. And if is 


th, a stomach, the eyes, the ears, th gs ; 
e thô human body is organized. Realizing the perfect adaptation 


of the mouth to the stomach, of the stomach to the hings; DETS a 
to the brain, and of the brain to the whole body, and also re g 
5 se i f the parts of the universe, can 
corréspondingly the mutual adaptation o p eaa ay 
he,the devotee, for ono moment forsake the Cramer e a e pi Eas 
glorious in his manifestations? For, even 1n the human body, le us Bee . 
Aro the brain, the lungs, the stomach, and other parts in vain, 2 are ar 
* merely to carry out the material, physical or physiological functions, a 
-unconsciously like pieces of dead matter ? Is this beautiful adaptation 
of parts merely the résult of chance, or of mere fortuitous concourse 
of atoms’? Have the blind forces of matter met unconsulted, and, 
after unexpected, unknown and unpredictable clashes, embraced each 
other and linked themslves into the apparently beautiful organisation of 
man? No, this adaptation of functions is not it vain. The edifice cons- 
tructed of the brain, the mouth, the stomach, the eyes, the ears, the 
lungs, and the feet, is but the building of a theatre, and tho 
adaptation of its rooms is the design of an architect. Surely, the 
architect made it for some one to act in. Who is, then, the actor or 
actors on this arena of the human organisation? Tho actors, no doubt, 
there are, but they could not manifest their skill and activity without a 
proper and well-managed stage. These actors are the five organs of 
sense, 7. e., of hearing, of touching, of seeing, of tasting, and of smelling; 
the five organs of motion, č. e., the hand, the feet, the throat, the genera- 
tive and the excretive organs ; the five vital nerve forces, 7. e., of inspira- 
tion, of expiration, of blood-circulation, of glossopharyngeal action, and 
of muscular contraction, in general; manas, or the internal organ that 


originatas the impulse to communicate with the external world, and - 


displays the power of imaginution ; buddhi, the faculty of decision ; 
chiita, the faculty of memory; and ahankara, the organ of personality. 
These are the nineteen invisible actons in the drama of life. The 
human spirit, through. the physical temple, manifests his powers of lifo, 
sensation, locomotion, memory, perception, imagination, decision and 
individuality. For, how can life be manifested, unless the various 
parts of the body be mutually adapted, the one supplying the demand 
of the other, and the mechanical, chemical and electrical forces, gene- 
rated by their mutual action and friction, be equilibrated ? It is thus 
necessary for the body to possess an organisation, before it can evolve 


“God has placed the super-terrestrial space in the placo of the stomach, the 
sun in the place of the head, the earth in the place of the feet, and the open 
space in the place of the ear cavity.” ‘In Mundaka, II. 1. 4, we read:— 


wfaaet aqd) azg fem: NI aifagatsazen: | 
ag: HIM wee fara cect vA Ga AdaaeaTcAt N 


an 
“The Eternal Spirit that resides in the interior of all things, has dis 
the fire instead of the brain, the sun and the moon in lieu of the two es 
the open directions. of space in lieu of ear cavities, the Vedas as His 
organs of speech, the atmosphere as His lungs, the whole universe as His 
heart, and the planets as. His feet, It is thus that He lives,” . 


o 
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meShsnica], chemical and electrical forces in equilibrium with each 
° other, and further, iù is necessary for these forces to be well organised, 
before life can manifest itself. And it is only when life has thus 
vitalized the body, rendered it elastic, impressible and vibrous, that 
it can manifest any tendency towards sensation or locomotion. Not 
before the principle of sensation is fully established, can perception 
aud imagination dawn; and it is only after perception has 
provided us with requisite mental apprehensions that the faculties of 
comparison and discrimination can come into play, and weave the mental 
impressions into generalized symbolic ideas, It is these’ ideas 
that memory takes in, and so.carefully stores. And, lastly, it is dn 
the faithful retentivity of memory that the mystery of personal 
identity hinges, for, what is personal identity but that each human 
spirit feels himself as separate from all others on the ground 
of the entirely distinct experiences he has had. It is thus evident 
that the physical temple is but a grand stage well-prepared for 
the purpose, on which the master-dramatist, the human spirit, sends 
his vice-gorents, each in his turn, one after the other, to°act and 
prepare the stage for.the ensuing. On the stage of the physical 
tomple, appears the first vice-gerent, Life, acts his scene and prepares 
the ground for the next vice-gerent, Sensation. He, in his turn, 
plays his own part, and fits the scene for the advent of Perception, 
Comparison and Memory, in tura, till the human spirit himself, in 
the last, appears on the fully-propared stage to manifest the. potencies 
of his personal individuality. ° Not without purpose, then, is this 
beautiful adaptation. = i 

As with the human spirit, so is it with the Divine Being. Why 
this wonderful disposition of the ‘sun, the moon, the: planets, the 
atmosphere and the elements in the actual positions they hold in 


Nature, but that the Divine Spirit required the organisation of physical 


elements into a perfectly vitalized body of the Universe, like unto’ 


man, to manifest His eternal elements of Universal life, sensation and 
intelligence, and to give His impersonal personality an expression on 
the outer plano. Hence it is that the yogi starts with the letter A of 
the syllable Om ; repeats in his mind‘its deep signification ; Pictures to 
himself the seven-organed fabric of the grand’ universe ; Settles 
himself upon its functional aud anatomical organisation ; contemplates 
its necessity, its purpose, its usefulness, and its reality ; is deeply 
impressed with the existence of the more interior and spiritual principles, 
(the nineteen principles enumerated above) impatiently pressing for 
manifestation; and thence contemplates the All-regulating, All- 
pervading Spirit, Vazshwanara, which is exactly the sense of the letter 
A ont of the three letters composing Om. 


And now to the second phase of contemplation. Out of order, 
comes. out order ; out of chaos, chaos, Organised forces. acting upon 
matter will produce organised structures; a chaos of forces can only result 


in chaos. Mathematical science is full of proofs of this Proposition. Take, 


for instance, the orderly, uniform, and regular motion of a body ina |: 


circle, Mathematicians tell us that this motion is the result of two 


` 
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6 ; Í i ing body be v z 
-centrifugal and centripetal. If the velocity of the moving body ve a 
eee ee the circle aeh it moves 7, the centripetal foros will 
be”. Thus mathematiciars tell us that when a body is moving in & 


i its centrifugal and centripetal forces are balanced by each other 
tees a Ate oston to the velocity of the body and the radins of 
the path. This definite relation (or, which is the same t ing, 
organisation of the two forces) alone can produce circular motion. Le 
. here be another definite relation, and the motion will be elliptical. 
Thus it is clear that it is the internal organisation that gives form and 
order to the outer manifestation.. Or, to give further illustrations, 
it is the internal slow motion of particles that determines the solid, It is 
the infernal volubility of the particles that produces the visible liquid. 
Tt is also the internal extreme mobility of particles, producing what is 
called the excursioi of the molecules along free paths, that produces 
the gaseous condition. Or, to take more familiar examples still, 16 is 
the invisible, internal organisation in the seeds that gives each of them w 
the power to reproduce exactly its own kind and no other ; and, finally, | 
tho human spermatozoa, endowed as they are with internal though | 
invisible organization, because of being formed by extracting, through 
the activity: of the vita] essence, particlos from all parts, organs, and 


faculties of the living body (aplemicdeuata | graaz), are, only by 
virtue of this interior organisation, capable of reproducing exactly the 
human organism. Thus it is clear that it is always the internal 
organisation of producing causes “that develops form, order, 
organisation or adaptation in the exteriop. Must not, then, the Al- 
regulating, All-pervading Divine Spirit, Vazshwanara, that builds up- 
this, grand and highly perfect edifice °of His physical temple, the 
Universe, be also himself organised ? | Surely the plastic, formative, 
“associative, dissociative principles of the Divine Power, must themslves. 
flow into definite tendencies, and be filledewith a law of co-operative sym- - 
pathy, causing periodicity in their activity, just to give birth to 
such precision, regularity and periodicity, as the suu, moon and 
stars, together with the earth and planets display in the succession 
of days and nights, of seasons and tides, of light and darkness, of 
rising and setting, of eclipses and occultations, of perihelion and 
aphelion, of forward and retrograde motions, and of the: alternating 
phases of the satellites. And yet thatis not all. There are -millions, 
nay billions of organisms of each species—and the number of species. 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms is innumerable—each not 
only growing, living and reproducing itsown kind, but also manifes- 
ting feeling, sensation, perception, judgment, memory and intelligence, 
according to the degree of its refinement. Whence this display. of 
wonderful powers and activities? Surely the Divine elements of life, 
Sensation, and intelligence must have likewise flowed iuto mutual 
harmony, fused into unity, and interblended into an interior orga- 
_nisation whereby to develop such well endowed and adapted organisms 
of living beings. ` Before the materials of the Universe were disposed 
into the seven parts of which the fabric of the Universe is made ‘up, 
the interiorly organised Being, Tazjasa, brooded over the design of 


o 
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. oe creation; and before the elements of motion were appropriated by life, 
@ : Q . Ù a > 
those of life by sensation, and those of sensation by intelligénce,. thus, 
endowing organisms with various faculties, the same Divine Being, MASA 
] lived in the yet-contemplated design of living creaturas. To contemplate: 
| God in His everlasting designs, in the interior. constitution ofthe ~ 
Universe, is to contemplate Him in the 2nd phase, i. 4, the ‘Contemplative , 
| phase,’ or which is more literally the ‘Dreaming phase.’ For, as ina. 
| dream, when man but partially retires from tho conscious work and. 
| action of the cerebrum, a so-called physical sleep comes on. The: ' 
i activity of the senses, whereby the internal spirit might have acted, 
| upon outer matter, is suspended, yet the mind is not at rest. Playful 
amidst the many chambers of its cerebral mansion, it collects the mate. 
a rials of its recollected sensations and ideas, and, for the time, not 
discriminating between these ideas and the objects of whioh they are tha 
ideas, weaves them into a texture, . and, whilst dreaming, enjoys tha 
“scene just as really as thougli the texture had been made up of the 
‘actual objective materials. So is it with the “Contemplative phase.’ 
‘For, although we do not view God as acting upon universal matter 
‘and disposing it of in various shapes, yet we view Him, as ina ‘dream, 
associating particles of matter, aggregating and disposing them in 
their respective places, till an entirely complete design is interiorly 
contemplated. As if retired from the physioul Universe, God is 
viewed as contemplating the design of creation. r 


From this view of the Divinity, which is exactly the sense of tho. 
2nd letter U, composing Om, the yogi passes to the contemplation of 
the 3rd letter M, corresponding to the third phase, the ‘Slumbering 
phase.’ We have mentioned that in the state of dreaming the mind 
is but partially retired from the conscious work and action of the 
- cerebrum. When, however, sound sleep overtakes the dreamer, the 
‘ica mind wholly retires from the cergbrum, only maintaining the life of the 
physical frame, restoring the vitality and strength of the body by its 
recuperative and constructive processes, which take place all of them, so 
to speak, involuntarily. So let us contemplate the Divine Spirit. Let 
us consider what determined the flow: óf the Divine elements of life, 
sensation and intelligence into mutual harmony. What made the 

` elements of God’s intelligence arrange and dispose themselves into a 
perfect design of the Universe? Tho human mind is moved to a 
‘conception of new thoughts, or to a planning of new designs, either 
under the influence of education, or under the stimulation of some 
keenly felt necessity, or, in a few /cases, also through prospective 
caution, But the Divine mind is not /subject-to such laws of education, r 
necessity, and precaution as frail human beings are controlled by, 
‘The law of Divinity is His own constitution. Unimpressed by any 
external motive, unurged by any want-born necessity, the elements 
of God’s will flowed into an organisation of design, only impelled by, 
inherent Omniscience and constitutional spontaneity. Or, in the 
words of the Upanishat :— : 


A ree qed aed @ feed a RA) TRIA ETÀ | 


ao YF 


` 


_ ont with greater regularity, precision, 


e 


aea aa aAa AAA amaA maaan TN y 


a . ` 
“ The Great Eternal Spirit undergoes no modifications, requires ng 
instruments to work with, has no equal, nor any superior. He is the 
Supremely Powerful Being, endowed with innate Omniscience, Om pine aea 
and Activity”? As“in sound slumber the circulation of the blood, 


the respiratory functions, and the recuperative processes are all carried 
i and naturalness, only by 


l with the body, requiring 
ntaneous activity of the 
soul ; so in the slumbéring phase God is viewed as exercising Omni- 
potence, Omniscience and Omnificence, with the greatest regularity, 
precision and perfection, wit ; 
brain-elaborated design, but by the spontaneous working of the eternal 
self-intelligent principles and ideas, whose embodiment He is. From 
this belief in the spontaneous activity of the Divine Mind, there 
flows a soul-consolation ; for, this belief, instead of generating 
fatalism or the evils of pre-determination, creates strong faith in the 
inherent wisdom of the self-intelligent principles embodied and condensed, 
Bo to speak, in Godhead. 


Or to approach the subject in another way, let us consider the process 
whereby the bodily eyes are made to perceive external objects. The 
organ of the eye has been likened to a camera obscura, its aqueous 
hamour to a crystalline lens, and vitrebus humour supplying the place 
of the refracting lenses, and the retina playing the part of the plate of 
ground glass in the ordinary camera. Just as focussing is necessary 
for a clear image of the object being formed, so the appended mem-. 
branes in the organism are the focussin apparatus whereby the eye 
is adjusted to any desired distance. Lhe organ of the eye, therefore, 
considered merely as an organ, possesses the power of seeing no more 
than the camera obscura of the photographer. At the back of ihe 
camera stands the photographer who adjusts the lenses, takes the 
image and perceives it. So is it with the human eye. At the back of 
the physical eye resides the principle of visual perception, at the back 
ofthe ear, the principle of hearing, and so at the back of each 
senso, the true principle of corresponding sensation. When man has 

shuffled off this mortal coil,’ he is no more destitute of these principles 
of perception and sensation than is the photographer destitute of the 
power of vision without his camera obscura. The human spirit is 
the true embodiment of these principles. So is it with the Divine 
Spirit. He is, the truo embodiment of all eternal, unchangeable 

rinciples, residing at the back of all form or organisation and 
a Nr and standing at the foundation of all design. 
DA coy D DONE Eternal Omnipresent Spirit, of whom the 


anA aA AVIA aag: a TAART: | 
. ~ M $ 
q fa ari a a aaia Tar qHIgTaT JaN GUTH | 


OR 
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< He has no “physical hands and feet, but without hands-and 
feet grasps and moulds all matter by virtue of the inherent principles, 
mnjpotence and Omnipresence. He has no physical eyes, but He sees 
all; no physical ears, but He hears all; no internal organ of thought, 
but He knows all, and is Himself unknown. - He is the Supreme Spirit 
that pervades All.” Godis, therefore, viewed in this phase as Himself, 
-an Embodiment of all ideas and principles. This is tlre Slumbering phase, 
the sense of the 3rd letter M composing. the monosyllable Om., ~ 
The fourth, a hyatus, which is no mé&éra or letter, nor is even 


uttered or spoken, but is the true Inefuble Name, represents the Essential ` 


Existence, the true Atma, the Divine Spirit, the Invisible, Unimpressible, 
Undefinable, Unthinkable, ‘Unknowable Being, only conscious of Self 
in Self, ż¿ e., the Absolute and the Unconditioned, without a trace of 
the relative or conditioned world about Him, All-calm, All-bliss, 
One and Only. He should be known, s j 

We cannot better finish this interesting, though imperfect and 
necessarily brief exposition, than in the words of Prashnopanishta, 5th 
Prashana :— 


Ude AAR MEIA aw AIRIAN ARRATIAR- 
aaaf oll g lo waanaaafaaatla a aaa dRaad- 
Aa aacagafaeraga | aaa agana T aA aTa AN- 
WAT AEM Aedeal AfearAqwata i o aa af feaa aafa 
araa disan agaaa ia da a aR faafaa- 
aua gyacaaa WA u ay yatafamaqaifacdaraata ut 
gasafirarta a asife aa aegea: aa Aeneaan fafarqeaa 
wie à a caa fafaram: a aaia ANNA u TaT- 
qamreacient gini gana aed AA waar si fast Arar 
Beater: Waal AFNAM MAANI: | fara amaata- 
AM META WARY A APIA Wi UY Ra agate a 
aafaa agaa | dutenidaaataeafa fae gaat 
Faastagdand UTATA it N 


O! truthful inquirer, Om is the Great God. Wise men attain their 


object sustained by this Om. He who contemplates 4, tho Ist métra 
of Om, ¿ e., contemplates God in the ‘wakeful’ phase, soon becomes wise, 
and even after death is re-born as man, the lord of creation, and, by 
virtue of his previous upásana, leads a life of devotion to study, of 
control of passions and anger, and of search after truth, and, thus virtu- 
ously circumstanced, experiences the pleasures of noble nature. He 


who contemplates 3, the 2nd mdtra of Om, or God in the * contemplative i 


. oO 
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phase, obtains a glimpse of tho interior world of causes, and is, a BY 
virtue of this updsana, transported to the spiritual world, and, atter, 
experiencing exaltation there, is ro-born as man. But he who contem- 
plates H, the 3rd mátra of Om, i. e., views God as Himself, becomes 
illuminated and obtains Afoksha, Just as a serpent, relioved of its 
oldened skin, becomes now again, so the yogi, who worships the 3rd 


mdtra, relieved of his mortal coil, of hissins and earthly weaknesses, ~ 


free with his spiritual body to roam abont throughout God’s 
. Universe, enjoys the glory of the All-pervading Omniscient Spirit, ever 

and evermore. To recapitulate. The three mdtras of Om, when duly 
contemplated aud in their respective order, set free the devotee from 
the troubles of this world. The contemplation of the first mátra con- 
fers upon him the most exalted state of oxistence possible on this 
carth, that of the second fills him with the joys of the spiritual world, 
and the contemplation of the last mdtra blesses him with moksha or 


immortality.” \\ St Wa N 
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AA WAACSH WIA: GTS: 
AW ZARİ wan: GEINA ALTA wai gam NTA | 
a anfia wed fren ufacemueata SASIA ME ll g 
I. MUNDAK, Ist KHAND. 


1. Brahma was tho first of literati, who was master of the physical 
Jaws of nature, and an adept mechanician. He was the protector of 
mankind. Ho taught his eldest sou, Atharva, Brahma Vidya or the 
kuowledge of the Deity which is superior to all other kinds of knowledge. 


qaa ai waza amaa ai yaa AW facta! 
A ARENA QUANTA ME ARASI TE TTATrA tt 3 1 


2. Atharva taught Angira that spiritual knowledge which Brahma 
had taught him; Angira taught it to Satyavah, a descendant of Bharad- 
dwaj; and Satyavah taught ft to Angiras. It has thus come down in 
succession. y 


Waa = 4 armasi fafaaguara: qen | 


aftaea and fama wafag fas aata a 


3. Sownak, a great chief, having respeotfully approached Angiras,. 
asked, “ Sire, what is it, that being known, all elseis known?” 


ae © Bara |e faa afeacd sfa y wag ana 
aefea at ÅTTA l go 


4. He said, “You should know that there are two kinds of know- 
ledge, which the divine sages call Pará (esoteric) and Apará (exoteric). 


AMO Was AAs: MRAR: fs wea cc 


fasa are) salfanfafa! wa ot aa acutafuneaa iy il 


5. The Apard or exoteric kiiowledge is the reading of the Rig, the 
Yajur, the Sama, and the Atharva Vedas; the Shiksha (phonetics), the 
Kalpa (ritual law), the Vyakarana (grammar), the Nirukta (philology), 


* This Upanishat was translated by Lala Durga Prasad and corrected by Pandit 
Gurudatta Vidyarthi, M. A. while confined to sick bed inan advanced state of serious 
illness which shortly after ended in his death on 19th March 1890.—Eg. 
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the Chhanda (prosody) and the Jyotish (TE ete gS es 
esoteric knowledge is one which leads to the real x 


Immortal Being. E ; 
aagana aag: a anfa faca fay 
gaini quad aga agafi uftazatea Wer We ul i 

o 3 } 
6. That Jmmortal Being is invisible, incomprehensible, withoub 
origin without symbolical distiuction, without eyes and ears, without 


hands and feet, ever-lasting, all-pervading, omnipresent, subtle, 
{mperishable; whom the sages perceive to be the source of all beings. 


aaattar: THA NEA q TAT ufgeqiaiaag: aruafed | 
aa aa: Taare anlar aaua arua AITA le 


7. Just as the spider outbrings and absorbs the cobweb, as the 
earth throws up the vegetation, and as the living bodies excrete the 
hairy growth; so does the universo emanate from the Indestructible 


Being. 
auar Waa aw ddserahistaag | 
BMA MI AT: Med MAL HEAT MZAA N e N 
_ 8. When that Great Being contemplates creation, the universe 


springs up into material forms, and thence evolve vegetation, life, in- 
telligence, truth, birth, good deeds and immortality, 


a gAn weafager wand agi 
AMSAT AB AA GIRAFE MAR le il 


9. The Supreme Being is omniscient, all-wise, whose very: activity 
is knowledge itself ; from Him has come out the material universe with 
its diverse forms and names. 


— — 


AT NIAATER facia: GTE: 


agacaca Hay meata qad aragia a aai agur gaaifa 
MPTA AIA ARIAN UN a: UFal AMAT MA Ul q l 
ii: I. MUNDAK, 2ND KHAND. 


1. -Tt is true that the sages divided the mantras, whioh enjoined 
the performance of religious deeds, into throe sanhitas. . Perform those 
duties regularly and with rational desires, Tt is the path that leads to 
the world dispensing the fruits of good deeds, 


qe AAA Mfd: AfA FNRA | 
agaaa mgaAt nAIRE FAR I 2 I 
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sir 
| AG o 2. When the fire fed with fuel flickers into flames, the oblations of 
| e clarified butter should be thrown into it with faithful conyictions. 
j e 
aafaa Aaaa uafafaafaiara | 
wganarazantafuareaaracanieaea aag feafea ta 


3. He ruins all the prospects of happy future life, who does not 
| Perform the agnihotra on the occasion of darsha (amáwas), púran més, 
| chatur más (Chomása), agrahana (harvest time), who does not entertain 
learned guests, perform vaishwa, deva yajna, or agnihotra at all, “or who 
performs them against the precepts of the Védas. 


areal aU 4 AAT a gifa T gaani 
io wafafeal faxaedt a zat Aaaa sfaaca fear is 


$. 4. The seven zones of burning flame are black, brown, heated, 
redhot, unburnt, scintillating, and luminous. 


Vay ALAS ITAA BAT ATE AEAII MAAT | 
araAgecaa: gda WHA aa Zarai ofaratsfuare: N y 0 


5. The oblations that are offered into the burning fire iu proper 
| way, aro carried by the rays of the sun to those regions of the 
atmosphere wherein the clouds float. 


uasa angaa: gada: aa infkasad avfa | 
fiai arqaftagrensetaecy Us a: ga: Me AMR: I e UI 


; 6. The offerings return*to the world of the offeror in fructifying 
eit showers, saying, as it were, to him, “ Come, Come here, enjoy the fruits 
of your good deeds.” 


| TaN Bat WES AN GIT AozreM wat Au ara | 
uaa Asaaz as au wea a gatarfa afea iio tI 


7. These religious performances, including eighteen forms of cere- 
monies, are inferior in merit, transient and fleeting. ‘Those who con- , 
sider them as bliss, are foolish and repeatedly undergo the misery of 
senility and death, 


JAMAA adalat: waa wit: Rsa AFART | 
agaaa: uaa ae agia Naat ANEN: Ic N 


8. Many ignorance-ridden people arrogantly consider themselves: 
to be wise, and, being puffed up with vain knowledge, go about the world 
as the blind leaders of the blind, to the great misery of others. 


A aami aga ada ad Ka scafiaratea aren: | 
aq nEaN a ngaa UMATIN: Ma TITS Ue II 
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9. Others, again, boing ignorant, believe themselves by mere deed 
to have attained the object of life. But, since mere acts and deeds 


do not load to the knowledge of God, such people immersed “in 


worldliness become miserable and go from bad to worse. 
wean AFAA afis AFARA) AGAFA WAST: | 
MIRA BSS A gaas gan Ma Saane fanfa il go l- 


> 40. Those who foolishly consider success in wordly affairs to be the 
only enù of life, and nothing superior to it, after enjoying tho highest 
pleasure possible in this: world, again fall into lower states. 


au: We at gaea Aiea fasiat Aaa aA: | 
Wat à farat nafa JAAA: E GAR ATIZAN I ge Il 


11, The learned men of calm mind, living the righteous life in 
retirement, imbued with the desire of knowing and embracing truth, 
freed from passions, and subsisting on alms, attain to the unchangeable, 
immortal, all-pervading Spirit with their spiritual body. 


utter ARA AAAA aad fadeamieacaaa: RÄT | 
| amai a qedarfiega ufana: fad ARIÍTEZA 1 gR N 


12. Let tle learned man, seeing that, all the eujoymonts of the 
world depend upon deeds and that mere deeds do not lead to the 
knowledge of God, abandon the love of the world and repair to a pro- 
ceptor well versed in the Vedas, and Wholly devoted to God, with suit- 
able presents, to acquire the knowledge of God. 

aed a aragaz arqa unea faa warfeaare | 

daai qas az Wea Mara ai aeaa awfaera nea 1 


13. The preceptor should initiate such a contented, quiescent 


student into Brahma Vidya, which reveals the presence of the Eternal 
All-pervading Being. i 


~= 


AA fecluatsa NTA: QTE: 


agaa ara am aetta Waaifeeagagt: AFEN: WAFA geU: | 
anauia: Aea uma aa Aafa afea n gl 
IL, MUNDAK, Isr KHAND, 
1. Verily, O Dear Inquirer innumerable principles of 
? 2 > E 5 t f 
the Immortal Being, and lose themselves as san in im ATE R 
sands of similar sparks fly from a blazing fire. : 


fecal wad: ges: E arana wa: | 
WAMU BAA: MA HAUA VA: QU l 3 N 
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2. That Infmortal Being is glorious, incorporeal, all-pervading, 


existing ir and out, unborn, without organs of life and of miud, holy, - 
sultlor than the all-filling ether, and even than the bumag soul. } 


gamsa OI Aa: aA fega a 
@ aqsaifaca: fad) faxa ftn a u 


3. He is the author of the organs of resperation and mind, all the 
Senses, essences, ethers, vapors, fluids, solids that support all other. 
things. 


afans aqi zg fem: ta arfiagara Ger | 


ng: WIM Ega fana agri fat aq aiyaara Nei 


4. The Eternal Spirit that resides in the interior of all things, has 
disposed the fire instead of the brain, the sun and the moon in. lieu of 
the two eyes, the open directions of Space in lieu of the ear cavaties, 
the Vedas as His organs of spoech, the atmosphere as His lungs, the 
whole universe as His heart, and the planets as His feet. It is thus 
that He lives, 


agfa: afad aa dea: Mar aster MoT: TATE | 
qa ta: fasafa dfaa ad: wen: gear UERTAT: WY 


K 


9. From Him proceed the great battery of forces, whose fuel is the 
sun which draws by its rays liquid vapors above. Thus the clouds are 
formed which shower on tko earth, producing rich vegetation. This, 
in its turn, is consumed by males who refine it into spermatozoic fluid 
snd thereby fructify the ferfales. Thus the infinity of creatures is 
brought into this world by the mighty working of His immutable law. 


qaa: Wa asif AM aaira weg maal gaq | 


RFR AIRAA AAE TAY AA aA qa Gea: N 


6. The Rig, Sáma, Yajuh, initiation, yajnas, charity, the year, the 
agent, the surroundings where the sun and the moon porform their respec: 
tive functions, all have sprung from Him, : 


ARIST CA ACU GENAA: Teal RASAI: away aif | 


MIU aI AI wR aed amar fafira ol . 


7. He is the father of innumerable learned men, skilful experts, 
ordinary men, animals, birds, vital airs, various kinds of food, 


austerity, faith, truth, chastity, and the law. 


acant: wuafed aeareataifeas: afaa: aca War | 
ata sÀ eal ay afa m agai fear aca gea N en 


8. Ho has placed in the heart sovon prénas (vital powers), seven 
archis (their influences or activities), seyon samidhds (their respeotive 


s 


p . i . 
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), seven homas (their knowledge), and 


owersor senses wherein the pránas , 
o 


objects of sensation, perception &e. 
seven lokas (the organs of those p 


work.) * : 
wa; angi faze waseala waeeed farda: WITT: | 
a Taq wa À FATTAT l E Il 
saxa wal maua Card AAN Udfeasad MAAHI à 


i her, with all the 
. Ho has made the seas, the mountains, together. 
ae that flow in thoir meandering paths, as well as all the herbs, and 
thoir juices ; and it is He who interjorly pervades and upholds them. 


* gay uae faxd RER AM AB TIAA | 
vad ag fafea naai asfaarafea fafaate SEAT I go N 
- 10. This very uniferso, together with the activities of men, their 
knowledge-of the Vedas, penance, immortality, exists in the Omni- 


present Being. O Dear Inquirer! He who knows this Being’ in the 
depth of his hoart, breaks asunder the ties of ignorance and obtains 
salvation. 


———~0—-——_ 


wa facta aren facta: GTE: 
wifa: afeafed aerateata agga aafiaal usd MT- 
fafaga aaraa UFAA ALAMNI HATAR N g N 


II. MUNDAK, 2ND KHAND. 


1. Verily, the Supreme Being is evefywhere manifested and is 
always near at hand, pervading the intellect, is the great asylum, the 
repository of all this moving, living, and throbbing universe. Know 
Him to be self-existant, invisiblé, adorable, and subtler than we can 
comprehend. Indeed, He is the only adorable Being for His creatures. 


aefed aaps ata fafa Afaa azacay 


AME Ae GA: | aaa azad agta ara fafe it 2 11 


2. He is glorious, finer than atoms, and holds worlds and the 
creatures thereof. He is the undecayable Supreme Being, the life of all, 
the essence of speech and mind, all-truth, and immortal. O Dear 
Inquirer, know that He alone is to be aimed at. 


bos afaa ngasia: at Wenfeanai ure: aq 
mifaesed aq ward: ufe Ragane waeafy amga: 
acarfaat wafea l y i asaiofiud 3 una 


The prdna (vitality) becomes seven-fold as it w i 
i fs -told, orks in seven organs ofthe bod 
3 aed ea ears is eyes, the ears, the mouth, the nose, and the cate It ezla 
1 ood and distributes among these organs, whi f 
mental acts of sensation, perception, kee jE ak ae pang a N 
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sagis fan aed at goat fafai ataa 


MALY agana AAA azi aat Ara fafe R 


` 3. Hold the bow, the Upanishats ; fit in it the sharp arrow of 
concentrated attention, ; draw ib with the whole force of devotion ; and 
> bear it in mind that the mark is the Great Immortal Being. 


UU UA: WE PCA AM ATIRIA | 
QIRAT Fest NIAAA wad ll g Il re 


4. Om, the Great Name of God, is the bow, the soul the arrow, the 
mark the Supreme Reing himself. Shoot it with all your force and 
vigilence ; and just as the arrow is pierced into the mark, so is the soul 
lodged in the j)ivinity. t 


aaa al ufaat aeaftaatd aa: ae maze wa: | 
aAA TAT MeRa areal Agaa mA Ta: ty N 


5. He who interiorly and invisibly sustains the sun, the earth and 
the intervening space in their respective positions, even he who sustains 
the life, the brain, the lungs and all the various senses, is the Unitary 
Interpervading Spirit. Try, O men, to know Him alone, and leave off 
all other talk ; for, He is the only to Principle that leads immortality. 


UST TIA Aha AI Alsa: T Wiseacata FEA MAAA: | 
wifacda saaa Wears wafer a; ATT AAA: TEATA Il e Il 


6. Just in the heart, where all the blood-vessels meet, very much 
like the spokes of a wheel meeting in the navel, resides the interiorly 
governing Divine Spirit, manifésting His glory in ways multifarious. 
Contemplate Him, the Om, the interiorly governing Spirit, for, He alone 
can lead you with safety to the blissful haven, far beyond the igno- 
rance: begotten miseries of this troubled ocean of life. 


a: was: wafag aan Aten afa feet age wa eateraicar 
ufafesa: ANRT: I marila vfafsedisest gga frauta 
afeataa oftusafea witr saecequaad afearfa to ii 


7. The All-wise, Omniscient Being, whose greatness is manifested 

in the heavens and on the earth, is only found in the depth of the heart, 

| He is the controller of the mind, the vital airs and the body. He has 

| ordained that food should be the nourisher of the heart. By lug know- 
| ; ledge the sages are able to feel bliss and immortality. 


pp. | feat eer afeafieacd arena: | 7 -SRR a 
} fo mara ser nen ARAA eet aat tc ti 

d o 
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that Omnipresent Being dostroys all ignorance L | 


1 , f 
8. The perception o ree weavetichermaind and puts a stop to alle 


ef the heart, eradicates & 


the wicked’ actions. 
Rana ot ain faci am sran | 
amga sara siifaeaazicafaal fag: We i 4 


9. The Great God, without impurity ard without parts, resides in | 
the most interior. Itis He that the seers perceive to be the holiest and | 
j} 
| 
| 


- aagal a agata Aa faaat arfea qaisaafia: | 
n 
aaa aeaaquifa at aw war wafag AAA N go I 


10. Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor the stars, nor even the 
lightnings illame Him ; much less this terresterial fire. It is through 
His lustre that all these shine ; it is through His illumination that al) 
this is iJlumined. 


AMACAAA ULEANS AW WAS aw SfaaAacAAcy | 
sure sa nad wea faxafad aftosa l ee II 


11, The Great God is immortality ; He is before and behind, right 
and left, above and below, pervading all this grand stupendous uuiverse 
through and through. O 


_O-— oe 
+t oS 

WT ANANTH WIA: WLS: ; 

Wl EIU GAs UGAT wart ae URNATA | ” 

. | aaa: fart aeara raes anfa aa E: 
III. MUNDAK, Isr KHAND. 4 

1. Thore are two conscious entities. possess; ivi iti ) 

b iou; s, 88 d 
co-eva!l companions, embracing each other, Pid tashir ane eae 


same payercelam, One of them enjoys the fruits of his actions and the 
other lives ever the same unaffected with consequence, 


wart Ft geet frare Male JUAT: | 


oi T A afRaafaà sama: i R it 
, & the soul, engrossed in word] ; x: 
’ : i y desires, fall t i h 

Aaen p, mg realized God, Bub whon ho “realizes te 
then emancipated from Mapa and recognizes His greatness, he is 


a a Wad Raat matata Tae TANTA | 
WA eam fara fareaa: urri Seaga l ai 


e 
` : 
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ly 3. When the seer porceives the beatific presence ef the Self- 

{ «glorious Being, the Maker and the Ruler of the world, the Omnipresent 

i Being, the origin of all knowledgo, he, discarding all good and bad 

i actions, becomes free from all taint of matter and attains to the 
harmony of the soul. 


> AW ga a: aduâfimfa fasaa fear waa afaa t 
IRAS mear a: faaara aafaei afea: tg 


| 4. He is life, whose wisdom is stamped on all universe. The «ange 
who knows Him, leaves off useless talk. Rejoicing iu tho self, absorbed 


in ne self, and endowed with energy, he becomes the foremost spiritual 
- teacher. 


UAA GAIA WA Weal aA MAA ARAN ATIA t 
wea: WOT SAARA fe wat a arafa gaa: Await: a 


5, “Through strict veracity, uniform control of the mind and 


senses, abstinence from sexual indulgence, and ideas derived from 
spiritual teachers, man should approach God, who, full of glory and 
perfection, works in the heart, and to whom only votaries freed from 
passion and desire can approximate. ” 


aaa Aaa aya Beas ura flad Zaara: t 
AMAIA) UTARA TA aT Beas wea FAAA N A lt 


6. Truth always triumphs, and untruth is always vanquished. 
Truth is the path-way which learned men tread. Itis by this path that 
the sages, satiated in their desires, have obtained salvation in Him, who 
is the infinite ocean of truth.’ 


| awed afecanfaecred qaaa ardenat fafa 
| Bua Fat afesifean a uafRaga fafed TRATA ie it 


g : 7. He is the greatest of all beings, the most wondrous, incompre- 

hensible, and the subtlest of all principles. He is farthest of all and 
also near at hand, nay, He is found in the interior of the self of those 
who have eyes to see Him here on earth. 


~ Gay © 
a agai Tara Af aa AZAR KAT AT t 


Sanana fameararaaed d aA fasaa saata: tS It 


8. He is apprehended neither. by the eye, nor by speech, nor by the 
other senses, nor by austerities, nor by deeds. The contemplator whose 
intellect has become refined, apprehends him by the tranquil, unflagging 
light of knowledge. ; 


E asyan daar Afza aaa ara: gan daan | 
| maaa ani naat RAA Ag ARIAT WER e N 


G 
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mp; Spirit can be known by the intellect ouly, which we 
9, MOODS The minds of all creatures are inter-. | 


2a the five vital airs. F : 
CO RS i hen the mind becomes pure, the spirit begins to 


woven with life. W 
feel its powers. i 


a d Ma naa dfantfa faqeara: MAJA Tika RAT 
$ . . a SS k 
dd Ma aad aita TRAZAN WewagfaatAa: gel = 
10, Whatever regions the person of pure and calm intellect thinks 


of in his mind, and whatever desires he entertains, he is sure to reach and 
obtain. Hence one who desires great powers, should reverently seek 


tho spiritual teacher. ` 


— 0 — 


ay GATAS feds: wes: A 
@ agani wa win aa fard fafed a way | | 


-~ ^ N ~ c . eS 
sured Toad A waa gadagan fea TT: N N 
III. MUNDAK, 2xp KHAND. 

© 1. He knows that Supreme God, the asylum of all, wherein the 
whole universe rests and looks splendid, who adores Him, the Holy 
Being, disinterestedly. Such a wise man rests beyond the turmoils of 
the world F beet 

Hatt J: MAJA AFIA. Q aafaa aa aa | 

qatana RACHA Fea Ved Maafa AAT | R 

2. Whoever entertains desires, is born midst their objects. But 
the desires of him, who is satiated in them, and who has obtained the 
summum bonum, disappear even here on earth. 

MARCA MIMTT Aral A AVAL A ASAT AAT | 

TAIT SUA AA REINAN Weal EYA aa NA Ml 2 I 
_ 3. The Spirit God is obtained neither by lecturing, nor by much 
hearing, nor by ingenuity. Whoever heartly seeks Him, obtains: Him. . e 
‘This Spirit reveals His glory to him who renders himself a body : | 
unto Him. ae 


AAA aAA AA AT AAR atcafagra | | 


a asoa : a í 

udauaaad aq fasia aen fana AWA is it | 
_ 4, This Spirit is obtained neither by the week, nor by the indolent, | 
nor by misplaced austerity. But the person who tries to find Him out j 
by proper means, finally obtains the realization of God. 


aay maga: Matera Maan: wear: | 
x Q 9 : 
a aadi Mera: ara MIT gana: adafafa Uy I 


5. The sages, who are satiated through knowledge, who have < 
obtained divine knowledge, who are freed from all affections and who 


K 


a 


4 
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are calm, firm df mind, and wise of intellect, finally rest in Him, who 
is present everywhere, and who is accessible from every quarter. 


. aarafanmefafiaeatl: arcana: Teed: | 
a AMMA eda Wawa: uftacafed Ted Ue 1 


6. Those persons who are convinced of God by the knowledge of 
Vedant, whose intellects are pure by virtue of resignation, and who have 
full control over themselves, will resume the course of life after having 
enjoyed immortality for a paránt* cycle. 


Tat: HA: FARN afassr axa wed ufazaara | 


REA Y Amana aA tsaa Aer tnaa loli 


7. The fifteen kalas disappear, all the senges resolve into their 
component elements. ‘I'he soul and actions are all absorbed in the 
Supreme, Eternal, All-encompassing Being. 


ANAT Wea wags Neef ATA ATTA l, 
aai fasanan: aeui qeanufa feeqa | 


8. Just as the rivers falling into the sea lose their distinction, name 
and form ; so does the learned man, freed from the phenomenal world, 
obtain the Glorious Being, who pervades all and is higher than the 
highest. Oren ; 

a at g aati wel az aa nafa | araa nafa | 

acfa tia ara ma eaae fagetssal afa nen : 


9. He who knows the Great God, becomes absorbed in- Him. No 
issue ignorant of God is ever born in his family. He rises above sin 
and sorrow, is freed from the ties of ignorance, and becomes immortal. 


agaeaivan fanaa: Afaa aaas: wat Aad wate 
qearaeamaaal awfaat aga fiad fafaa ATR Wye N 


10. The Vedas also declare, “ Let spiritual knowledge be imparted 
to those, who properly observe the tensure coremony of sannyas. who 
are practical yogis versed in the Vedas and devoted to God, who invoke 
tho All-wise God in their hearts, and who are actuated by the motives 
of truth and trute only.” 


agaa aeaa fayn: Gara Aada tA | 


AA: Uta RINA] AA: UTA RINA: 11 Rg II 


11. Angirah has truly said that one who is not qualified in tha 
above ‘manner, never acquires spiritual knowledge, Salutation to the 
great divine sages ! Salutation to tho great divine sages ! 


.* Paranta Kala = 31,10,40,00,00,00,000 years. 
o 
& 
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THE ATMOSPHERE, | 
taan . á i 
: aramife aAA MAT ARTI: | l 
nN. 6 -M 
Ani afe gA} TIA I Woli To RI HoR! ia 
TyeERE.is nothing which so beautifully illustrates the bounteous % | 
dispensation of Providence in Nature as the atmosphere, which sur- Í 
rounds our earth to a certain height all around. This gaseous envelope, > p- f 
which is elastic and at the same time so rare, is especially characterized | 


by its lightness, which renders it amenable to the influence of distur- 
bances even the slightest, 


Imagine a huge mass of iron lying inert, say, in one position, and | 
Suppose a heavy stone or a dense ball dashed against this grotesque | 
ball of iron, and see what follows. You will see how sluggishly -tho y 
grotesque mass obeys the impulse, how reluctantly, as it were, the idle 
mass parts with its inert condition to be alive with the activity of the i 
impinging stone! What a wide contrast does the atmosphere present f 
to this inert mass. Each molecule of the air, on account of its lightness 
and elasticity, so readily succumbs to all forces from without, so 
mechanically multiplies the impulse, as it were, by its mobility, that even 


the slightest tremor first communicated to it. sends it dashing along 


the free path of molecules in air, until it meets a fresh encounter with A 
another molecule. This molecule, like a waiting position, immediately ` 
stands up and proceeds on its errand. The next molecule obeys the 
first and the third obeye the 2nd and so on. Only a few moments. 
elapse, (not more than five or six seconds), in the twinkling of an eye, 


when a vast tract in the expansive ocean of air,—a tract of almost a mile 
in area, 5 times 1,100 feet Jong.—is furrowed over with ripples of ex- 
quisite beauty. Just imagine how sensitively delicate the molecules of 
air must be. 
that ever escapes and does not furrow tracts upon tracts of air with 
exquisite waves. : 


Tremors are thus communicated with gigantic velocity by this 
mobile air. 
air are thus cast, are only beautiful beyond description. “A genuine 
transcript of the true state of things are the words of poet Emerson. * 


There is not a faint fintter of wings, not a noiseless breath. 


The invisible artistic designs into which the molecules of 


« “Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, s x 
But it craves the brow of beauty there, e: 
And the riples in rhymes the oars forsake, ” 


e 
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a : 
o Jt is on the mobile Wings of air that the fragrance of flowers, 
e the odour of essences and the effluvia of substances are wafted to 
imfiense distances, creating a diffusiveness that blends motion into 
finiformity aud harmony. Is not then a light, mobile, tremor-communica- 
ting, effluvia-carrying medium a better and a more exact appellation for 
this masterly creation of the Architect of Nature than the ugly, 
unmeaning, inexact and half articulate word air. It is exactly this 
` sense, italicized in the above lines, which the Vedic word váyu conveys, 
the word with which the mantra quoted above begins.* f 


We have seon what tho physical properties of the molecules, which 
compose the air, are. Let us now consider the phenomena which it 
gives vise to. The rays of tho sun falling upon the earth heat 
the layers of earth, which in their turn heat the layers of air in contact 
with them. These layers of air when heated become lighter and 
ascend. Colder layers of air rash in to fill up the vacuum created 
by the ascending hot layers of air, are heated in their turn, rise and. 
make room for the advent of othor similar layers of air. Thus a rapid 
circulation of heat goes on, which gives rise to currents, Of exactly 
similar nature are all the winds that blow. From the same cause 
originate those north-easterly and south-eastern winds known as trade 
winds. The portions of earth near the equator always receive a greater 
quantity of heat from the sun than others do. The layers of air in 
contact with those portions of earth rise, and colder air from northern 
and southern quarters rushes’ in towards the equator, and, coupled 
with the rotatory motion of earth, gives rise to north-eastern and 
south-eastern winds, Firstly, then, We find that the air is always 
circulating and giving rise ,to currents in perpetual. motion. This 
váyu, then, (dydhi) is always moving in the form of currents. 


Next-see what effect it has in modifying the phenomena of light. 
The rays of light, that traverse through solar and interplanetary regions, 
ultimately strike upon the highly rarefied layers of air high above in the 
skies. In passing from vacuum into air, these rays of light deviate in 
their course, and pursue a bent direction on account of refraction, Had 
the lower layers of air, through which these rays have to pass, been of 
uniform temperature, once having bent in its course in.contact with the 
first layer of air, the ray of light wouid have then pursued its 
courso undeviated in air. But meeting with layers of air of different 
temperatures and therefore of different densities, it is, at each ste 
that it advances, a little refracted again and again, so that these 
rays, having passed through all curious paths, all zigzag ways that 
it is possible to imagine, ultimately meet terrestrial objects, including 
the eyes of man, and there excite vision. How wonderfully it 
modifies and extends the range of vision, will then be apparent. 


* Véyu, derived by the Niruktakéra from the root Vd, to move, to carry 
edoriferous matter, or from Vak, to communicate tremors, is always moving in the form 
of currents; is the causo of extension, of vision and of other appearances ; it furnishes the 
plant with air and food and preserves the equilibrium between the vegetable and the 
animal kingdom and it makes our sounds and all others as well heard, 


G 


a 
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earance known as “ the mirage,” that %s 
often seen by travellers in the hot sandy deserts, is due to the reflec- e 
tion and refraction of light at innumerable surfaces presented by the 
heated layers of air. It is through air, then, that we are able to see no 
ouly in the direction of the source of light, the sun, but in all other 
ossible directions. ‘Lt thus extends the range of our vision, It is also sæ 
due to air that such delusive phenomena or appearances as the miragə 
start into vision. Our atmosphere, then, besides giving rise to currents, 
extends the range of our vision and is the cause of the phenomena like 
. thatof mirage. Hence it is, that we have in the Vedic mantra 
| uoted above, the word darshata, i. & the cause of extension of vision 


Even the most delusive app 


and of other appearances. 


Another anda very important part which the air plays in the 
economy. of nature is tho purpose it serves of tho maintenance of vege- 
tablo world. Always there is a certain quantity of carbonic acid 

resent in the air, which however slight, is sufficient to maintain 
the equilibrium between the animal and the vegetable worlds. 
The trees and plants, the main body of which essentially consists of 
carbon, derive all their carbon from the air. The leaves of plants 
ossess a kind of substance called chlorophyl, which in the presence of 
light decomposes the carbonic acid gas prezent in the air. The car- 
bon which results fsom this decomposition, is assimilated by the plants, 
and the oxygen is set free. This oxygen freed from carbonic acid, so to 
say, is what animals inspire. Animal lif6 is maintained by the continu- 
ance of animal heat, which is due to the combustion of oxygen with carbon 
of the animal frame, ‘Thus all animals inhale oxygen and exhale car- 
ponie acid, whereas all plants absorb carbon of the carbonic acid. Air 
thus stands a common vehicle betwoen the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms. Due to these causes, all plant and animal life depends upon 
the presence of air, Not only is airenecessary for the existence of 
plants and animals, but also necessary for the maintenance of dyna- 
mical equilibrium between these two classes of organic nature. The 
word soma, used in the Vedas, means something that springs out of 
earth, and especially designates the vegetable kingdom which, as such 
is necessarily dependent upon the soi] from which it springs Hence 
we have som& arankritéh teshám páhi in the Vedic mantra ‘mmeani z 
thereby that the atmosphere furnishes the plants with air and food aad 
Fe preserves the equilibrium between the vegetable and the animal kingdoms 

‘ te) 


| Another fact wortk noticing in discussin ir, i 
3 that it is the vehicle of all wee Man a ATA ota 
; ing animal ; and, no doubt, the capacity of speach distingnishes en to 
a very great extent from other members of the animal kingdom. Now 
this speech, which, in this sense, is at the root of our advancement ma 
civilization, essentially consists of articulated sounds, the tilly f 
which would have been entirely marred, if there had been nO air ie 
then, 18 also a vehicle of sound a fact which is mentioned in oie 
mantra in the last two words, shrudhi huvam,—it makos our sounds aud 
H Boun Sna 


aj] others, as well, heard. 
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> COMPOSITION OF WATER, res 


—— H0: H : 0H — 


Tan fat ga Gal qa aad = gA < 
faa qatfan glara ll Ao ll go RI Ho oll 


Tae word rig signifies the expression of the nature, properties and j 
actions and re-actions produced by substances.. Hence tho name has | 
been applied to Rig Veda as its function is to describe the physical, i 
chemical and active properties of all material substances as well as the | 
psychological properties of all mental substances. Next to a knowledge of } 
things comes the practical application of that knowledge, for all knowledge | 
has some end, that end being usefulness to man. Hence Yajur Veda | 
| comes next to Rig Veda, the meaning of Yajur being application. I6 i 
< is upon this double principle of liberal and professional (or technical) } 
education that the well known division of the course of study of Aryans, | 
the Vedas, into Rig and Yajur, is based. A 


cS, Let us not mock at the position taken by the Aryas with respect 
to the nature of the , Vedas, for, there are reasons enough to justify 3 
this position. Not being a novel position at all, it is. the position 
that is maintained even according to the Hindu systems of mythology 5 
which are but gross corrupt distortions of Vedic sense and meaning. 
The broad and universal distinction of all training into professional 
and liberal has been altogether lost sight of in the Puranic mythology, 
and like everything else has‘beeu contracted into a narrow, sapersti-, 
tious sphere of shallow thought. The Vedas, instead of being regarded 
as universal text books of liberal aud professional sciences, are now re- =| 
garded as simply codes of religsous thought. Religion, instead of being 
grasped as tho guiding principle of all active propensities of human 
nature, is regarded as an equivalent of certain creeds and dogmas. So 
with the Rig and Yajur Vedas. Yet, even in this distorted remnant of 
Aryan thought and wisdom,—the Puranic mythology,—the division of the 
Vedas into Rig and Yajur, the liberal and the professional, is faithfully 
preserved. The rig, now, implies a ‘collection of hymns and songs in 
praise and deseription of various gods and goddesses ; whereas Yajur, 
now, stands for the mantras recited in the ritual, the active part of 


religious ceremonies, ‘This is the view taken by the so-called soholara 
` of the day. : 


cee te aa 


Let us not, however, altogether forget the original distinction. There 
is much in it to recommend itself. The mantra at the top, which has 
been taken from second Sukta of Rig Veda, is cited here asa sample 
to justify the views entertained by the Aryas with respect tothe Rig 
Veda. This mantra describes the process or steps (dhiyam) whereby the 
well-known of liquids, water, can be formed by the combination of two 
other substances (grétachim sadhantu), The word sadhanta is in the dual : 


© 


4 fa ES 
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number indicating that it is two elementary bodies which combines to 
form watey, What those two elomentary substances according to this 
mantra are, is nota matter of least importance to determine. Ihe 
words used to indicate those two substances are mitra and varuna, 


The first literal meaning of müra” is measurer. The name is given 

to a substance that stands, as it were, as a measure or as a standard —«_ 
substance. It is the measurer of density, or of value, otherwise known 
asquantivalence. The other meaning of mitra is “ associate.” Now in 
this manira, mitra is described as an associate of varund.t Jt will be 
shown how varuna indicates oxygen gas.t Now it is well-known that 
: hydrogen is not only the lightest element known, nor is it only mono- 
valent, but that it has a strong affinity for oxygen ; hence it is that it is 
described as an associate of varuna, Many other analogies in the pro- 
porties of mitra and hydrogen go on to suggest that what is in Vedic 
terms styled as mitra, isin fact identical with hydrogen. Mitra, for in- 

stanco, occurs as synonymous with udana in many parts of the Vedas, ae 

aud udana is well characterized by its lightness or by its power to lift up. 


The second element with which we are concerned is varuna. Varuna 
is the substance that is acceptablo to all. It is the element that every 
living being needs to live, Its well-known property is rishadah, i. e., it 
eats away or rusts all the base metals, it burns all the bones, &c., and | 
physiologically purifies the blood by oxidizing it, and thereby keeping i 
the frame alive. It is by these Properties that varuna isin general Í 

f distinguished ; but it is especially characterized horo as rishadah. No th 
one can fail to perceive that tho substance thus distinctly characterized ` tt 
is oxygen gas. ir 


o 


Another word used in the mantra is pufa daksham. Putais pure, froo 

from impurities, Daksha means energy. -/'uta daksham is a substanco, 

ES, Boo ae kinetic energy. Who that is acquainted with the 3 

i kinetic theory of gases, cannot see in puta daksha tho properties o A 
highly heated ? f aae Taen 


{ _ _ the meaning of the mantra taken as a whole is this :—Let one who - 
is desirous to form water by the combination ‘of two substances, take 


* The word mitra is formed by adding the unddi suffix ka, to the root mi 
according to the sutra afafafanfaea: MW SYo y | 2&3 I] The meme 
is fanfaari afa faz: | or ono that Measures or stands as a standard 
f of reference. ; 

R ; t Again we have in Nighantu, the Vedic Dictionar , Chapter V, Section 4 
faar sanaaguaR ll Hence mitra means th a 


Beeks association with others, 


at which apporaches or 


; 7 adding unddi suffix i ro : 

ot vri to accept 
MEZEI SIA | 43 | Hence it heh 3 p i 
HT A 3 1u means that which is acceptable to all or ; N 


f Varuna is formed p 


a 
6 ~ a 
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IISUS 


g 


a f puro hydroger gas highly heated and oxygen gas possessed of the 
| property rishaduh, and let him combine them to form water. 


_ *It would, no doubt, sound strange that long before Cavendish per- 

‘formed his experiment on tho composition of water, or long before 
oxygen and phlogiston were known to the philosophers of the west, tho 
true philosophy of the composition of water was recorded in the Vodas 
and perhaps understood by many philosophers of tho east, 


Let not any of our readers imagino that the interpretation of the 
Vedic mantra given above is purely an imaginary production of the 
brain of the writer. The above interpretation is, in fact, basod, 
upon some already existing commentaries of the Vedas, and there is 
enough eithor in ancient commentaries orin that of Swami Dayananda 


to suggest this aud similar interpretations of ull-mantras. St RH Il 


+ No. ee 
GRIHASTHA, 


A Sctentijic Hupositiocn of Mantras Nos, 1,29 3 j 
f of the 50th Sukta 10th Anuwak, first Mandal 
of the Rig Veda bearing on the Sittbject 


of household. 
. ~ a} ON ` CN ES Q 
Secq Hate giagia Raa: | RECECE] JARU lt 

Berorn I begin an exposition of a few mantras of the 50th Sukta 
of Rig Veda bearing on the subject of Grihastha, let it bo remarked 
in due justico to ancient rsh’s who lived in days when Vedas were better 
understood and moro sincerely, honestly and truthfully revered than 
the Bible, the Zendavastha and the Qoran are now-a-days—yaes, let 
it be remarked in justice to those rishis, that to their minds many of the 
obvious and more recondite forces of natura were the ladders by which 
they rose fromthe lower depths of material objects to the celestial 
heights of divino contemplation, Their thought familiarly climbed upon 
the ladder of physical forces till a glimpse of the divine was obtained. 
Tnovigorated with the light thus received, it as easily rotraced its 
footsteps to share the bounty with their fellow-brethren, the whole 
race of mankind. Let me observe that, whilst I Speak in this strain, 
I am giving expression to no vague indefinite ideas of my own, to 
no whisperings of erratic chaotic imagination. These are no words of 
flattery offered as sacrifice atthe altar of national conceit, prejudice, 
or custom. They are rather honest but imperfect expressions of the 


= 
i 


ee 


| sublime lives which rishis no doubt lived. But more sublime and astonish- 

' ingly charming was the state of those four rishis, Agni, Vayu, Aditya 
aud Angirah—living in tho boginning of creation, whose faculties 
rt Br were, according to the beliefs of the Aryans, illumed by the light of the 
l F Vedas. The dizzy hoights to which the thoughts of thoso rishis soared, 
i 
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Por i i hrough which thei 3 
j iddiness ; the meandering labyrinths t aie 
pales mra the unity of the divine dengun Er pera ` 
not fatigued, but rather cheered and invigorate yi pena Pie e: i 
facts which we—innocent darlings of the mnoteeng 1 : ae a 
civilisation —we darlings fed in the lap of materia scien earn $ 7 
the milk of ponderous, truths, discovered by elaborate ia i i e ton N i 
inductive processes, and EO ee OE a E E e — 
itrogenous edibles of constru : pee 
‘> a A couuive The truth-loving, poetical, ee R 
i temperament of these rishis is far, far removed from ue mney ovine 
o praetioal, use-admiring callous minds of moderns. No be er, then, 
that we should find so very few expositors of Vedic lore in t 5 era of 
research and aotivity. Truth with sectarian ignoramuses and religion x 
prejudice spectacle wegrers may be measured by the number of its 
adherents or votaries,° and well might Christians argue that i their 
overwhelming number in the world is a proof that Christianity is the | 
dispensation destined by the divinity to prevail over the world. But S 
far different is the case with Vedic truth. Jt is perennial. It is not 
the birth of to-day or- yesterday just as other Yoligións are. Tha 


measure of Vedio truth is not its power to grow and spread, but its | 
f inherent power to remain the same, ever to-day and to-morrow, | 
i < ‘Men and parties, sects and schools are but the mere ephemera of | 


] world’s day. Truth, high-seated upon itsrock of adamant, is alono — | 
f etornal and supremo.” 
i 


A four rishis to comprehend, Justly, may our uninspired eyes roam about f 
in vain from here to there, from rocks to vegetables and from vegetables À 
i to men to detect unity ; but the inspired mînds of the four rishis could 
only perceive tho unity of the Divine wind in every thing. ‘Ihe 
minerals, the vegetables and the animals were to them but one book, 


| It was this truth of God and Nature that was given to the primitive 


N 
E] in which they read but the power, the justice and the wisdom of God. ‘2 
j Owing to the sublimity of revelation, were foreshadowed before their $ 
apa a aps printings of human institutions, achievements A 

anc aspirations iu a long distant future and in all these, thoy saw the spirit ` 4 

of the Father brooding with K hee E i 


€ ; l paternal care over eternal designs for the 
happiness and benefit of His children. Reader, imagine yourself once 


in this exalted condition Then alone are i iti l 

: ] you in a fit position to gras c 
and understand the deep meaning of the Vedic mantras. This dees 
meaning 18 everywhere spiritual. ‘Chere is a fine and very sublime 


link between mantra and mantra i i i 
which can be perc 
moments of exaltation alone. ‘ aa ane 


undergone ay, physica] phenomena, 
conerenoy between mantra and mantra. To him th 
: : . a0 Ved 
‘mere gator of isolated prayers to deified forces of aire aces N 
wi 2 i i 1 
ing Wind and rain; but to an earnest, ruthful inquirer, who has entered A 


y connection or 
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J 
the exalted condition I havo above described, 
coherence and philosophical regularity in the sequence of the mantras 
wh&æh can only be called divine. In this spirit should we study (the 
Vedas, a sample of which is presented by the 50th Sukta. 


T have before said that the 
ladder along which the inspire 
Divine. This exactly is tho s 
Sukta of Rig Veda, 


there is that logical 


universe, as construed by the rishis, is a 
d mind rises to the contemplation of the 
ubject matter of this mantra of the 00th 


In a dark, rainy, stormy night, in an hour of stillness and dead 
slumber, a thief entered the treasure room of a peaceful family, and 
stole away all precious metal and property, and in the mad joy of his 
possession ran aback over twenty miles of wet ground, and betook him- 
self as quite safe from the grasp of the owner. But the light dawned, 
aud the owner awoke in full consciousnesss of his stolen property. 
Fearlessly and resolutely but in entire calm of his mind, he began the 
track and slowly but surely reached the rendezvous and seized the theif 
with the treasure which he had appropriated. This is but mere analogy, 
I have nothing to do with the stealth and the property, but with the 
indelible, unmistakable footprints, not of a thief, but of the Creator on 
the frame of the universe. The wise man, who has his intellect illu- 


mined by universal benevolence, qsta: HYTT: bent upon finding out the 


first cause, begins his inquiry, and, slowly but steadily tracing nature 


back to its source, halts at God. There, the inquisitive and penetrative 
faculties of the intellect are cooled to satiation, and lie in peaceful 
repose in the enjoyment of the treasure thus found. To such a mind, 
what are the different objects of this universe ? They are the 
footprints of the Detiy, the postmarks tracked by the divine rays of 
wisdom along their path of adtion. They are just as the Vedic mantra 


puts it, qaqa:, the flag signs, track-beams, the design types whioh point 
with one voice to Him (aR) from whom all knowledge has proceeded 
(ataàzg.) Heis the eternal Sun that ever shines (aa) He it is who 
makes us sce this grand panorama of the universe (exfaxata aan.) 
So also is the case with the sun of the materjal universe. Would you 


see the variegated objects of nature? Study, then, the sunbeams playing 


amidst wonders of space, and seo what they lead you to. They lead 
us to the globe of the sun, who is truly the cause of all we ‘see; for, 
not only has all the matter of the planetary system proceeded from the 
sun, but the very light which reveals to us the existence of the mate- 
rial objects in their diverse forms and colours, points out to the sun as 
its source and fountain-head. Would you, then, see the universe? 
Then observe that the universe points you out to the wonder of the 
planetary system, the sun. Would you enjoy your term of earthly 
life in peace of mind and happiness perpetual ? Observe, then, that 
the entire happiness of the world points out to the sacred institution 
of marriage, cf grihastha, the institution „Where alone the filial, the 
paternal, the fraternal and conjugal affections are cooled to satiation; 


of 
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a eee : 
is conducted marriages : 
pe TN This is the ftivee tela f 
as tho fountain ofeall | - 
world and it® 
founded | 


46 ——— 


for, from pure, truthful, affectic 
alone con he progeny flow into the world. 

sense of the Vedic mantra. It points out to God 
causation, to the san as the source of all the planetary 


i b rad instituti f marriage, 
chromatic wonders, and to the sacred institution o ge, 4 
upon pure, rational „and spiritual physiology, a8 the source of all ' 
happiness and Dliss on this earth. — 


—— — > 


( , A aurea MAA AN waar Aag: | ~ 
aug ITER il R I 
I come now to the second mantra of the same Sukta, I have 
mentioned that happinSss on this earth can only be secured by rightly <A 


conducting the sacred and divine institution of marriage. I need nob FA 

speak here at length on this subject, but it will be well to point out ; 

! . that all attempts to regenerate owr suciely in any other direction are 
} merely frwitless. Do you ever expect a heroic; Swami-like, intellectual 
progeny from the present marriages contracted in an unnatural ago 

P by parties forced by unnatural compulsion of parents into these 
contracts? To expect this, is to expect an impossibility. Teaching and 

i preaching, education and consociation can mould the superficial or the 
external] character of man, but strike ineffectually at the deoper and more 
permanent character, tho hereditary or the constitutional character, 
| which flows with our blood, which we have drunk in with the very milk 
» from our mothers, which we have inherited with our very bones and 

i nervos, blood and musclos. Believe it, thon, that tho true cure of the 
Í evil that exists in our socioty is the physidlogical cure, tho cure that 
í strikes at the very root of the disease of, our society, the cure that 
i professes to mould the individual and society from their very birth, by 
i enjoining the observanco of the Divine injeinction of pure,truthful,rational ae 
: marriage, as contrasted with compulsatory, impulsive, formal marriage, 
at, then, is the law of marriage; what is the observance that can 
ure health and happiness to society? The anawer to this question 
printed inthe indestructible divine laws of nature. Observe tho 


Mee emp N 


arry host uf heaven, qqay:, or tho moisture—laden ocean of the 


) succession of the phenomena they present? Regularly after 

4 hours oes the starry host of heaven unite itself with night, 
e for 12 hours in 24 does it depart from the society 
g. Here are suggestions for the married 
er this and chalk out a path of piety. for 
tmospherio envelope, What law does 
ar does the monsoon blow, regularly 


ue to take the same direction 
ied, The lesson is for tho married A 
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parties to separate themselves invariably during sunlight, as the starry 
>° heaven disconnects itself from the sunlight for every 12 hours. The 
secnd lesson for them is to observe the law of periodicity just as dey 
dnd night, trade winds and monsoons obey their periodic laws of 
Succession. If these laws were carefully observed, there would flow 
into the world that happiness and health which were never realized 
“™bofore. Earth would be a beautiful garden to live „in, far more 
attractive and real than the paradiso of the Moslems or the heaven of . 
the Christians, which is all paved with hard gold, with no stuffed 
Cushious to relieve us of its hardness. Compare with this natura], 
spiritual, physiological marriage, the beastly marriages a countless 
number of which are being contracted from day to day in our country 
without exciting the ridicule or even the thought of the reformers, T 
count upon no responsibility so serious as that .of ushering an in- 
dividual being organised like our own selves into the world. How 
many are they who feel this responsibility? How few children are 
there who are born of a wilful, appreciative, conscientious consociations 
of their parents? How many of them are the products of lust, blind 
impulse, and purely fortuitous concourse? These aro the things that 
may woll sound obscene to many of our delicately constituted readers, 
but human nature is sacred in every part. It calls for obedience to 
its dictates in each direction. It is no respecter of creeds or person- 
alities. Let us learn, then, the law of periodicity, and realize the 
happiness that is in store for us by virtue of the divine ordination 
mentioned in these mantras. 


a 


I do not wish to leave tlie subject of marriages without impressing 
upon the minds of my reader another truth which is not the lesa 
important, a truth which forms the subject-matter of the 3rd mantra 
of this Sukta. What language, but the sweet accents of the Vedas, 
can adequately express this truth? These are the words of the 
mantra ;— ‘2 


TEAR aaa facet sat wa | 


WAKA AAT AAT Ul 2 ul 


I do not wish to discourse upon an irrelevant topic, but all nature 
is unique. Truth is all of ouo type, The digression may be excused. ~ 

Scientific people believe, and no doubt; upon grounds indubitable that: 

light and heat are eternal associates of each other. Each possesses 

í in its bosom, the essence, the eloments, and the power of developing 
i the other. Both are forms of motion, they are vibrations only : 
i differing in the frequency of their occurrence. The vibrations occur } 
i inthe same medium, Light is capable of being reflected. So is heat. i 
le Light is capable of being polarized. So is heat. Heat maintains the i 
life of the animal frame. Light maintains the life of the vegetable | 
kingdom. Heat produces the vapoury atmosphere. Light precipitates | 
H the cloudy mass in rain and pours it upon the plains. Light and heat | 
. aro conjugal associatos in nature. Heat is warm, light is cold and/ 

í refreshing. Hent and light are the love and lifo of the body. They 
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5 are each other’s companions and complements in Nature. The E w 
= display of eolours, which light, makes us familiar with, are not ess ° 
striking than the equally important molecular and chemical chafges 
which heat works out. By heating a body, you can raise it fo 
incandescence, till it begins to burn; by proper means, you can entrap 
A light and make it heat our articles and even burn them, if necessary. 
: But see how they proceed from the san, their common fountain, 
They proceed in pair. > The warm exciting rays of the sun are the 
aarda) Baa: of the Vedic mantras; the light-emitting, colour- 


; a | providing yariegating rays of the sun are the traqatnaa: of the man- 
ee | tra. How beautifully are they interlocked with each other. Held in 
L 


orn 


each other’s embrace, these caloric and spectral rays dart from the i 
sun, and journey on ,bogether through millions of miles of gorgeous N 
space to fallon earth, to warm life and illuminate dormant intellect. q 
The arrogant man of science may claim to himself the power of sifting 
these interlocked, interwedded, embosomed conjugal pairs of rays by a 
iodine filters and alum solutions; but there is no absolute separation, 
no entire dissevering of bonds, Let us learn a lesson from this. The 

- Vedic mantra enjoins upon us this lesson- It enjoins upon men the 
duty of learning the lesson of conjugal relation from the heat and 


oe light rays of the sua af wa It inculcates the inviolability of the 


- : marriages tie. Lot the married couples preserve their sacred relation 
* inviolable and intact, and not frustrate their peace and happiness by 
adopting the opposite course of free-marriages. The designs of the 
3 - Divinity can only be wrought by the inViolability of this tie. One 
inviolable marriage conducted according to tlie periodio law alone is 
compatible with an acquisition of the true knowledge of the Divine 
Being. This is the sacred low of inviolability thatthe Vedic mantra 
enjoins. But there is another and a deeper meaning of the mantra 
hich should not be lost sight of. Jt is that light and heat permeate 
hrough every possible material object of creation JAİ afasz: Wl JA 
class of created objects. Let us not laugh at t Fey ey ath 
solid bulwark of science to support it. Boat is a ponte 
les composing the body. There is no substance, of what- - ° 
deseriptio „that is entirely destitute or completety devoid of 
X n, Vibration is the general law. Light is an acci- 
uminiferous medium, whose vibration essentially 
Is there any substance throughout the range of 
erein motion aud ether do not conjugally and co- 
in the same way. tho Divine essence lives 
every living soul, ` 
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Tar fact that man lives on a double plane of existence, that he 
leads a two-fold life, is not new iu any soase.- He lives the life of ` 
the flesh and the life of the spirit. Scientific minds term thé one 
objective and the other subjective existence. True- pocts of nature and 
religious men agree alike in this. “O man! the brute and the angel. 
are alike intheo.” Theo metaphysicians of older Sanskrit schools styled 
these two modes of existence, the life of Bahishkarana and the life of 
Antahkarana, the outer life of the Senses aud the inner life of the 
Intellect. But the law of double existence is not applicable to it alone. 4 , 
It is a universal law. It applies to the universe. Matter is the entity Real Gueg wi E 
of tho Outer life, and God the reality of the Inner life. And the tem ti s 
Trinity of God, matter and contemplating Spirits exhausts the , sub-- 
stances of the Cosmos. Thus the universe lives a two fold existence, 
the outer, the phenomenal and the inner, the newmenal. 


The outer plane of existence is the one that is familiar to all. But 
the inner, the internal, is a blank page, a white sheet to many. The 
inner, in so far as inner, is poetry ; the outer, as the external, is prose. 
And poetry is to many nothing but wild fantasticimagination let looso, 
Hence it is that matter, with the ephemeral host of its countless attri- 
butes, is the only reality, the pnly true God to many. 


“ Warth’s powers and principalities exclude most mon from the 
socioty of poetry and eternal principles. Matter is a powerful and 
controlling God; it is the prmce of darkness” to millions of our 
throbbing humanity. Matter clings and clusters heavily about man’s 
interior life; it is the dead-freight of his perilous voyage from the 
cradle to the crematory. Men are necessitated to worship at the shrine 
of matter. They make it the chief object both of masterly effort and 
spiritual contemplation. ‘Thousands reverence matter incessantly. <4 
They bow down before its altars. They bring to if many offerings 
-—covering its temples with every thing within the power of man to 
bestow ; with scientific art, and the works of genius, with developments 
of the noblest talents, with.everything, even life itself, 


- Mammon is but the servant of matter ; matter is but the servant 
of soul ; soul is but the servant of spirit ; but in this world, it happens 
that spirit and soul and matter are the servants of Mammon, No 
human soul is independent of its material surroundings. All life is: 
real boundage to matter. Matter is the mind’s jailor, Want is the 
overseer who lashes the prisoner into his daily labour. 


“Tis tho mandato of matter which tho mind obeys nino-tenths 
of earthly time, The sight of objects, the taste of frnits, the smoll 
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of odors, the cognition of sensations, the hearing of sounds—thusethe e [3 
spirit looks out and lives through the grated windows of its prison-o 
castle.” ° o 


° 
How, then, can man, thus immersed in the life of the senses, 
realize the interior realities of inner life? The death ef matter is the 
birth of the soul. Light and darkness can not co-exist. om 


WFAA: QENAIZFAZIZTAFNATA | 
sfà aaa Suvi à aaga? N = 


“This is the tenth “Mantra of the 40th Adhyaya of Yajur Veda, 
and it means :— 


“The life of senses (avidya) produces one result, and the life = 
of spirit, (vidya) produces exactly the reverse. wfazit Bera, arar 
maaana “the life of the senses is spiritual death, the lifə 


of the spirit is the new birth, immortality.” 
| fraa waa eraeifufed ga | 
ara JANUR QAER ESZË N 
This is the 15th Mantra of the same Adhyaya, and ib means : — 
“Theo resplendent face of truth is hid beyond tho veil of the glitter 


- i of Mammon ”— ftia UAT afafad, “ O Preserver of the uni- 
į verse ! remove the veil so that we might see the immortal truth. ” 


~— 


Yes, the veil must be removed, the brute in man crushed, before E 
the influx of the Divine Light can be realized. 


“The universe with its beauties and laws and harmonies, is nothing 

to the idiot mind caged in matter. The gorgeous heavens with their 

unnumbered systems of suns and stars are nothing to a soul bowed È 
| down by the daily drag of material necessities. The ponderous globes i 
` of space, so attractive to the uplifted mind of the philosopher, are © 
` nothing to him who makes a God of gain. Matter and money surround 

him on either side. Hedrives through his surroundings, and then 

they drive through him; and so goes his daily life ‘‘ to the last 

syllable of recorded time.” 


The fair sky of heavenly truth never covers the earthly mind. 
Faith in such circumstances is impossible. Doubt, yes doubt, is the only 
paramount functionary that lives and flourishes. And what else is pos- 
sible under such circumstances ? In such a stato, the mind seeks, in 
vain, for a soul-consoling philosophy. The world of matter, tho region 
$ of discord alone, is visible, The Omniscient Intelligence of the far off b 
immensitios of the universo is nowhere to be found, Tho whisperings oe 
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< of the regnant: functionary, Doubt, ara too positive. ‘ Has it not been 
gaid that ‘by searching none can find out God?’ Andis if not true 
that hhe most strenuous god-believers confess that it is only a belief 
wish them ; that they really know nothing on the subject ?” These- 
are the whisperings of Doubt. But this prime minister of the life of 
senses, this sceptical functionary does not end his researches here. He 
«is thorough-going. He enters the material world, ‘asks the sciences 
whether they can disclose the mystery. And this is the summary 
result of his investigation :— 


“ Goology.speaks of the structure of tlie earth, the formation of 
the different strata, of coal, of granite, of the whele mineral kingdont- 
lt reveals the remains and traces of animals long extinct, but givos 
us no clue whereby we may prove the existence of a God.” 


“ Natural History gives us a knowledge of the enimal kingdom in. 
= general, tho different organisms, structures and powers of the various 
-7 . specios, Physiology teaches the nature of man, the laws that govern 

his being, the functions of the vital organs and the conditions upon 

which alone health and life depend. Phrenology treats of the Jawa 

of the mind, the different portions of the brain, the temperaments, the 

organs, how. to develope some and repress others to produce a well- 

balanced healthy condition. But in the-whole animal economy, though. 

the brain is. considered. to be a‘ microcosm’ in which may be traced a 
resemblance or relationship with everything in nature, not a spot can 

ə bo found to indicate the existence of a Gad.” 


“ Mathematics lays.the foundation of all’ tlio. exact sciences. It 
teaches the art of combining numbers, of calculating and measuring 
distances, how to solve the problems to weigh mountains, to fathom 


the- depths of the ocean ; but gives us no directions how to ascertain 
a the existence of a God.” 


“ Enter Naturo’s great laboratory—Chemistry, she will speak fo 
you- of the various elements, their combinations and uses, of the gases 
constantly evolving and combining in different proportions, producing 

: all the varied. objects, the interesting and important phenomena we be- 
` hold. She proves the indestructibility of matter, and its inherent 
. ` | properby—motion ; but in all her operations no demonstrable fact can 
3 | bo sbtained to indicate the existeuce of a God.” 


` . 


“ Astronomy tells us of the wonders of the solar system—tha 
eternally revolving planets, the rapidity and certainty of their motions, 
the distance from planet, to planet, from star to star. 16. predicts with 
astonishing: and marvellous precision, the phenomenon of eclipses, the 


Daae 


gravitation, but is entirely silent on the existence of a God.” 


pep EEO 


visibility on our earth of comets, and proves the immutable law of 


“Tn fine, descend into the bowels of the earth, and you will learn 
what it contains ; into the depths of the ocean, and you will find’ the 
d inhabitants of the great deep; but neither in the earth above, nor in 
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Ascend into the heavens, and enter the milky way, go from planet, to = 


planet to the remotest star, and ask the eternally revolving systems., 
Where is God ? and echo auswers—Whoere ? G 


“ The universe of matter gives no record of His existence. Where 
next shall we search ? The universe of mind! Read the millions of 
volumes written onethe subject, and in all the speculations, the asser- 
tions, the assumptions, the theories and the creeds, man has only 
stamped the indelible impress of his mind on every page. Human 
records are, at the best, delineations of human character, of phases 
of himan mind, picture of human existence, bat where is God ?” 


“Lock around you. and confess that there is no evidence of intelli- 
gence, of design, and consequently of a designer ? What is intelli- 


gence ? It is nob a thing, a substance, an existence in itself, but 


` simply a property off matter, manifesting itself through organisations,” 


These, then, are the fond insinuations of doubt, the whisperings 
of Scepticism, and the legitimate conseqnences of a life of the senses, 
an existence in matter, s worship of Mammon, a belief in omuipotent 
atoms. 


For, how can God be thus known: Geology, Natural History, 
Physiology, Auatomy, Phrenology, Mathematics, Chemistry, Astronomy 
and all are but groser developments, the outer kernel. They deal only 
with the tangible, the tactual, tho optical, the audible, the edible, the 
olfactory and the palatal. But God, the universal spirit of nature, 


aaaea, is beyond the sensible, Jaga mitaaa Telatsearacata 


is far beyond the trausient, mobile, vibratory phenomena of the senses. 
Do you descend intothe oarth,and ascend into the heavens, and 
explore the regions of immensity to discoyér the locality of the Universal 
Spirit. 


AR AEGA ATTA AIA AT AAC ASIA: | To Ho g Ae ull 


Ho is remoter than the remotest, as the physical senses discern him 
not, He is nearer than the nearest,-for, He is the innermost, but foreign 
or exotic to all that is external. 


The law of God’s revelation into the soul is the inner harmony. 
The whirlwind of. matter obstructs the adjustment of the internal, 
Abstraction, meditation, mental quiet and contemplation alone are 
compatible with the realization of the Divine. 


But when he who makes boast of his high impregnability, is himself 
most vulnerable; he who prides himself upon his valor, is himself 
most cowardly; he who preaches truth to others, is himself most untruth- 
ful; he who sets himself up as the leader of a legion, is himself 
misled ; he who styles himself an honest citizen is unjustly living upon 
heavy profits filched from the daily toil of hopeless men ; he who claims 
to belong toùn honorable profession, fills his pockets upon the bargains 
of others’ forgeries, iniquities and legal niceties ; he who calls himself 
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tho noble physician, the philanthropic curer of the body, is only inter- 
edad in the pecuniary health of bis patients ; he who administers peace 
to ho soul when preaching on the pulpit, is profane when cursing the 
enemies of his creed; he who talks of liberty and independence of 
thought, permits the government, public opinion, or the church to gag 
the free-born soul ; he who boldly challenges the world to refute his 
dogmas, his policy, or his charitableness, himself hesitates to broach one 
particular question in private, to defend one particular line of action, 
or to allow one particular charity, does he or can he maintain any- 
harmony of the Internal? Why then expect that he can be good, holy, 
and pure, full of the inspiratious of divinity. ; 


= So long as might is mistaken for right ; brute force is made to do 
the work of love ; folly is substituted for the hints of wisdom; hypo- 
crisy is more fashionable than innocent virtue; wealthy vice is more | 
courted and sustained than poor virtue ; how can* diseases, crimes and 
miseries cease to exist, or peace, progression and happiness prevail ? 
That is why in the boundlessness of ignorance man assumes the posses- 
sion of rare intelligence. Tho slanting rays of science, a sun that has 
not yet risen, he applauds as the full blaze of absolute truth. 


These maladies of inner life have attracted the notice of thinking 
minds, these diseases have been pointed out by the religiously earnest, 
and, as is the custom with -bodily discords and corporeal maladies, 
patent medicines have been invented supposed to cure thesa evils, reform 
society and purge off individuals. A sect of such patent medicine 
vendors prescribes “prayer” as the best emitic purgative for such 
diseases, and advises mem and individuals to absorb long doses of 
prayer both by day and night. Thus malformations are being genera- 
ted, perpetuated aud encouraged, and the enerving, swooning effect of 
decaying spiritual energy ig mistaken for the chastening effects of 
“prayer.” First of all, diseases, discords and pains are positive evils. 
With the progress of “ prayer,’ the praying soul learns to put up with 
them, he then regards them in his self-abnegation as the dust of travel, 
he ultimately succumbs to them and swoons, and takes this for the 
quiet of his mind which he calls the bliss, the salvation, the presence of 
divinity in the soul. With this the vital energy begins to decay, and 
this he styles the death of the brute in him. This patent medicine is 
but the fire of sentiments, the spark of ungratified desires, the ember of 
unprovisioned needs, the heat of friction, the broth and boil of conflict. 
The quiet of the mind, the swoon that follows, is the death of the 
intellect upon whose ashes simmer and bubble the vapours of passions, 
of griefs, of pangs, of ocstasies and other abnormalities. But the true 
influx of divine light comes with expansion of the intellect, the eleva- 
tion of feelings, and the increase of vitality. Then true intuitions 
dawn. Let us not mistake the external signs for the internal. All — 
that glitters is not gold. In fact, the external is delusive, the invisible 
is the real. And tho search of the invisible is the true search after 
God, its discovery and appropriation, the true birth of the spirit and 
the immortality of the soul. Decidedly, then, I give preférence to the 
invisible over the visible, 
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“That my meaning may be more distinctly comprehended, let it ke 
observed that the body isa form, is transient, is changeable, the inter- 
nal is not changeable. The man is tho internal, the effect or form is 
external, The mind is not acted upov, but acts on the body. That 
which is internal is the reality ; that which it acts on is visible and 
mortal. And all appearances foreign are composed of the same mortal 
ingredients, mortal in the restricted sense of that term. 

Now it being clear that the visible is not the real, but that the 
invisible is the eternal, it follows that we must make the test of truth 
to consist in an imperceptible, yet unchangeable and eternal principle, 
Admitting this much, you are able to advavce one step further in the 
cognizance of possible probabilities, Effects are witnessed, they are 
traced to an immediate cause, which is demonstrated by strict and 
severe analysis. This cause producing this effect shows you that the 
effect. is not without alcause. This effect produces another and that 
aiso another ; and so by analogy you may see that there is an endless 
and incalculable amount of causes and effects. And tracing causes to 
effects and effects to causes, is the correct process of reasoning, and 
this you do in your imagination, until you arrive at a chaos of existence, 
then stop breathless and return to ask: What was the cause of the 
first cause ? You would not have gone upon these trackless peregri- 
nation, if you had but considered all forms and oxternals as not causes 
but effects. Let usiilustrate this by an example. 

Concoive of a germ being hidden beneath the surface of this hard 
earth. Imagine that you forget its existence. Let a few years of 
time elapse, and cast your eyes to the spot where it was concealed, 
and you see a lofty and beautiful tree, standing in all the majesty 
and dignity of its nature, Would is net he as absurd and impossible 
to disbelieve the existence as it would be to doubt for one moment, the 
germ which has produced this existence? The tree stands and is 
visible as an ultimate, man stands and is also an ultimate. Tho 
germ of the tree, you knew of its existence, but the germ of the 
world, you do not know of its existence. But is it not evident that 
the latter is at least possible since the first is known and demonstrated ? 
By even assenting to such a possibility, we become prepared to take 
one more careful step in this.investigation. 


Lieb us illustrate the next step to be taken by another example. 
Suppose aman diseased: physicians examine his case guided both 
by physiological manifestations of the diseaso, and by the feelings 
which the disease produces, which are not perceptible to them by any 
processes of external observation, ‘The patient communicates his own 
feelings, the physicians taking them for granted, and from these 
together with the symptoms manifest, they decide upon the name 
ofthe disease. Every one of these physicians, from the evidence which 
ko has received through the senses, differs fram the others as to the 
characters of the diseaso. Have you not here proof that the external 
and manifest is the effect and cannot be relied on, while the cause is 
hidden and ydu do not possess any means by which to investigate its 
cause ? 
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ə Again, a man has a carious tooth; he tells you he experiences a 


to ho tooth which is fhe object tangible. But does the evidence, of 
Which your senses admit, convince you that he has a pain ? 


Another example. The whole world of mankind can give in their 
united testimonies that they positively and absdlutely see the sun 
rising in the east and setting in the west. Is there not internal 
evidence that the external and manifest of this is positively unreal ?. 
Inward searching after truth has established the cause of this pheno- 
menon and preved that the sun does not move. But it is the visible 
and the external that you are deceived by and nòt the invisible which 
is the reality. 


Hence the true student of nature contemplates the invisible in 
tho visible, and back of nature silently contemplates the cause which 
produced this theatre of human existence, and, with highest reverence 
for truths pertaining thereunto, associates with the first Principle of life 
and activity. His aspirations are purely of an intellectual or moral 
character. The universe is full of the Lord, and there is nothing of the 
universe that is not of the Lord: 


$marafag ud afeafearsnearesaiag | 


~ Yo his purified understanding, freed from passion and dislike, deyo- \ 
tion and meditation, confidence and dispassion open the way where | 
the beams of wisdom softly enter and shed a mellow, agreeable © 
lustro on his feelings and intellect. He has discovered the true © 
saviour, the invisible master, in whom the universe has its being. To 
him the interior is the real. His expanded intellect passes through the | 
dross to that which is ossentigl, to the spirit within the body, to the life 
within the law, to the science within the substance. | 


The conclusion from the above is that it is the expanded intellect, 
and not prayer, that can lift the soul to the realisation of the divine 
reality, that the most earnest prayer we can ever utter, is the righteous 
exertion to merit the inspirations that flow into the intellect from the 
Fountain head of all Wisdom. ane 

It has been my object in the present imperfect hasty sketch of my - 
ideas presevted to you to establish and make plain three conclusions : j 

1.—That there is a truo inner life, and that a man subjected to the | 
interference of the commotions of the world cannot fully perceive and 
comprehend the Universal Truth. k l 

2.— That from inability to perceivə this Universal Truth by the 
expanded intellect or purified reason have sprung up the patent theo- 
logical remedies of prayer-doses and tearful brain-reliefs. 

8.—That the Original Organiser of tho Universo is the Invisible, | 
the Potent, the Universal, and the All-governing reality of the inner 
world, . 
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Under this head, we propose to deal with the question “how far ž 
SN -the pursuit of wealth is a healthy pursuit.” 


Says Manu, IT. 13 :— 
aa AAG Bal ai aa wet ANAA | 
aa fasaa card aca afer: N 


Tt is only those who stand aloof from the pursuit both of wealth 
and of carnal pleasures that can ever obtain a knowledge of true s 
religion, It is the duty of every one who aspires after this object, to X 
determine what true religion is by the help of the Vedas, for, a clear 
and perfect ascertainment of true religion is not attained altogether 
without the help of the Vedas. 
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A In the verse quoted above, Manu maintains three propositions ; 


; i first, that the pursuit of artha, (woalth), is opposed to the acquisition of 


PEN 


the knowledge of true religion; secondly, that the pursuit of káma (carnal 
pleasures) is opposed to the acquisition of the same ; and, lastly, that 
the study of the Vedas is necessary for those who would make it their E 
business to investigate true religion. s ; 


The first and second propositions of Manu may bo regarded as one, 
or the pursuit of carnal pleasures is, in tho majority of cases, so inter- 
oven with the pursuit of wealth, that it is generally impossible to 
mmand the gratification of the formey without a previous inordinate 
mulation of the latter. We takeo, therefore, the first half of the 
rerse of Manu to mean that an inordinate pursuit of wealth is in- 
ae sistent with the acquisition of true knowledge of roligion, and 

this will be the subject of the presont paper. ‘I'he second half of 
ee. anu’s verse, we shall deal with some other time. 


ad Manu lived in tho present nineteenth century—the cry of 
from all quarters is, ‘the struggle for existence,’ or ‘the survival 
jhe fittest,’ the demand of which is ever something practical, either in 
the bape of money, or of goods, or of materials,—it would have beén 
_ very bold of him to have asserted the proposition conveyed in the first 
Jine is verse quoted above ; for, the actual meaning of it will be 
men of the present generation, immersed as they are in practical — 
ursuit of wealth, are not qualified for an understanding of the truths 
religion. ‘This assertion of Manu, no doubt, seems to be a 
/ sweeping and insulting one, It is nevertheless nothing but true. 
the light of religion only dawns on the soil of abstraction, — 
ditation, mental quiet, and contomplation. And the headlong — 
itof wealth, in which the present practical world is wholly 
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ations, that, in the interests of truth, religion and higher humgn nature, 
it has become needful for the busy, practical world to reconsider 
ite position, and at least, to bestow a thought before plunging into 
the active labor entailed by the predominant principles of Jealousy, 
Competition and Ambition. It is true that, under the stimulation of 
e etliese powerful incentives for material progress, man has become i 
neglectful of his higher duties to Truth, and so very true is it that i 
even eminent men of science have begun to feel the dangerous and - | 
E- disgraceful efforts of this tendency. Remarks Dr. White, Presjdeat { 
' 


4 absorbed, is so vory prejndical tothe growth of these mental condi- 
| 
i 


of Cornell University :— 8 ° 
“ We are greatly stirred, at times, as this fraud or that scoundrel is dragged to light, 
and there rise cries and moans over the corruption of the times; but my friends, these, 
frauds and these scoundrels are not the corruptions of the times. They are the mere i 
pustules which the body politic throws to the surface. Thank (rod, that there is vitality ! 
a enough left to throw them to the surface. The disease is below all, infinitely more | 
© wide-spread. 


truth as truth; next, scepticism, by which I do not mean inability to believe this or that 

dogma, but the scepticism which refuses to believe that there is any power in the universe 

strong enough, large enough, good enough, to make the thorough search for truth, safe 

in every line of investigation; thirdly, infidelity, by which I do not mean want of fidelity 

to this or that dominant creed, but want of Adelity to that which underlies all creeds, 2 
the idea that tho truo and the good are one; and, finally, materialism, by which I do not 

mean this or that scientific theory of the universe, but that devotion to the mere husks 

and rinds of good, that struggle for place and -pelf, that faith in mere material comfort 

and wealth which eats out of human hearts all patriotism and which js the very opposite 

of the spirit that gives energy to scientific achievement. ”# 


Here is an eminent man of science complaining that the society is 
at present pested-with four fatal diseases, indifference, scepticism, infide- 
lty and, finally, materialism. »And the cause of all this is evidently 
the modish worship of mighty matter and money. i 


} 

“ What is that diseaso? I believe that itis first of all indifference—indifforence to H 
i 

| 

t 
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In order that this truth may*be more easily brought home to the 
earnest reader, let us caste a look upon the large number of lawyers, 
physicians, capitalists, tradesmen, engineers, contractors, clergymen, 
educationists, clerks, and other life-draggers iu the innumerable fashion- 
able professions of the day, that swarm in our own country, and whose 
main object, in choosing the very professions they hold, is the hoarding 
o of the shining gold, so alluring to the jaundiced eye of the competition- 
sick practical man. It is in vain that we seek for a rational explana- 
tion of the existence of these harassing professions on the grounds of 
benevolence or of rational usefulness. Bat for the filthy lucre they 
bring, these professions would never have spruug into existence. Beos 
do not hum and buzy so thickly onalump of sugar, as do lawyers 
and traders, physicians and contractors at the shrine of money. 16 18 
literally true that money is the God that is more worshipped chan the 
God of Nature. : 


_ * President White's address, appendix to Lectures on Bight by J. Pyndal, Third A 
edition 1882, pp. 238-239, e i 
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Nor is that alone, money being the pursuit of almost all. Nays it 
in the topit of topics. There is the self-styled reformer bewailing over e 
the extremo poverty of his country, over the consequent misery? sin 
and crime that prevail. He is awfully pained to see that arts do nòt 
flourish in his country. By long and tiresome efforts, ho succeeded in 
x establishing an institution that might have richly improved the resources 
| of the material prosperity of his country, but his disappointment ise ® 
_ past all description at the fact that the institution is soon doomed to 
starvation. Thus meditates the reformer in his solitary moods :—our 
country is poor, because we have no wealth; sin and misery prevail, 
Because we have no wealth ; arts cannot flourish, because we have no 
wealth ; institutions cannot live long and succeed, because we have no 
wealth. From all sides is the ambitious reformer repelled towards the 
i problem of wealth. He employs bis gigantic material intellect to 
4 ; the solution of this problem. Individual enterprises alone can render 
his country wealthy ; but how can individual enterprises be undertaken 
j without money ? Perhaps, there is another solution. He would »® 
> i f introduce machinery iuto his country, and that would yield rich harvest 
f of wealth aud opulence. But machinery is costly, and a poor country 
` cannot buy it. Or, perchance, our reformer is a protectionist. He 
i would not import machinery or foreign improved modes of carrying on 
industry, but would encourage and foster native manufactures. Unfor- 
tunately for our reformer, unwise human nature is mad after 
cheapness, and competition fells, with its direful axe, the structure of 
protection so carefully raised by the refofmer. 


x There is the materialistic philosopher. What a charming thing is 
civilisation ! In accordance with his superficial modes of philosophiz-- 
ing, he analyzes civilization into its elements, and discovers tho whole © 
fabric of civilization to rest upon wealgh. Steamers and locomotive 
engines, telegraphs and post-office arrangements, printing presses and 

F. labor-economizing machines would vanish into mere coal, iron and sand— ^ 
fruitless articles—without the mighty, labor-sustaining hand of wealth. 


Nor is this the case with the reformer and the philosopher alone, 
The politician, the statesman, the newspaper-writer, the public lecturer, 


each in his turn, is hurled back upon the problem of wealth. And thus > 
the world, in its talks and conversations, lectures and public meetings, -7 
private meditations and silent reflections, echoes and _ re-echoes v 


“ MONEY,” till the whole fabric of society begins to reverberate, and 
_ the atmosphere is filled with phantoms of a like nature. 


$ 


= Reader, carefully obsorve the ephemeral bustle and transient 
s activity of the £o called civilized society. Do you not noto that at loast 
seventy-five per cent. of the phenomena that find their way to publicity 
in the civilized world, owe their origin to the love of power, love of © 
= enjoyment (i, e. of pleasures of the senses), love of honor, love of 
‘superiority, love of fame, and Jove of display ? Why is it that the 
- master extracts obedience from his servants ? Why is it that mon 
always desire to move in circles of society higher than their own ? Why 
ig it that sọ many ratses and réjahs would willingly incur or main- 
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tain useless regal’ expenditure, but to win mere empty titles of Rajah or 
e Ra? Bahadur, or Sardar Bahadur ? Impelled by imperious love of power 
or ]gve of superiority, love of honor or Jove of fame, love “of display 
os love of enjoyment ! And where is the mighty engine to manufacture 
means for the gratification of these basely, inordinate, selfish loves ? 


It is MONEY. 


` Again, go into the lower strata of society, (by lower, I mean lower 
morally, though not necessarily socially,) and see what part the feelings 
of jealousy, anger, envy, rivalry and competition play in that blind rush ` 
of living forces, called civilized life. The constantly increasing litiga- 
tion, the strifes and feuds of the nobility, the corruptions of courts and 
police, tho life-sucking exhaustion of competitive candidates—all bear 
tostimony that the society is at present deeply agitated by wretched 
feelings of jealousy, envy, rivalry and competition, so unbecoming of 
man. Where would you find the man, who, through benevolence of 
nature, would restrict the operation of veugeance or anger? In the 
civilised society, hardly any! Perhaps the poverty-stricken, misery- 
ladon wretch, who has not the means to practice the dictates of his 
rebellious nature, but has only the misfortuue to be subject to disappoint- 
ment and melaucholy, may be found, here or there, dragging his life 
with impatience and restless nightmare. O,if he had the power to 
wreak his vengeance upon oppressing civilized society! Does not all 
this, again, appeal to the potency of mighty MONEY ? 


Imitation is the grand pringiple upon which society is at present 
constructed. Imitation is the /lerum upon which hinges the mighty 
lever of society. Not to speak of custom, fashion, dint of beaten groove, 
fear of idiosyucrasy, all of which spring in one way or other from the 
parental principle, zmztation,—even in matters of religious belief, or in 
the department of opinions, ninety per cent. of the inhabitants of the 
world are swayed by the influence of the same all-pervading principle, 
imitation, Speaking of the same ape-like faculty of Imitation, J. S. 
Mill says :— 


‘Tn our times from the highest class of society down to tho lowest, 
“every one lives as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded censor- 
“ship. Not only in what concerns others, but in what concerns only 
‘themselves, the individual or the family do not ask themselves— 
‘What do I prefer ? or, what would suit my character or disposi- 
“tion ? or, what would allow the best and highest in me to have 
‘fair play, and enable it to grow and thrive? They ask themselves, 
“what is suitable to my position? What is usually done by persons 
‘of my station and pecuniary circumstances? or (worse still) ‘What 
‘is usually done by persons of a station and circumstances superior 
“to mine? I donot mean that they choose what is customary in 
‘preference to what suits their own inclination. It does not occur 
‘to them to have any inclination, except for what is customary. 
‘Thus the mind itself is bowed to the yoke ; even in what people do 
“for pleasure, conformity is the first thing thought of ;.they like in 
‘crowds, they exercise cheice only among things commonly done : 
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e € Í ‘ peculiarity of taste, eccentricity of conduct, are shunned equaąļly oS 

‘with cuimes : until by dint of not following their own nature, they e 

‘have no nature to follow ; their human capacities are withered 

‘and starved ; they become incapable of any strong wishes or nativ® 

‘ pleasures, and are generally without either opinions or feelings of 

‘home growth, oy properly their own. Now, is this, or is it not, 

‘the desirable condition of human nature ?’ => 


ce : Such, then, is the power of imitation. Who can resist its imperative J 
infiuence ? Can one see the busy, practical world,—lawyers, physicians, 
° epgineers, contractors and all—running mad. after the pursuit of 
MONEY ; can one hear philosophers, politicians and patriots, all with 
one cry extolling the efficacy of glittering GOLD; can one see the 
enthusiastic admirer of civilisation confessing the omnipotence of the ; 
PECUNIARY deity ; can one observe the aristocratic hunters aftor 
ease, pleasure and comfort ; the ambitious suitors of power, distinction eee 
or title,offering libations at the shrine of MAMMON ; or,can one mark =e 
anger, revenge, envy, rivalry and jealousy, all supplicating PLUTUS, 
to bestow them means of their gratification ; can one see all this, and 
yet not swear fealty to the soverign power, GULD ? 


Wi By dint of imitation or example, man is pushed from right to left, 
7 f y to soek MONEY. Society is a whirlpool, wherein are caught all 
swimmers on the current of life, then tossed with violence hither and 
thither, now hurled this way, and then the other—till man is no better 


we a ‘money-making machine.’ Is not tKHis stato of society deplorable ? 


Seo, what a wreck of nobler feelings thiselove of money makes. Duty 
clashes with interest. Evils are shielded under the suppressing power 
of Mammon. The dictates of higher hitman nature are cruelly set 
aside and trampled under foot ? Physicians, instead of disseminating 
the knowledge of physiology and making the laws of health public, 
disguise even simple diseases and medieines under the garb of foreign 
names, and the modes of their proparation under the mysterious 
symbolism of prescriptions. The numerous host of physicians, now 
existing in the conntry, instead of wisely administering to the dostruc- i 
tion of disease and blooming of cheerful health, earnestly pray, S 
every day, that men endowed with purse and power to pay, -= 
should fall sick oftener, and suffer more frequently. Lawyers, instead 
of breeding feclings of peaceful friendship and encouraging reconcilia- 

_ tion, encourage feud and strife, and fan the flames of haughty pride or 
__revengefal animosity. Tradesmen, instead of administering to the 
= wants and needs of the peoplo, and regulating with justice the law of 
_ demand and supply, get all they can, and give as little, keep their 
= trade recipes secret or patented, and delude the ignorant consumers 
with adulterated materials. Even the preacher or the clergyman, 
_ whose business it should be to bestow consolations of simple truth 
and morality, and to shed the sacred blessings of religious piety and 
spiritual light, rovels in the grand money-making scheme of winding 
up his lengthy, gloomy, affected, hypocrisy-infected sermons with a w 


Pa 


mysterious nonsense, which he himself does not and cannot understand. a 
* 
o 
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/ Ibis not thus alone that urged by the society-born instinct of 
e hoarding money, the physician and the clergyman, all alike, are led 
to tee perversion of their duty and avocation. More serious still are 
thor evils into which the society is plunged, but for the possession of 
wealth. There is the rich wine-dealer, or the opulent tobacco or opium- 
seller, suffered to live and flourish by his trade in society, and no one 
= eover casts a look of disgust or disapproval at him, “simply because he 
is rich. There are thousands of poor innocent people charged with 
crimes they never committed, and are punished; but the ‘wealthy - 
culprits,’ armed with bribe or corruption, influence or intercession, 
escape, With impunity. In spite of the inspiration of the poet and the 


R philosopher to the effect that all mankind are kin, in spite of the weak 
a> whisperings of pure religion that all are children of one common 
b Father, is the wealthy class fostering inequality by its constant 

aggressions, oppressions, iniquities and tyrannies inflicted upon the 


weak and the poor. Under the strong infatuation of money, even 
ail the graduating student forsakes his tastes and inclinations, if 
he has any, and although fully confident of his intrinsic unfitness 
for the profession he chooses, he rushes into medicine, law, en- 
gineering and service, and floods the world with the consequences 
of his iniquitous calling. And the newspaper writer, who is uever 
ashamed of calling himself the leader of public opinion, without a 
pang, delivers up his conscience, and feeds the vanity of the party 
that supports him. Read the degenerate newspaper literature—for 
newspaper literature is seldom reforming, regenerating or elevating 
—and you will see, how little is devoted to sound advice, true leader- 
ship, or to the cause of justice and truth, and how much to party-feeling, s 
sentimentalism, race-prejudice, selfish bias, and wilful misrepresentation. 
All benevolence and disinteréstedness is affected for mero show and 
ceromonialism, and in truéh andin heart, exchanged for base 
——* selfishness and combatant sectarianism. Is this humanity ? 


< The conclusion that irresistibly flows from the above considerations 

‘is, that the ‘love of money’ is now-a-days a disease, a form of in- 

Z sanity. Modern science of pathology would be imperfect and in- 

complete without a record of this discovery of the widest-prevalent 

t disease, that at present infects society and saps the very foundation of 
} morality and religious feeling. 

' This disease is to be styled “ PECUNIOMANIA,” for, like all 
other forms of insanity, it produces destruction of mental equilibrium 
and generates incoherency of thought; it communicates an irrevocable 
bias in one direction, withdrawing the human mind from all other 
channels of activity, and exercise; and, lastly, it creates an over- 
excited condition of the whole system, incompatible with moderation, 
or normal exercise of functions. Like many contagious diseases, 
cholera and the like, it spreads its germs of destruction most profusely, 
and most widely, and is easily caught by the susceptible organisation 
of man. And like hereditary diseases, this is also easily transmitted 
a from father to son, from brother to brother, and from eompanion to s 
4 friend, Hence :— j 


T 
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f o p ' eian . 
/ Pecunivminia is a disease of the type of Insanity, “very HTD 
“transmissible by herediiation, incurable or hardly curable, of the mvs 


virulent types o 


«9 
In order that tho appreciating roader may have no difficulty in 
diagnosing the disease, we give below its most remarkable symptoms. 
Its symptoms are :—insatiable thirst, or ambition; always BODE 
stomach; a phlegmatic (filled with indifference) and splenetio Paran 
temperamont; extreme sensitiveness and irritability; strong heart- 
‘burn of animal and inhuman passions ; restlessness, anxiety and 
sleeplessness; fits of pride, power and feverishnoss; paralysis of moral 
and spiritual faculties, insensibility to impressicns ultra-sensval (or 
not physical; extreme proneness to over-feeding, over-clothing, in- 
dolence, luxury and comfort; an assumed air of superficial in- 
dependence ; personal weakness and infirmity. 


And now, we will ask the anxious reader, whether, in the name of 
truth, justice and goodness, a disease that renders man insane; a 
disease that sneers at all metaphysics, looks down upon all thoughtful 
reflection or philosophy, and discards all theology as speculative, 
unpractical anl absurd ; a disease that stigmatizes all efforts to ennoble 
and elevate mankind morally, rationally and spiritually, as theoretical ; 
a disease that pronounces self-knowledge as impossible ; a disease 
that brings morality down to the level of expediency ; a disease that, 
instead of the worship of God of Nature, sets up a worst and most 
wretched form of idolatry, the worship of copper, silver and gold; a 
disease that denies to man the possession of any nature other than 
the one capablo of eating, drinkiug and merry-making : wo again ask, 
whether such a disease should not be at once uprooted, destroyed, and 
burnt never to grow again? For, so long as this disease exists, there 
shall be no morality, no religion, no truth,mo philosophy. 


The law of the influx of religious ideas is sound mind, disinterested 
truthful temperament, composed and tranquil attitude, powerful per- 
severing intollect and concentrated meditation. And it is the founda- 
tion of these very conditions that the headiong pursuit of money 
undermines. The anxiety and pride, which the possession of money 
invariably brings, rob the mind of its composure; and the complicated 
relations and interests which the possession of power (wealth is power) 
always engenders, even take away the iota of disinterestedness or 
trathfulness that may have been left; till, restless through anxiety 
turbulent through pride, and biased through interest, man loses both 
the power of concentration and of clear thorght. ` 


How elevating and dignifying is independence. true r i 
ence, where man is no more a oe of his aas ea oe 
stances, but a master, And yet, there is nothing that does BOR 
violence to the growth and existence of this blissful condition in on 
nian the possession of wealth. A man proud of wealth is er anes 
slave of his wealth. A stout healthy man is always in enjoym a i 
his health. He feels self-conscious of his power, and is KERA 


o 
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; pendence he feels in the exercis i 
exerts his locomo eee 


tive apparat eee power. He 
aratus, Whenever he ires 
ae earen IO iee ` esires change of place 


to physical exercis i 
c 3 6 w Vv 
Wstoration of strength a ee ale ee BRE 


a nd vigour; he ‘ 2 
O ere ae g goes ona walk to breathe the 


J joy the scenery of nature, whenever he 
desires refreshment; he entertains elevated eri and plunges into 
meditation, whenever he desires to feel as a true man, a human spirit; 
and he rouses the dormant conservative forces of his self-healing 
nature, whenever diseases or extremes of heat and cold attack him, 
In short, he i 


Ae is amply provided, in himself, with whatsoever he needs, 
But the rich man ig altogether dependent on the tinsel of matter ; 
j conveyance by carriages 1 


a , instead of locomotion by muscular action; 
plethoric fulness, borrowed from the activity of drugs, or the minis- 
; trations of attending physicians, instead of inborn healthy glow; rich 
j viands but impaired digestion which strongly needs the stimulation of 
i „the liquor to perform its functions, instead of simple diet and healthy 
| stomach A dead photographs, and mute portraits hanging by the 
walls of his rooms, instead of the scenery of nature ; entire dependence 
|| upon the cooling power of pankhas, and the warming properties of fire, 
i | 
| 
| 
| 
[i 
| 
l 


refreshing power of beverages, and stirring influence of wines, instead 


of natural endurance. Is this the independence which a human being 
should feel? i 


It is not to this oxtent alone that the effects of this tendency have 
extended. Modern civilisation.—a phenomenon, mainly due to the 
] chamoleon-like properties of wealth—is brimful of the illustrious conse- 


| quences of this tendency.. Tho ancient world produced barbarians and ~ 


| savages; because, they were gigantic specimens of human nature, 
| living almost naked in caves,or mere huts built just for a temporary 
protection from wind and rain ; because, their wants being fow, their 
arts were simple and not numerous ; because, possessed of powerful 
memories, their knowledge was all they learned by rote, and their 
reference books or library, the infallible record on the tablet of their 
memory ; because, possessed of a clear head, their illustrations were so 
simple and common that their reasoning must appear as shallow ; be: 
cause, being penetrative, they reasoned by analogy, and therefore they 
know observation only. In short, they were men quite different from 
: what the modern world produces. The modern world produces civilized 
ae men who aro ‘starved specimens of humau nature’; their architecture is 
d grand aud more permanent; their arts are complex and more numer- 
-| ous; thoir memories are weak and defective, and more faithless; 

their libraries are unportable and more cumbersome ; their illus- 

trations are heavy and uniqne because they have been bedaubed as 


nical phraseology. Their reasoning is inductive ; their test is experi- 


ment; and their logic is the theory of probabilities. Such, then, is the | 
é; 2 


| : af ; 
j scientific by a process of baptism in unintelligible, classical and tech- 
} 


widespread influence of wealth on civilisation, both moral and intellectual. 


the possession of wealth, be fraught with so many evil 
A oa and auhserous consequences, let it not be imagined that 


e 
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what is commonly regarded as its reverse, ¿. e, poverty,is less so. For, 
to quote a Sanskrit line :— 
o 


qufaa: fa a atifa TTA l 3 


‘There is no sin or crime that is unknown to poverty.’ By poverty 
we do not mean the absence of that hard heavy metal, otherwise known 
as gold, (for how can dead substances like copper, silver and gold, o = 
affect the physical, mental and moral prosperity of the living soul,) 
«but by poverty, we mean the poverty of mind. Where the absence of 
metal is the only thing to be complained of, industry of muscle and : 
thoughtful ingeniousness of the brain can, with much greater 
advantage, be substituted for it. But how and whence is to be ( 
supplied that deficiency in the true substance of the mind, in the 4 
mental and moral stock, which alone is the foundation of all in- 
dustry, genius, hongsty and enjoyment alike? The error of the 
world consists in thinking the gross material ojects of the world 
to be of any value, in regarding the abundance of such materials 
as an emblem of wealth. True wealth is the riches of the soul, 
` repletion of the mind with its fourfold endowments—the endowment of 
health, the endowment of will and muscular power, the endowment of 
intellectual faculties, and the endowment of moral and emotional stock. 
Let every one, who is possessed of a due share of these mental gifts, 
discard, with contempt, the little hard indigestible shining bits of 
metal, known as coinage, for, there is no liberty, genuine independence 
and dignity outside the exercise of theseenormal faculties of the mind. 
Mind is everywhere the regnant principle. The furious lion, the gigantic 
elephant, the ferocious tiger, the howling wolf, the blood-thirsty hound 
have been cowed down by the subduing power of the superior mind of 
man: Te wild beasts of the forests havé been tamed and rendered 
cile. e solid rocks have been compelled to part with their quarry, 
the depths of the earth have been forced to yield up their locked-i = ; 
troasures, the mighty rivers have beenemade to anne thei r om ae 
the cataracts to give up their impetuous force to the whirli eerie 
2 ing machine- 
ty, the water and fire have been driven to dra thousands of + 
loads every moment, at the tremendous rate of 40 or 50 1 a a 
and even the electricity of the heavens has been e A 
sung aebors 3 all this, under the guidance and control of the su erior mind 
Se eperal universe, or the animal kingdom ae been Ahn 
182d by the power of the mind. Even arbitr 3 
powerful oligarchy, the aristocracy of se library royalty, 
of heraldry have b y oË nobility and the pride 
of acre Eis poms oa doza And purrendered by the democracy 
further tho pride of y nd, he republic of intellect.’ And 
39 of aged pedantry, hoary with ao g 
assumed importance, and ] y J age, has cast off its self- 
young minds. Hven bho industrione dere: eet of superior, though 
; ndustrious dexterity, and skilful ingenuity 


a 


It 
De PO on, be clearly borne in mind that the richness of mind 
noss, It is the undecayable wealth that deserves the: 
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: „gréatost respect and highest reverence. Physical, material wealth, 
shoyjd be the lowest thing in our estimation. Says Manu :— 


$ fad aruda: acafaen nafa aa | 
qafa agaa A ACA AZET N 


“Wealth, nobility of blood, age, professional skill or honest industry ` 
Í and knowledge (the wealth of mind), these are the five things to be, 
i a respected, tho one following more than the one preceding it.” This 
truth has been amply illustrated in the remarks made above, concérning 
the superiority of the mind. Theconclusion to be cherished is that the 


G ọọ 


“a possession of mental riches is the best possession, aud that the pursuit of 
É. these, (as contradistinguished from the pursuit of wealth), ¿s the pursuit 
- that is becoming of the nobility of human nature. Mind is the true source of 


| a power, and ideas (or knowledge) are the true wealth, before which all 
E = elso crumbles to dust, to rise no more. Says the Upanishat:— 


araa fared ata facet fared saaa | 


True power comes from the spirit, and immortality from the posses- 
sion of ideas. ; 
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A REPLY, 


*-IN THE FORM OF FOOT NOTES, 
- TO Mr. T. WILLIAMS’ LETTER, 


Rhone ee wed O a yen ae z 
A nee 7 


“IDOLATRY IN THE VEDAS,” 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR, Anya PATRIKA. 


Degar Mr. Eprror;—I{t is now sometime since I addressed you. 
The fact is that it is only now that I have the leisure to write to you; 
and I trust that the courtesy which then actuated you in venturing to — 
insert my communication in your paper, will now too induce you to do so. 


aig ALE a eda iii le pasta 


My subject is “Idolatry in the Vedas.” Beforo opening my argument, 
let me state what ‘idolatry’ is. It is not merely the worship of any — 
thing man bas made of wood’or stone or metal or any such thing. 
It is the worship of the croature instead of the Creator, 7. e. the 
worship of any thing whatsoever other than God.(1)- I think you will — 
agree to this ; [ should think no Arya would demur to it, but rather — 

accept it as a sufficient definition. And now go my argument, 


= If my definition be true, then the worship of the atmosphere, or of — 
the water, or of the sun, or of the dawn, or of the Soma juice, is ¢dolatry, 

Now l assert that in the Rigveda we “find the worship of all these 
creatures , t. 2., the worship of other than God. In this paper L 
shall not attempt to substantiate my ‘assertion with’ regard to all 
those creatures enumerated, and shall probably find that whatI 
have to say about the worship of the atmosphere will be fully sufficient 
for this article. a 


aa 


Now, sir, we have Mr. Guru Datta’s authority for saying, that in — 
Rigveda, 1. 2, 1. the word Vayu means the atmosphere. lic 
Texts, No. 1. Inthat verso Vayn is in the vocative case, and must 
rendered, in English, “O Vayu!” The pada form of the verse s ; 
authoritatively that this is so. Indeed Sanskrit Grammar cannot 
allow of any other case. Vayu beiug in the vocative, tho verbs 
depending upon it, are in the imperative, as might be expected. 
There are three verbs, thus dependent, which must be rendered in 
Fnglish, as‘come, ‘drink,’ and ‘hear.’ ‘I'he person addressed to in each 
case is Vayu, so that we have “O Vayu, come,—O Vayu, drink,—O 


E 


_ 1. We quite concur with this definition. Idolatry is, ‘worship of any t ng 
whatsoever other, than God.’ And according to this definition, God of Nature being 
one, the worship of three Gods of the Trinity is also idolatry, and so is the wor 
Man-god or God-man, and so also the worship’ of the Infallible eword. Tho worsh 
the cross is no exception to this, 
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Ir will be interesting for our readers to kear what a well-known 
man in England of Mr. Pincott’s ability, has to say on the subject 
eof the Vedas. His letter on the subject is annexed. It is no 
doubt, “interesting to the Samaj to como to a clear idea of 
what constitutes the Vedas.” But the Samaj never had any- 
unclear ideas about them, for, whenever we speak of the Vedas, the 
term is go us “self-explanatory,” and, no doubt, the four well-known 
Sanhita books are present to our mind whenever we speak of the 
Vedas. It has been a matter of great difficulty, of course, for Huropean 
Scholars to distinguish between the Vedic and the non-Vedic, for, 
arguing upon merely hypothetical grounds, founded not upon any 
genuine scholarship of Sanskrit literature or language, but upon a 
Pseudo-philological and evolutional grounds, mainly deriving their 
Support from the so-called Comparative Psychology, whereas they were 
at the same time prepossessed with a quite erroneous Biblical 
chronology, these honest, consistent Scholars had to deal with matters 
purely conjectural, when the Vedas were presented to them for study. 
So far removed were the language of the Vedas, their diction and 
their subject-matter from what they expected to meet with on a priori 
conception, that their whole scheme of the already well-known methods 
of interpreting archeological records had to be given up, and, to meet 
the demands of their preconceived notions, all interpretations had to 
be elaborated, sometimes forged, and at other times distorted from 
their original sense. Hence their conclusion ‘‘that the term Veda 
applies to only that portion of Sanskrit literature which existed before 
the historical period commonced;” as if, implying thereby, that there 
was any portion of Sanskrit literature that was pre-historic or uuhis- 
torical. This they could not help, for, although a chronological record 
of the various periods at which those books of Sanskrit literature, 
which are now called pre-historic or Vedic, were recorded, existed, 
yet the epochs assigned according to this system were so immense as 
to transcend all bounds of European Biblical matter-of-fact imagination. 
Howsoever exactly or approximately may the opochs assigned by. 
Hindu chronology tally with the conclusions of uusophisticated, 
geological and scientific research, to assign such on immense anti- 
quity to the Vedas was involuntarily perceived to be a death-blow to 
the very foundation of Christianity. Uuder these circumstances of 
prejudiced European Scholarship, Mr. Pincott does a great service to 
point out that the term Vedas can only be applied to the Sanhitas, 
The Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the Arannakas, the Shrauta Sutras and 
the Vedangas, being only meant to explain the Sanhitas, are decidedly 
Vedic but not the Vedas; all other books, philosophies, plays, law- 
books, epochs and Puranas decidedly being non-Vedic. He also does well 
to point out the various functions of the Vedangas, the Shrauta Sutras, 
the Arannakas and the Brahmanas. But to think that at least some of 
the Veddngas were moant to teach the coremony of sacrifice and 
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i proper astronomical times to offer worship, is not wholly correct. The 
object of the two Vedéngas, Kalap and Jyotish, is decidedly sacrificial a 
and astronomical, but neither the sacrifices are meant as ceremogies, 
nor astrenomy as intended to fix times for offering worship. The object 
of both is to elucidate certain problems concerning the constitution of 
the moral and physical universe, a proper understanding of which can 


— - 

alone ensure a realization of Vedic truths. And again to think thate cr 

the Brahmanas treat of transcendental subjects and were first uttered T. 

l “at “a time when no contradiction or objection was anticipated, for, all a 
questions of probability or possibility are thrown to the winds and the er 


< wildest statements are nnhesitatingly made in simple faith with all the 
luxuriance of unrestrained growth,” evinces an ignorance of the Brah- 
manas which is in no way praiseworthy. Discussions on transcendental 
subjects there are, and the ‘wildest’ statements are so as the simple faith 
of Christians can not concieve of the truthful luxuriance and unrestrain- 
ed growth of theological truths, à 


Laying aside these differences we are at one with Mr. Pincott in 
the functions to be assigned to various Vedic records. 


As for the Vedas themselves, thera is much to differ. That 


i 
A in the older period only three Sanhitas were recognized and the a 
2 language of the Atharva Veda is so modern that the same an- T 
tiquity can not be. assigned to it, is not necessary for us to refute, for, J 

Y 


keeping out of consideration the application of the term Atharvan 
to the fourth Veda, it cannot be doubted that the fourth Veda is 
: made mention of in the other Sanhitas. To quote, for instance, from 
oe the 3lst Chapter of Yajur Veda, 7th Mantra, Vasmddyajnydt Sarvahita 
Richa Saméni Yajnire Chhanddénsi Yajnire tasmddyajus tasmédajdyata. 
. The emanation of the four Vedas from the Divine essence is clearly 
pointed out under the four respective names of Rig, Sama, Chhandans?, 
Yaju, and to preclude the supposition of Chhand&nsi as merely mean- 
ing metrical compositions and therefore as simply qualifying the other | 
three Vedas, the verb jajnire is distinctly coupled with Chhandénsi, 
which clearly shows that a fourth Veda is made mention of. It remains i 
now for the historical genius of European scholars to discover that an A 
anterior Veda existed still before the others and to prove beyond doubt nA 
$ that the one referred to is not the Atharva. 


f f y The value of the assertion that “no European Scholar would 
ti f dream of placing it (Atharva) higher than the Brahmana period,” is 

sufficiently plain. As for its being the source of Hindu religion, one 
has only to refer to the various saæanskár padhatis and to find out how 
many mantras of this Veda are used in them. 


f 

h, We come now to the other three Vedas, for a correct knowledge of 
} the respective functions of which we would refer the reader to “ The 
i Terminology of the Vedas.” But we wish to point out in this connection 
i that the mistake of European Scholars in arguing the priority of the 
: Rig Veda from the fact of the Yajur and Sáma texts being wholly or 


partially found in the Rig Sanhita lies in their ignorance of the modifi- 
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Cations both in seĝse and relation effected by what are called the Swaraa 
a of the Vedas, a branch of study which Europeans so little know of. 
That the eame mantras appear in different Swaras, and with different 
devatas in the three Vedas, may be taken as a proof of the priority of 
any one of them tothe other two, but the proof really amounts to the 
statement of the independence of the texts of the three Vedas. 


~ Wo come now to the Rig-Veda, whence according to the European 
scholars, the two other Vedas are derived. We shall not-dwell upon 
“ the simple directness of its style,” nor upon “the plain matter-of-fact 
way in which all its statements are made,” for, the aphoristic saying, 
Budhi prervika vákya kritir vede, i.e. everywhero in the Vedas we meet 
with a diction designating the highest intelligence, is too well-known to 
be. disputed. Further, as clearly proved by Jaimini, tho Vedas are not 
“the natural out-pourings of the human heart in times beyond the 
reach of history,” they are rather the Divine iaftuxions of religious 
injunctions at a time which forms the first link in the chain of History. 
To a reader well-versed in the Bible, it is easy to concieve that ‘the 
sacrifice should come to be regarded as a “simple spontaneous act of 
worship,” but to the unsophisticated inquirer, unless he be a believer 
in the preternatural doctrine of vicarious atonement, the sacrifice, 
as understood by the Christian world, is neither a “ simple nor a spon- 
taneous act of worship.” Surely, the above mentioned doctrine plus 
the uutheological belief thas God can be moved or propitiated by 
flattery or presents made, can, afford a ground for such an unqualified 
assertion as that of the “ sacrifice” being a “simple spontaneous act 
of worship.” The word yajna, so ignorantly translated by the Euro- 
pean world as “ sacrifice,’ really implies an application of natural 
principles to practice, and, by the consent of the Rishis of India, 
became necessarily significant of such application for sanitary and 
charitable purposes. 


The assertion further made with respect to the Rig-Veda being 
a collection of pooms ‘representing various stages of development,” 
also deserves to be considerod. The first and natural impressions pro- 
duced upon seeing a book bearing a definite name is that of its being 
the production of one author, aud this is the impression naturally 
believed in until further evidence is recieved tothe contrary. We 
shall deal with the Vedas also in the same light. 


Tt is assumed that there is one author of the Vedas, so long as 
evidence to the contrary does not overthrow this assumption. Such 
evidence in the case of the Vedas is mainly two-fold :—Firstly, 
because various portions of the mantras are assigned, how it matters nob, 
to different Rishis, and, 2ndly, some mantras seem to contain “ simple 
prayers of child-like faith, others are profoundly philosophical,” “ while 
others, again, are distinctly sacerdotal.” Since “child-like,” and 
“philosophical”? cannot both originate from the same source, nor 
perhaps in the same age, it is essential to assign not only various 
epochs, but different authorships also to different portions of theVedas. 
Such being the evidence of the various stages of development repra- 
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-sented in the mantras, it behoves the truth-seeking ‘nquirer as well as 
the honest student of the Vedas to note down that the truth of*the 


conclusion entirely depends upon the truth of its premises. Parts of 


the Vedas proclaim“ childlike” faith and others are ‘ profoundly 
philosophica) ?” May not our system of interpretation, which assigns 
so wide a difference to the contents of different portions of a book held 
equally authoritative and equally ancient by its believers, be wrong 2 
lt is more reasonable to believe that our interpretation is wrong than 


.. to by potheticate different epochs as well as different authorships to moet 


our fancied interpretations. 


- By some the Vedas have been construed to yield abundant stock of 
historical harvest as thus interpreted. The fact of “Gold and silver 
oruaments, war chariots, costly dresses, handsome buildings, manufac- 
tures, trade, sea—voyages, ceremonial observances and several classes 
of priests being mentioned in a book” which also speaks of the Sapata 
Sindhwa, or the seven rivers, is zndeed an infallible evidence of the 
advanced state of civilization, May not astudent of Bacon, meeting 
in the course of his studies with rich and fruitful dissertations on the 
methods of experimental philosophy and inductive reasoning, as in- 
fallibly conclude that when Bacon’s Novum Organum first saw the light, 
the country of Bacon’s nativity was ina highly advanced state of civilization, 


‘for not only are all the methods of scientific investigation known and therefore 


practiced but they are found mentioned INCIDENTALLY,—a fact so 


significant of the entire familiarity with science in those days ? 


We come now to the recent discovery that the hymns of tho Rig 
Veda, contrary to the previcusly prevalent épinion, are arranged ina 
definite order, according to the family and poet to which they are 
ascribed, according to the deity addressed’ and according to the length 
of each poem,—a discovery which at once throws light on the Rig 
Veda being a collection of one thousand, seventeen hymns arrauged.in 
ten divisions, six out of which, not to speak of the other four which 
are occupied with the ritual of an ancient sacrifice, with the praises of 
the sacred liquid offered at the sacrifice, and with the mythological 
miscellany, have been preserved traditionally in six ancient families 
or tribes, The secret of all this is that European scholarship is not 
as yet aware that vansha or family in ancient India was constructed 
according to birth or according to learning, the one being  ealled gotra 
or jativansha, and the other vidyákul. The different Rishis, the seers 
of the mantras which are so iguorantly ascribed to them, belonged, by 


virtue of their being seers of the mantras, to the same vidydkul and . 


not to the same family or tribo. 


We have finished briefly our remarks on the Rig Veda and very 
summarily disposed of the misconceptions that have crept thereon. 
One thing more and we have done. 


It is to be deplored that the six schools of philosophy should have 


been so much misunderstood and misconceived by European scholars. . 


The Darshanas date at a period when not a trace of Buddhism was at 
all to be found, but tho sceptical, atheistic, and , reason-demanding 
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tär temperaments Rave never been rare, and tho controversial character of 
the Darshanas, apparent to the European scholar, is due rather to the 
comprehensive, imaginative, clear, anticipating and fore.casting minds 

ə of the Darshana writers than to the hurricane sweepings of the Budhis- 
tic reform, a re-action which is rather embodied in the new-Veddnt of 
Shdnkracharya, than in the Darshands. 


SE © We shall, at our leisure, take up and dwell upon, at length, the 
various points herein bnt briefly touched, at some future date, r 
í Mr. PINCOTT’S LETTER, 
Replied to above, 
i Oot 2 
Tad Ir cannot be other than interesting to the Samaj to come to a clear 


idea of what constitutes ‘‘ the Vadas.” Many people speak of “ the 
Vadas ” as though the term were self explanatory ; or as though some 
well known books were always present to the mind whenever the 
expression was used, ‘his, however, is very far from being the 
caso. The Majority of people have no idea whatever as to what 
constitutes “the Vedas.” Hindu scholars apply the term to much 
which Europeans peremptorily reject as obviously non-Vedic ; and 
evon Europeans are far fom tnanimous as to the precise limits to be 
ascribed to the Vedas. But upon one point there is no doubt or varia- 
tion of opinion among both Europeans and Hindus, and that is, that 
the term “ Veda” applies to only that portion of Sanskrit literature 
whicb existed before the historical period commenced. * The Vedas ” 
properly speaking comprise only that fragment of Hindu literature 
need which is believed to be the revealed Word of God; and the term is 
precisely equivalent to the Bible among Christians and the Quran 
among Musalmans. But when we have arrived at this conclusion the 
dilficulty is not removed; for there are no generally recognized books 
which can be presented to view as ‘‘the Vedas ;” there is, instead of 
that, a vast literature, unsettled quantities of which are held to be 
Vedic, and the rest more or less secular. j 


‘In the few moments at our disposal I cannot explain the simple, but 
laborious methods by which scholars have separated Sanskrit literature 
into its various stages, and have established the truly Vedic portion 
of the whole. ‘The application of the simplest tests reveals the fact 
that the Puranas are subsequent to the Darshanas or philosophical 
works ; and that the six schools of philosophy, the law-books, the plays, 
and the epochs, were all composed after the great grammatical epoch, 
when the famous works of Panini, Yaska, and tho older Pratisékhyas, 
Were put together for the purpose of explaining the still more -ancient 

. Vedas. Pandit Guru Datta, to whose learned paper we listened at a 
r} recent meeting, states that the very language in which Sanskrit books 
j- are written, marks the historical development of the series. His words 
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are, “Sanskrit of the Puranas is so different from She Sanskrit of 
Mahabharata and that of the Darshanas, which again is so differerts 
from the Up&nishads, that the clear line of demarcation in each case 
is easily laid down.” © 


The various processes of investigation have established -the 
conclusions that the books called the Sanhitas are the oldest 
Hindu books now existing ; that next to them come the Brahmanas, 
and in intimate connection with these last are books known as Aranya- 
kas, and others called Upanishads ; and that these were followed by 
treatises known as Srauta Sutras, and the Vedángas. Most of these 
books are by weil known historical personages ; and, indeed, the names 
of even the saints who first proolaimed the Vedas, are, generally speal- 
ing, recorded ; although the saints are nob considered to have been the 
authors of what they taught. They are held’ to have been highly 
favoured mortals who received from on high certain Divine revelations, 
and then proclaimed to their fellow mortals tho secrets they had 
received. But all the works of which we are now speaking are inti- 
mately bound together by one great fact, that. whether ascribed to 
authors or to divinely inspired saints, they all directly refer to and are 
based upon, the books called Sanhitas. The object of all the other 
Vedic works is to explain the meaning aud the proper use of the portion 
called Sanhita ; and this of itself is sufficient to show that the Sanhitas 
are the most ancient relics of the Hindu religion, and form the back 
ground, so to speak, of all Hindu literature. In short, Sanhitas form, 
properly speaking, the Vedas; the other works to which I have just 
alluded are certainly Vedic, because their whole object is to explain and 
illustrate the Vedas; but no other portion of Hindu literature, save 
the Sanhitas, Brahmanas, &c., has any righf to be included under the 
terms Vedaor Vedic. All the books which we hear so much about—the 
Philosophies, the Plays, the Law-books, the Romayana, the Maha- 
bharata, and the Puranas—are quite outside the pale of Vedic literature. 


This matter is of much significance to the Arya Samaj; because 
one of the rules of that Society is a pledged reverence for the Vedas. 
It is impossible for me to ennumerate the various works whichare real- 
ly Vedic, nor is it necessary that I should do so. Without reckoning 
abbreviations and commentaries, the India Office Library alone 
contains about 300 origiual Vedic works. It happens, however, that 
all Vedic works may be classed under one or other of the following 
heads :— 


1. The Vedángás which teach the student how the words of the 
Veda should be pronounced, grammatical construction, and derivation 
of the words, the metrical] rules for correct reciting the ceremony of 
sacrifice, and the proper astronomical times for offering worship. 


2. The Srauta-Sutvas. These important treatises give the complete 
ceremonial for the performance of Vedic rites both in public and ia 
private. They, comprise special treatises for the different kinds of 
priests, teaching them how and when they should perform their various. 
functions in conformity with the Veda. , 
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ra abe Vg BS Upaxishads, These are short works of a highly philoso- 
> phical character treating of the hidden meaning of the, Brahmanas 
angl the ancient hymns, and reasoning on the nature of God and 

"the soul with much earnestness and logical acumen. 


£. The Aranyakas. These form one branch of Upanishad literature ; 
but there is something about them of a more’ primitive character. 
They were intended to guide the thoughts of the ancient ascetics, who, 
after performing the active duties of life, retired to the forest and 
spent their declining years in reflecting on the spiritua] meening of 
the Brahmanas, 


i) 
3 


® . 2. 

5. The Brahmanas. These are, primarily, ceremonial works for 
the use of Brahmanas ; but in addition to the directions they give for 
the performance of sacrifices, they comprise a great deal of extraneous 
matter connected with the origin and history of the world, speculations 
of a mope or less philosophical character, mixed with explanations, 

nal old stories, &c. These works have preserved for our use the first 
speculations of the Brahmanas on transcendental subjects, and they 
were obviously first uttered at a time when no contradiction or 
objection was auticipated, for all questions of probability or possibility 
are then thrown to the winds, and the wildest statements are 
unhesitatingly made, in simple faith, with all the luxuriance of 
unrestrained growth. These most ancient works however, were always 
held in deep reverence, and are reckoned part of the Revealed Word. 
Lhe primary use of these curious works was, however, to explain the 
sacrifices at which the older hymns were sung, and, therefore, they 
also are only dependent upon and grew out of the Sanhitas. 


This brings us to the last and highest point in Hindu literature ; 

but in order to lead the mind back to the starting point of all Hindu 

Ea religion we -must examine the Sanhitas themselves, and see what 

relation they bear the one to the other. In more recent times four 

Sanhitas are reckoned, called the “ Rik,” the “ Sám,” the “ Yajuh,” 

and the “ Atkarva.” In the older period however, only three Sanhitas 

were recognized ; but no one can deny the modern character of the 

language in which the Atharva Veda is expressed, avd allow it the 

same antiquity as the other three. Indeed Indian commentators 

ae themselves are very undecided as to its authority, and no European 

would dream of placing it higher than the Brahmana period, the 

style and language of which, in some part, resembles. The Atharva 

„is most certainly not the source of the Hindu religion, and may 
safely be set aside. ; 


There remains, then, the three primitive Sanhitas; and of these 
two may be immediately distinguished from the remaining one by 
purely ritualistic character. The“ Yajuh,” asits very name tells us, 
is “that by which the sacrifice is offered ;” and it consists of verses 
almost entirely taken from tho Rik-Sanhita, accompanied by profuse 

: directions as to the actions to be performed while they are being 
if recited. Lhe Sama consists of hymns and parts of hymns the whole 
of which is takenefrom tho Rik-sanhita ; bat in the Sama Veda, these 
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quotations are arranged in the order in which they are to be chanted 
at the sacrifice. It is perfectly plain that both the Sáma and the Yajur 
must be subsequent to the Rik-sanhita, for thoy consist of little ese 
than quotations from the Rik, taken out of their natural postic connec? 
tion, and placed in the artificial order necessary for sacrificia] purposes. 


Setting, then, thego rituals aside, we come to the work whence they , 


were both derived—the famous “ Rik,” or “ Rigvedasanhita. This 
work is conspicuous in all Indian literature by reason of the simplo 
directness of its style, and the plain matter-of-fact way in which all its 
statements are made, It contains the natural out-pourings of the 
human heart in times beyond the reach of history, when the sacrifice 
was a simple spontaneous act of worship, and man was looking up, in 
hope and fear, from nature’s works to nature’s God. The Rig Veda 
stands high and away above all the speculations and crudities which 
have been built upon its honest statements ; and will coutinue to stand 
a monument of unaffected piety, and a perpetual beacon to guide the 
human mind in the path of Truth. 


It must not be supposed, however, that the Rigveda is a collection 
of simple poems expressing one phase of thought and civilization ; on 
the contrary, it contains poems differing widely from each other, repre- 
senting various stagos of development. Some are simple prayers of 
child-like faith, others are profoundly philosophical ; while others, again, 
are distinctly sacerdotal. When these hymns first saw the light, 
the country of “the seven rivers” was in an advanced stato of 
civilization ; for, we fiad frequent mention of gold and silver 
ornaments, war chariots, costly dresses, handsome buildings, manu- 
factures, trade, sea-voyages, ceremonial observances, and several classes 
of priests. But all these things are mentianed incidentally ; the poems 
themselves are short compositions addressed to one or more doitios, 
asking for success in war, prosperity in trade, or long life, in return 
for the praises offered, 


The Rig Veda contains 1,017 hymns, arranged in ten divisions; the 
first division I have recently discovered to be the ritual of an ancient 
sacrifice, and it is probably the oldest ritual in the world ; the next 
six divisions contain hymns preserved traditionally in six ancient fami- 
lies or tribes, all the hymns ascribed to each particular saint being 
placed together ; the eighth division contains hymns which had not 
acquired general recognition at the time the arrangement took place; 
the ninth division is aspecial collection of hymns in praise of the sacred 
liquid offered at the sacrifice ; and the tenth division is a miscellaneous 
collection of long and short poems of a more or less mythological 
character, and, for this reason, properly placed at tho end. 


lt is clear from this sketch of the arrangement of the Rig Veda, that 
it is not a ceremonial text-book, like the Sáma Veda or Yajur Veda; 
but that it is a collection of sets of poems, preserved from an indefinite 
antiquity in various families, all the hymns ascribed to one saint and 
one family being placed together. It was formorly my good fortune 
to discover that, contrary to the opinion univorsally entertained pre- 
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vigusly, the hymns of the Rig Veda are arranged in a definite order, 


> according to the family and poet to which they are ascribed, and 


according to the deity addressed, and the length of each poem. The 
Rig Veda is simply a well-ordered store-house, from which poems could 
be selected, as desired, for sacrificial purposes. Some of the hymns 
were first uttered at a time when official priests were unknown ; others 
were promulgated when a priesthood had come into beiug ; but at the 
time when the whole collection was brought together in the form in 
which it has been trausmitted to our days, a complicated ceremonial 
was in existence, It was for the purpose of author’zing that cere- 
monialethat the collection was made ; and it was in order to perform 
that ceremonial that the special arrangement of hymns forming the 
first division of the Rig Veda was put together. 


It is impossible to pursue this interesting subject further on the 
present occasion ; but I hope I have said enough to show that the Rig. 
Veda is the only real Veda, and that is the book which all should study 
who entertain respect for the Vedas. Everything else in Hindu 
literature rests upon, and has grown out of that book. As regards the 
rest, beyond the Sanhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanishads, Srauta- 
Sutras and Vedangas,—nothing else has the slightest right to be ranked 
as either Veda or Vedic, 


After the Vedangas, the Budhist reform swept over India like a 
hurricane ; and the Brahmanas were driven to reason withtheir anta- 
gonists, and to develop the schools of philosophy for the purpose of 
establishing the logical consistency of their faith. During the Badh- 
istic period Greek influence also spread over Northern India, and when 
Buddhism fell, all recollectien of Vedic ideas and all sympathy with 
Vedic feeling had passed away. Then modern Brahmanism arose, with 
its philosophies, its shustras, its theatricals, its poetry, and its 
Puranas, > 


The growth of this wild jungle of scholarship and fable was brought 
to stoppage by successive Muhammadan incursions, and by the final 
subjugation of the country to Mughal rule. Under a more enlightened 
udministration the intellect of India is again developing, and is wisely 
returning to astudy of those real models of national development found 
in the hymas of the Rig Veda. 
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]. Of all objects of human veneration and respect, Religion is 
. that ufion which the greatest amount of these has been bestowed. 
Almost the whole of morality and some of the noblest feelings of 
intellect have been consecrated to its altar. Besides the motives of 
reward and punishment and those of the approbation and disapprobation 
of the Deity which religion offers for its pursuit, it has been held out 
as the most g'orious and the noblest object of human pursuit by many 
great thinkers and some individuals of high talents who entisled them- = > 
selves to the noble dignity of philosophers. It has also formed the 
main or one of the main objects of the teachings of those reformers 
and great men who had the good fortune of being the leaders of the 
opinions of a Community. And so great have been the exertions of 
some individuals in this direction that they have subdued every other 
feeling to that of religious devotion, that they have thought upon this 
religious principle as the Life of Life and the Soul of Soul. They have 
i made this only principle the sole guide of «ll human actions. They stig- 
3 matise all other principles asselfish, mean and undignified. According to 
them this principlo alone is ennobling. If leaving out these considera- 
tions we look only to the remote antiquity since which it would have 
begun to operate and be cultivated, and consider that the very first spark 
of reason and reflection would have tended mankind in this direction, 
and that the activities and exertions of ages upon ages havé been > 
accumulating in the same channel, it does not seem surprising that so ~ 
much of respect should now be paid to it. On the other hand, it seems 
surprising that,in the face of the statements made above, the case 
should have been otherwise. What is really the most surprising of these 
events is, that so long a cultivation and so great a degree of concentra- 
tion, of which the vast and immense theological literature of all 
; countries is a sufficient index, should not have been able to fix the ideas 
N of men on this subject, and settle the disputes once for all. Indeed so 
i : great is the anarchy which pervades in matters of religion, and so full of 
mysteries and absurdities has religion been in the different stages of 
its historica] development that some of the ablest minds of the world 
have now begun to revolt aguinst it. And when we consider another 
principle in connection with it; viz., the principle of Conservation which 
j asserts the sway of custom, in other words, which asserts that the conti- 
nuance of a custom, a habit of thought or any other mode of activity is 
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* This is a lecture delivered by Mr. Gurudatta in 1883 before he joined the i 
Arya Samaj, and it is published here just toshow what he thought of Religion 3 
at the time.—Ed. 3 
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apt to beget, in crdinary minds at least, a prejudice in favour of it, i.e. a 
habit to cling to it, this revolt seems to be something immense. And if 
weyneasure the grandness of a cause by the grandness of its effect, sure- 
ty the immensity of this revolt will indicate the enormity of anarchy 
and absurdity prevalent in religion, to which tho strength of the revolt 
is proportional, a 


> 


2. The object of my sketching out these appalling and yet per- 
fectly true reflections on the general history of religion is to point” 
out how the feelings of mankind and especially of individuals have 
been swayed by Religion. ‘nis points us to a moral which it is most 
essential for our purposes to have constantly in’ our view; and, were 
it not for the elucidation of this moral, [ would not have taken the 
trouble of sketching out these sad reflections. The moral is that in 
discussing all questions concerning religion we, must not allow our- 
selves being influenced by our feelings but must strictly abide by our 
reasons. There are regions wherein one’s favorite ideas may be in- 
dulged. But we are here concerned only with truth so far as our 
reason can discover. Of all tasks, the most odious certainly is that of 
unwittingly shocking the feelings and opinions of others. For this 
reason, L will not unnecessarily touch upon the ground of that higher 
question of the truth of religion, from which my present subject stands 
quite aloof. I propose to deal with my subject in a thoroughly 
scientific way ; a way which should not be prejudicial to the interests 
either of a philosopher or of a‘metaphysician. I will refer to well estab- 
lished laws of human nature and to other empirical generalisations aa 
forming the basis of deduction for my purposes, aud will verify my 
results from the facts of universal history. 


3. I now proceed to tlə examination of my question. In this 
essay, Ihave to deal with the question of the Origin of Religion and 
of the influence which it exerts ,on society as well as individuals. ‘To 
trace the origin of Religion. We meet with a question at the very 
threshold. What is Religion? What is it of which we try to seek 
the origin? Now there are two ways of interpreting this question, 
and consequently two ways of answering it. The question may mean 
as to what meaning does religion convey to the commonality of 
people, or what single attribute, or a group of attributes is that by 
which we have the common name religion applied to its diverse con- 
crete forms. It is hopeless to answer both these questions. We will 
prove our case by a separate examination of each of these questions. 


4. What meaning does religion convey to the commonality of 
people ? If we examine impartially into the matter, we will find that 
the import of religion changes as latitude and longitude at every 
place. Arethey the Christians who use the word religion, then it 
means Christianity ; or, even among them, if the person using the word 
is a Roman Catholic, Neligion means Catholicism, if he is a Protestant, 
religion means Protestantism, [f however, we put the word into the 
mouth of a Hindu or a Mohamedan if no longer means what it meant 
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before, its import is changed, and soit means Hinduism or Islamism. 
To so high a pitch has the spirit of intolerance been carried in different 
religions, that even now, when myriads of other softening influerizes 
are pouring out their incrustations collaterally on religion, this spirit 
has not been entirely destroyed. Expressly or latently its presence 
is everywhere recognized. ‘The circle of a man’s sympathies, social and 


mental, is to every one Ais own sphere of tho world, and religion means to ` 
every one his own religion, or the religion of Ais own sphere of the world. 


Heterodoxy and orthodoxy, theso are distinctions which have not yet 
been wholly blotted out either from the language or from Religion. 
The words, ‘our true Religion’ ara only a disguise under which the 
same feeling is yet expressed. This new garb is still an old idea. 
Although no one (By no one, I mean none who is civilised to some 
extent, or who has any education) now a days goes the length of calling 
his dissentients by tho name of Kafirs, and heretics, (raaking impor- 
tant allowances for the contrary,) this fact however does aot prove 
religion to be now free from those charges. Wherever religion exists 
deeply rooted, that sors of fanaticism is still much talked of. The 
growth of the principle of toleration is owing not to any increase in 
religious devotion, or religious sincerity, but on the contrary, to the 
existence of a more potent influence, the secularisation of Sciences 
and Arts, Politics and other different departments of human know- 
ledge. Where the power is divided, each division affords a check to 
the arbitrary and uncontrolled exercise of the tendencies of the other, 
and thus a due and healthy balance is kept up. But where the 
power is centralized. or monopolized by religion, by politics, or by any 
other single principle, disease of society is the result. For the 
corroboration of these facts let us turn ‘to the Afghans, an ignorant 
people, among whom the softening influences of civilisation have not 
yet crept to check the uncontrolled agency of Religious intolerance. 
The words of a single Mulla denouncing a certain party as made up 
of Kafirs marvelously arouse the feelings of the whole Afghan Com- 
munity against that party, and there we find that true glow of 
fanaticism which is but a spark of Religious intolerance. ‘Theso 
facts go to prove that, whilst in the minds of all men some idea 
of reverence js associated with that of religion, beyond that idea of 
reverence, which in itself is even the result of appropriation, no other 
common link is found to exist among different religions. Eachis isolated 
in itself, and is perfectly exclusive. ‘lhe answer, therefore, to the 
question * what meaning does religion convey to the commonality of 
people’ is, that religion means the one thing or the other, according as 
the person using the word has one set of beliefs or the other. 


5. To this, some persons might object that although it is true that 
religions of men are different, and hence, the meanings which religion 
conveys to different persons in totality, may be different, yet there is a 
partial coincidence of these meanings, which every man feels, and upon 
which ground the ideas of men on religion havea chance to unite. In 
answer to this objection, I have previously referred to some facts which 
it would be important to develop here. It must be admitted as a fact 
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that Religious Intolerance (enphemise or soften the word, if you like) 
is the necessary consequence: of uuchecked religious devotion. Now 
tha very idea of religious intolerance is incompatible with any idea 
bf unity, of feeling unity, I mean. Inthe sense in which religions 
devetion exists, a humble idolatrous Hindu, having the greatest of 
reverence for his religion, for every part and every atom of his religion, 
whenever he comes to find any single difference between his views and the 
views of a Christian, feels himself incapable of sympathizing with that 
Christian, in so much that the profession of common beliefs (i.e. commen 
to both) on the part of the Christian is also thought as the result of 
imposture, or of preposterous perversity. Thus, one single difference 
is apt to put out of the mind any idea of union, of common belief or of 
co-operation. Not only is this the case with some religious fanatics, 
but every man, unless his reason have an extraordinary control over 
his thoughts, has this feeling of antipathy, which debars him from 
feeling gr from beirg conscious of any practical unity with his dissen- 
tients. It is on this principle that the Hindu feels himself bound not 
to unite in flesh and blood, nor to dine with a Mahomedan or a Euro- 
pean, (there may be a higher ground for this restriction bat that does 
not touch my quostion), and that a Christian felt himself incapable of 
corruption with a Moslem. We must, therefore, put aside any con- 
sideration against the fact that to every man religion means his own 
religion, and must admit the bare assertion that religion means the 
peculiar views of the speaker, independent of any idea of reconciliation 
with the views of any dissehtient individual. 


6. We have now arrived at a conclusion respecting the first 
qestion. If during the course of our exposition, it has been proved 
to be a facb that the religious ideas of every one are perfectly 
exclusive, even so far as one single difference is concerned, we might 
dispense with the idea that there is one single attribute or a group 
of attributes by virtue of*which one common name has been given 
to its different forms. For, the very fact of having given a common name 
presupposes the being conscious of a single such attribute or of a 
group of such attributes, on the part of those who gave this name. But 
if it be true that religions do always beget intolerance and that intole- 
rance is incompatible with consciousness of unity in diversity, no such 
thing can be alleged. But there is another shade of meaning in 
which this question may be legitimately put. Viewed in this light, 
tho question is that although men may not have been conscious of 
any such attribute or attributes common to all religions, yet it 
is possible that there may be such common attributes, and that we 
might discover some thing common among so widely different religions. 
That such have been the pretensions of some men cannot be 
doubted. For, those persons who aspire to raise religion to the 
dignity of a Science and can write and publish a book by the very 
name of the “ Science of Religion,” base their pretensions on the very 
ground of such possibility. They base their “ new science,” on Compa- 
rative Theology. Says Professor Max Muller, speaking of the 
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Comparative Method in his ‘‘ Science of Religion.”—* Why thon should À 
We hesitate to apply the Comparative Method, which has produced 
such great ‘result in other spheres of knowledge, to a study of 
Religion? That it will change many of the views commonly held: 
about the character, the growth, and decay of the religions of, the 
world, [ do not deny ; but, unless we hold that fearles progression 
in new inquiries which is our bounden duty and ourc honest pride - = 
in all other branches of knowledge, is dangerous in the study of 
religions; unless we allow ourselves to be frightened by the one 
famous dictum that whateveris new in theology is false, this ought 
to be ‘the very reason why a Comparative study of religions 
should no longer be ‘neglected or delayed.” Now what is this 
comparative method of which our Professor speaks so assuredly ? 
It is, that by studying different religions, we can strike out differences 
and pick up similarities whereupon to base our wide covering 
generalisations of religion, Admitting therefore, the possibility of 
such a universal basis of all religions, les us examine what are its A 
elements, at least those which have been alleged to be so. By 
mean3 of this examination, we will reject those which do not bear 
the examination, and accept the residue, if any, as genuine. One of 
the alleged elements is the belief in the existence of God. “ The 
intention of Religiun” (iv,263) says Max Muller “ wherever we meet, 
is always holy. However imperfect, however childish a religion may be, 
it alwzys places the human soul in the presence of God; and however 
imperfect and however childish the conception of God may be, it 
always represents the highest ideal of perfection, which tha human 
— soul for the time being can reach and grasp: Religion, therefore, 
places the human soul in the presence of its highest ideal, it lifts 
it above the level of ordinary goodness, dnd produces at least a 
yearning after a better and higher life—a life in the light of God.” 
In another place, the same philologist says: “ Thus we find among 
a people who were found to be without any religious life, without 
any idea of a Divine power, that some of the most essential elements 
of religion are fully developed—a belief in an invisible God, the 
Creator of all things, residing in heaven, sending rain and hail and 
thunder, punishing the wicked and claiming his sacrifice from 
among the cattle on a thousand hills.” Hore then is a clear bold 
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Al and distinct profession that the belief in a God, is one of the most 
; essential elements of religion. But the same author withont any 
¥ I idea of glaringly contradicting himself when classifying different 


religions cannot refrain from mentioning that atheism is also one ; 
of the religions. After classifying religions into polytheistic, dualistic, i 
monotheistic, henotheistic, and atheistic, he thus speaks of the latter. : 
: “As to atheistic religions, they might seem to bə perfectly ; 
impossible ; and. yet the fact cannot be disputed away that the 
religion of Buddha was from the very beginning purely atheistic. 
The idea of the Godhead, after it had been degraded by endless 
mythological absurdities which strnck and repelled tho heart of 
Buddha, was, fora time at least, entirely expelled from the sanctuary 
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ofthe human mind! and the highest morality that was ever taught 
before the rise of Christianity was taught by men with whom the gods 
ha@ become mere phantoms, and who had no altars, not even an altar 
to the Unknown God.” In another place, he speaks of Buddhism as 
“dréwn far away from the truth,’ and as ‘‘iguoring all feeling of 


, dependence on a higher power, ard therefore. denying the very. 


existence of the supreme Diety.” 

7. We might have multiplied quotations if we liked, but it is, 
unnecessary to do so here. If the above statements are perfectly 
true, it must be admitted as a fact that a general belief -in the 
existerfce of God is not universal and that it is,-at least, incompatible 
with certain forms of religion. Having dismissed this one alleged 
universal principle, there remain only few which deserve consideration. 
For, if there be any other principle, its claims on our attention are’ 
little ; they have never been recognized so muthas a belief in the 
existenceof God ; and even, their rise and fall has been consequent 
upon that of this principle. p 


8. Next, then, to a belief in the Existence of God, there is only 
one principle which is of importance. It is a desire after the 
Infinite. Says Max Muller. “ As there is a faculty of speech, 
independent of all the historical forms of speech, so there is a faculty 
of faith in man, indepondent of all historical religions. If we say 
thet it is religion which distinguishes man from the animal, wo do nat 
mean the Christian or Jewish religion; we do not mean any special 
religion ; but we mean: a mental faculty, that faculty which, in- 


dependeut of, nay inspite of sense and reason, enables man to - 


apprebond the Infinite under different names aud varying disguises, 
Without that faculty no réligion, not even the lowest worship of 
idols and fetishes, would be possible; and if we will but listen 
attentively we can hear in all, religions a groaning of the spirit, a 
struggle to conceive the inconceivable, to utter the unntterable, a long- 
ing after the infinite, a love of God...... Certain itis that what 
makes man man is that he alone can turn his face to heaven; 
certain it is that he alone yearns for some thing that neither 
sense nor reason can supply.” 


9. In this quotation it is asserted that the faculty of religion 
distinguishes man from the animal and that religion means on the 
whole a yearning for the infinite. Although it must be admitted 
that the fact of men being capable of forming a religion is the 
result of a higher development in man thau in the animgl ; yet 
that it is a separate faculty, eyen at the best, has no proof. Any 
one who has carefully studied the facts of biology would declare 
with a Darwin that though “there can be no doubt that the difference 
between the mind of the lowest man and thab of the highest 
animal is immense,” yet, “the difference in mind between man and 
the higher animals, great as if is, is certainly one of dogree and not 
of kind.” But leaying out this consideration, in the first place 
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1 
it is incorrect to say that the aim of religion can bo “ to apprehend 
the inconceivable.” ‘There is a palpable contradiction in terms in 
such an assertion, What is the infinite, the incomprehensible end 
the inutterable, which man attempts to conceive, but the finite, the 
comprehensible, and the utterable? For, that which man is capable 
of conceiving, being limited by his conception, is by its very nature 
Limited or Finite, that which he can comprehend, being comprehen- 
sible, is also that which he can express aud hence it is Usterable. 
After all, this the Infinite, the Incomprehensible and the Inutterable 
is but «the very reverse of that. Of the Infinite there can be no 
comprehension. In the second place, it is not correct that no mligion 
can exist without such faculty. For, on a deeper view of some religions 
we will find that their object has been rather tho limitation of 
religious feelings and coutentment with a very poor scheme than 
enlarging the boundaries of religion to the Infinite. Look 
towards neo-Cosmotheism, or Modern Vedantism. ‘his religion, the 
degradation and curse of humanity, makes brutes and mere passive 
beings of men, by inculcating that a mere knowledge that overy 
thing, animate or inanimate in the world, is God, that all besides, in- 
cludivg all philosophy and science, is a dream and an unreality, and 


that when once a man knows and feels that ho is God a agfa, he 
becomes free from all desires and attains mukti. Can this religion 
which can limit the idea of the Deity even to a stone; which can 
identify this idea, noble and sublime as it is, with the meanest and 
vilest; which saps all life and proclaims the noble exertions to 
increase the boundaries of knowledge on the part of man, as dry and 
useless—for, all knowledge, save that of Vedantism, is a dream—can 
this religion be called that of the Infinite? 


10. The preceding inquiry would have made it clear, that to the 
question of comparative theology, no answer cau be given save 
that of bare negation. Still, however, unless some sort of positive 
answer be given to the question “what is religion” ? all inquiry into 
the origion of religion is a verbal inquiry and a fruitless topic. I am of 
the opinion that every writer who undertakes to promulgate a doctrine 
or decide a doubted question should have the liberty of defining his 
terms, and fixing any meanings on the terms he employs, cautions how- 
ever that he does not change the signification of those words in the 
extent of the same inquiry. But on questions of religion and especially 
on this, there is a need of conformity to that common usage. If, 
therefore, we have in view both philosophy and common sense, our 
difficulty is augmented. Where they seem to separate, the case 
becomes hopeless. In our case to separate philosophy from common 
sense is not only hopeless, but dangerous. 


11. There is another method left for us to try in attempting to 
solve the question ‘ What is religion ?’ to which I shall, in the end of 
the first partof my subject, refer. For the present I will only express 
the conclusion, and reserve for myself a full proof of the conclusion 
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~ to be given on a further occasion. The conclusion is that Religion is 
> an attempt to explain the World and Society, viz., the external order to, 


which our existence is subordinate. I have put this conclusion in 
& vague form, for, the little progress which we have made in the 
subject does not admit of a precise form. The view I will hereafter 
prove, will, I think, explain the historical stages of religion on a physi- 
° cal conjoined with mental basis. Before proceeditig to this question, 
I will assign some origin for the idea of God and other cognate 
phenomena. . 


12. It has been held by some that the idea of God is innato. But 
there @an bo nothing so incorrect as this. Bishops and Missionarits, 
zealous as they are to conquer the world, have forged this into a fact 
of nature that ‘man is aboriginally endowed with a belief in the 
existence of an Omnipotent God.” -Ignorant as they are of the his- 
torical evolution of mind” they interpret a bit of unintelligible savage 
affiiction and timidity into a manifestation of their religious feeling. 
On the other hand,as Mr. Darwin says: “There is umple evidence 
derived not from hasty travellers, but from men who have long resided 
with savages, that numerous races have existed and still exist who 
have no idea of one or more gods, and who havo no words in their ` 
language to express such an idea.” Among the civilised races, now, 5 
tho idea of the Deity is that of an immaterial spirit, the Governor of 
tho world: In tracing its origin we have tu enquire how a man comes 
to the idea of a spirit or something mysterious yet immaterial. 


13. It has been alleged by some, that the idea of a spirit among 
savage tribes, is formed through dreams, wherein tho dreamer dreams of 
persons coming from a distance to him, or of himself (although his body 
is there) travalling through ‘different parts of the country, &c. This 
fixes ia him ho idea of a something, soul, which exactly resembles 

i the man, nay, which is identica] with the man, but yet is notthe material 
figure itself. There is a great probability in this view, as it is very 
simple and illusive, and readily fits in with tho state of a savage. 
Having once admitted how he comes to have the idea of a spirit, it is 
easy to trace this idea passing through different phases till it is 
gns developed into that of an Omnipotent God. The movements of different 
objects of which he does not know the precise causes, would naturally 
strike the savage, and where the physical structure or organisation of 
the object itself gives him no information, analogy suggests to him 
the existence of a latent and inherent spirit to which the movement 
of the object is due. Evidently the idea of the savage at this stago s 
must be that of many spirits, and all of thera independent ones, It 
is not until ho has advanced in his experience that the uniformity of- — Á 
nature begins to impress upon him, and whero ho thought only of 
many and independent spirits, he is obliged to think of them still as 
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* The four words immediately following the word “ mind ” have been supplied by us. 
to complete the sentence as the author's words in the manuscript have been smudged so as $ 
to be ineapable of being deciphered.— ED. 
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many but with the alteration that they are now dependent on the 
will of a higher and more powerful being. As this stage goes ou tho 
the law of uniformity becomes more and more established, this belief 
changes from that of many gods into that of one. At this timo the 
idea of Secondary God ceases ; for, so long as they exist they ara re- 
garded as capable ọf being moved by prayers and propitiation, but 
when they cease to exist, the uniformey of nature stands in a clearer 
light incapable of being misunderstood. 


14. Such is the brief description of the differont stages through 
whick the notions of men about religion successively pass. M. Auguste 
Comte has, in his very comprehensive and in some respects inestimable 


work ‘‘ Positive Polity,” taken a great deal of trouble to establish this 
point. 


15. Asa branch -of speculation, as a generalisation of universal 
history, as a development of sound psychology, this view is extremely 
invaluable. There is nothing which so exactly fits in with the results 
of physical inquiries and especially with the theory of physical evolu- 
tion, as this view of mental evolution. Looking at the question from 
different standpoints one is easily led to this uniform doctrine. That 
this view of the question should tura wrong is extremely improbable, 
For all purposes of history, it may be taken as an established fact that 


there takes place an evolution in the mind quite as muchas in the 
physical department. m 


16. 


religion corresponding to the different stages of the development of 
human intellect. The history of Sciences shows us that the history of 
struggle between Science and Superstition‘ has been that of the triumph 
of the Uniformity of Nature. Psychology steps in and _ proves 
us that the different degrees of belief in the uniformity of 
natnre give rise to different notions as regards the world 
and its affairs. If, then, this view be correct that mankind has, 
in the different periods of its history, been believing in different 
religions, each stage corresponding to a particular religious tone, 
or that religions have also been developed owing to the increase 
of the experience of man, just as other branches of human study have, 
it must be admitted that this development of religions is based on the 


smaller or greater contact of man with external nature and, with 
himself, 


© 


17. There is one view of philosophy which does not seem compatible 
with the above. This is the intuitional doctrine of philosophy. ‘This 
intuitionai doctrine of philosophy says that there are some notions 
which nature has implanted into man. These notions are not, 
says this doctrine, the results of human experienco, but, being 
apart of our nature, are indispensable to us, and are consequently 
above experience, infallible, and undeniable. I do not wish to 


pass any remarks on this doctrine but must say that it is 


incapable of proof, The doctrine of intuition is at the best a 
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È doctrine of negwtion, for, intuition is the residence of experience. 
> If after a full and comprehensive examination and analysis, it is found 
thas some notions are not the result of experience this residue may 
be called intuitional. All proof is founded on experience and al] ex- 
perieace furnishes proof. When a thing can be explained on the basis 
of experience it is at once experiental. It is only, when a thing cau 
s *not be explained on the basis of experience that it may be called 
intuitional. Even allowing this latitude to intuition it is but another 
name for ignorance. .Whatever comes uuder your cognisance as the 
result of experience or as explainable by experience, is not intujtioual. 
Whatewer has not been explained may bo intuitional, but you are ~~ 
ignoraut of that. Intuition, in this case, is but another name for 
ignorance. The history of philosophy shows us that many things 
which were at one time regarded as intuitional have been proved in the 
process of timeo be the result of experience. Tho perception of dis- 
tance by she eye was at a time regarded intuitional, but has now been 
uniformly proved to be the result of experience. Arguing from the 
past experience of philosophy it is hoped that future will proye things 
that are now held to be intuitional as the result of experience. Bunt 
even granting that this notion is intuitional, can it be proved that 
it is above experience, infallible and undeniable. The intuitionalist 
says that the notion of God or of religion is implanted in us by Nature 
and hence is infallible. But is the intuitionalist a measure of Nature’s 
truth ? That natural notions are infallible is based on the assumption 
that Nature is perfect. But what proof is there that Nature is perfect 
except that either this itself is an intuition, or that Naturo being the 
creation of a perfect baing, God, is perfect, which is turning to the 
sama point again, for, even if Nature be the creation of God, that it 
is perfect depends upon the "perfection of God which has no proof save 
ee ys this intnition alone. Intuition, therefore, is simply returning into 
itself, ceasing to solve a questjon, and but concealing one’s ignorance 
_ under the garb of feigned infallible knowledge. 


a 


18. Tho conclusion of the preceeding inquiry is that religion varies 
with history. It being an explanation of the phenomena of the world, 
pete this explanation varies as meu’s ideas about tho nature and internal re- 

lation of these phenomena themselves vary. As man advances in his- 
experience and interpretation of Natural phenomena, religion advances 
in its. polish. 


19. Next in importance to this consideration is the consideration of 
the shortness or longevity of the sway ofareligion. And it is necessary 
to investigate the causes that determine the length of the period for = 
which a religion sways, before proceeding to the question of the * 


* The rest of the manuscript is missing.—Hd. 
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e Darwin has beon a very great name in the annals of scionce. He 
has been compared with advantago to Socrates and regarded as his 
suporidr. His observations and experiments aro said to have beon con- 
ducted with a precision and nicety unknown and incredible to dne who 
had not had tho good fortune of being initiated into the mysteries of 
physical science. His patient research for truth, however insignificant 
in its practical application tothe affairs of life, and his sincere and 
warm devotion to the cause of knowledge have been simply unparalleled. 
Among the manifold services which he did to tho world his theory 
of natural selection, which is some times otherwise called as the theory 
of ‘tho survival of the fittest,’ is believed to accupy the front rank. 
It is said to be based on such broad principles and laws of nature that 
no man in his senses can afford to call its truth even for a moment in 
question. The conclusions to which it leads are supposed to so well 
harmonize with the universe that to entertain the slightest doubt about 
thom is, itis said, to deny the simplest and the most fundamental 
truths. It is further said that the theory affords the most feasible and 
natural explanation of many a phenomenon which othorwiso remains 
an inexplicable mystery. ‘The accession of proof, which, it is said, it is 
daily receiving from different quarters, is regarded as sufficiont evidence, 
if any were needed, that the theory is/a statement of truth and 
nothing but truth. But some of tho conclusions that flow from it are so 
subversive of, if not directly contradictory to, beliefs which ‘have delight- 
ed mankind for ages, that it would be as woll to take a cursory glance 
at its main features. The theory has been applied both to the vegeta- 
ble and the animal kingdoms. Tho immense diversity of the former, 
as if by the touch of a magical wand, is at once reduced to unity. The 
` numerous troes, plants and herbs which grow in the different parts of 
the globe aro, according to this theory, all descended from a very 
small number of types. This small number is sometimes reduced to 
only one. Man, ibis said, can do nothing for which he has got no 
sanction from nature, If he can engraft one kind of tree on onother 
and thus produce one slightly different from either he can do so only 
because it is open to him under the established laws of nature. If it is 
possible for man to grow a black rose by some means or other it is so 
only because nature sanctions it, And whatis sanctioned by nature she 
can do herself-too. And what sho can do, it is only very probable to 
Suppose that she should have done as a matter of fact. Nature, it is 
argued, has, therefore, procseded on the sams mthod on which an 
ordinary gardgner acts when he engrafts one kind of tree on another. 
The immense varieties of trees &c. that are to be met with in the world 
are, on this theory, explained to have ʻa!l proceeded from a very small 
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= : 
aumber of protótypes, if not exactly from ono. For, it is yet open to 
discussion whether the whole vegetable world has proceeded from one 
> tPpe or more than one. The theory itself has nothing about it to 
pronounce a definite decision one way or the other. All that it seeks 


e to stablish is, that the world did not start with that overwhelming 
o „ diversity in tho vegetable world which is now to be observed therein. 
=e Further it asserts that this diversity is the direct result of the prototype, 


or prototyphes, according as you favour the one or the other view, 
changing into different species under varying circumstances and environ- 
ments. It is true that the external conditions, on which the theory lays 
so mith stress aud on which it is in truth based,-have a very great effect 
on a thing, but it is difficult to conceive that the latter should so 
completely change as to altogether lose its essential features and 
sometimes its very nature. Slight changes suchas wesee every da 
may, no doubt, be made in a thing by its surroundings but the latter 
cannot Surely change a ním into a mango tree, however long the time 
you may allow for such a transition. : 


As long asthe theory is only applied to the vegetable world its 
conclusions are not so shocking as when it is pressed into service to 
explain the diversity of the animal kingdom. In this as in the other 
case it is said that variety proceeds from unity and that the innumer- 
able beings that crowd the universe are mere productions of one 
fundamental type. But it is forgotten that in this reasoning a jump is 
made that is not warranted by the arguments on which the theory pro- 

ceeds. It is possible to conceive that a dog may change his colour or 
lose his hair under circumstances different from those in which he has 

been brought up, but it is gu unjustifiable strotch of reason to suppose 

that in course of time he can develop into an animal of a more highly 

Tinn organized structure. The crossing of breeds cannot either help the 
solution of the question. It js a well-known fact that when two breeds 
cross each other the offspring, though, no doubt, different from eithor, 
becomes incapable of any further production from the barrenness which 
such a stop superinducos upon it. The strength of the theory, so far 
~~ as we understand it, lies in the point that according to it the environ- 
F ments of an animal not only change his habits but also materially alter 
Ta his stracturo. Now, admitting for the sake of argument that tho surround- 

ings really exercise such a potent and substantial influence on the 
physical make of an animal, we find that a great mistake is committed 
in the application of the theory. When an animal has, for example, 
risen from a lower sphere to, say, the sphere of monkeys, ha 
must remain in that state for some time before he can change 
for another. All monkeys do not have the same development 
of brain, and, therefore, an animal that enters the monkey class 
must remain in that state for some time before it can rise to the 
highest development which the monkey is capable of. While in 
this state, the animal must necessarily develop those parts of his body 
f that are most used by a monkey. The arboreal habits of this animal 
give a prehonsibje character both to his tail and feet which, boing more 
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used than the other parts, attain to a greater development. These parts, 

therefore, must be stronger and consequently less liable to extinction in 
these animals. But according tothe theory a chimpanzee loses these 
very parts directly he enters into the category of man. ‘This is nob all.‘ 
He develops, instead, those things which he usod least of all, and wkich, 
therefore, were not in so developed a state as the other. But consis- 
tency requires thata chimpanzee in passing to the sphere filled by man 

should have developed rather than completely lost his tail. If it be 
objected to this that the conditions under which a chimpanzee changes 
~ into mam are of so altered a nature that they necessitate the removal 

T of the tail then it will ba found that the objection makes the whole 
theory absurd and meaningless. For, it would imply that changes so 


complete and material as the loss. of tail are altogether sudden and | 


unexpected and not so graduated as the theory requires them to be. 
Otherwise, it would have to be supposed that before developing into 
man a chimpanzeo has first to gradually part with all that development 
which some of his limbs acquire while he isa monkey, which makes the 
theory exceedingly indefinite. 


Tho theory, it will be seen from the above, is open to this very 
Serious objection that according to it an animal in passing from one 
sphere to another not only loses all of a suddon those very things 
which he developed the most in his previous state, but also gains those 
which he had the least opportunity of using before. It is thus seen that 
the theory cannot even claim a tentative piace among hypotheses far 
less than that of an established and proved truth. (Arya Patrika, 
Dated 4th May 1886, Vol. I, No. 46.) 
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CHRISTIANITY & OTHER RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


LOBE 


Ir is strange that a man who pretends to find flaw in some of tlre 
sublimest and most reasonable doctrines of -the Aryan Faith should 
try to uphold and laud to the skies the most absurd dogmas which his 
own form of faith inculcates. Such is tho effect of prejudice on the 
human mind that even the most cultivated minds can not shake off 
its influence. The most shocking deformities, the most glaring 
absurdities, the most ridiculous teachings of what they bave been made 
to love and reverence from their very infancy, appear to them as so 
many beauties, incomparable and unique. All their learning, all 
their erudition are powerless against the powerful fascination which 
their own creed exercises over their minds. ‘heir raro critical powers, 
their koen and penetrating judgement, their sarcastic humnr, which 
they never fail to bring to boar upon what is of imeige and exotic 
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growth, dwindfa into an abject stupidity when they come to examine 


>» and analyze their own feelings and sentiments, They arc, as it were, 


then transported into regions where all their knowledge afid experience 
“take leave of them, where they are scared out of their very senses, 
They may then Well be compared to those idle worshippers who Jose 
all their dignity and rank as men when standing in the presence of 
their favourite image. Well were it for mankind, were it less pliable 
to the absolute and despotic dominion of prejudice. The world would, 
then, be less liable to be the scene of discord and dissension, and 
the earth should not be deluged with rivers of humau blood. But 
there js a very distant and uncertain prospect of its ever being able 
to throw off its yoke. When people of cultivated minds, of refined 
habits and thoughts, are unable to cope with this Satanic power, how 
can common mortals get oub of its, clutches? A most striking 
instance of the offect of prejudice on the human mind is to bo met 
with in an address recently delivered by Sir Monier Williams on 
Christianity and other religions of the world! The address betrays 
meagreness and poverty of thought, quite unworthy of a man who 
pretends to have studied every system of philosophy in the world. 
The famous linguist has, according to his own statement, read through 
the Vedas, has explored the regions of Confucian texts, ransacked 
the pages of the Zendavastha, has examined the Qoran and the 
Buddhist Scriptures, and has found none of these making a distant 
approach to a Christian's Bible, The Professor launches, as might be 
expected, into vague and micaningless assertions, but does not bring 
a single argument, properly so called, in his support. He at- 
tributes to the Bible all possible excellences to which it has not 


even a distant claim. He would turn a field overgrown with poison-. 


ous weeds and thorns intofa lawn covered with smiling green. Tho 
Professor remarks :— 
in o 


“ No other name, no other Saviour more suited to India, to Persia, to China, 
to Arabia, is ever mentioned—is ever hinted at. What! says the enthusiastic 
student of the science of religion, do you seriously mean to sweep away 
as so much worthless waste paper, all these thirty stately volumes of Sacred 
Books of the East just published by the University of Oxford? No—not at 
all—nothing of the kind. On the contrary, we welcome these books. We 
ask every missionary to study their contents and thankfully lay hold of 
whatsoever things are true and of good report in them. But we warn him 
that there can be no greater mistake than to force these non-Christian 
Bibles into conformity with some scientific theory of development and then 
point tothe Christian’s Holy Bible as the crowning product of religious 
evolution. So far from this, these non-Christian Bibles are all developments 
in the’wrong direction. They all begin with some flashes of true hght ard 
end in darkness. Pile them, if you will, on the left side of your study ‘table, 


but place your own Holy Bible on the right side—all by itself—all alone—and 
with a wide gap between.” 


Really the Professor is too kind when he styles the Sacred Books 
of the Bast, as so much dirty paper. With a factiousness and 
impudence only to be met with in Christian missionaries, the Professor 
comes out with his choicest Billingsgate in speaking of the Sacred 
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Books of the East. Like all his brethren of the followsrs of the lamb, 

he tries to hide his venom and sting under the outward garb of smooth 

though malicious language. Really Christianity is the only revela- 

tion which is a development in the proper direction, as it inculcates and^ 
promulgates some of the most absurd dogmas which were ever fastened 

upon mankind. ‘Tho civilized aud enlightened portion of humanity 

bears ample testimony to this fact. Read tho infidel Gibbon, as the 

Christian Missionaries like to style the great Historian. and you will 

come to know some of the beauties of Christianity. Further on the 

Professor observos :— 


“N yasa, Zoraster, Confusious, Budha, Muhammad, are all dead and Buried; 
and mark this, their bones have crumbled into dust ; their flesh is dissolved, 
their bodies are extinct. Even their followersadmit this. Christianity alone 
commemorates the passing into the heavens of its divine Founder, not merely 
in the spirit but in the body, and‘ with flesh, bones, and all things apper- 
taining to the perfection of man’s nature,’ to be the eternal source of life 
to His people.” 


Undoubtedly they have long been dead and buried, and have, of 
course, undergone the after-death process of nature. But Christ 
alone went into Heaven with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining 
to the perfection of man’s nature. Unquestionably it is the most 
incomprehensible, arbitrary and dogmatic assertion which has ever 
been fastened upon mankind. This is a most convincing proof of 
the development of Christianity in the right direction. ‘That childish 
idea that there is actually a Heaven wheroin God resides, surrounded 
with his court, has not as yet been supplanted by the spread of 
Science! We fail to understand how Christ wont into Heaven with 


‘flesh, bones, &c. Where is that Heaven we would like to know ? 


We confess we are thoroughly in the dark as to where this place 
is situated. How did Christ contrive to get to Heaven, is another 
puzzle to us. Doubtless a Christian Missionary will come to our 
help and enlighten us on tho point. Wesball revert to the Professor’s 
address in a future issue of our paper. (Arya Patrika, dated 19th July 
1887, Vol. III, No. 5.) 


ERRATA. (Concluded from P. 108.) 


(SLIGHT MISPRINTS LEFT UNNOTICED.) 


Page. Line. Incorrect. Oorrect. 
24 17 .. details .. detail 
28° 8 .. Sanakrit ... Sanskrit 
40 11 .» sprinking .. sprinkling 
46 Last L. +» Monotheisms .. Monotheism 


52 Read 2nd foot note with 2nd quotation on next page. 
56 Add“ Ed.”*to the foot note. 
59 12 a Caste u. Caso, 
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2 P., eL. Incorrect. Correct. PSR: Incorrect. Correct. 
“ə | 59 33 ... brothers . brother 154 30 ... wordly «.. worldly E 
te 60 7... by . by the 156 11 ... heartly . heartily 
+) Bt Aon BHU ; for all 157 & ... tensure . tonsure - 
63 6 ... mere ©. merely H 5 . trute nih truth 
MS ee Ainda swe blinds 158 last L.. riples . Tipples “= 
» 330... molded’ ,.. moulded 160 22 ... fsom ... from 
66 5... rather . rather have » 41 ... speach .. Speech 
7 ~, 4h .. evince a evince 161 last L. gritachim .. ghritichim 
a z 72 2 „. fire ... the fire 162 39 .... apporaches ... approaches 
oni 76 14... Heavently... Heavenly 164 . moderns. ...the moderns. 
80 22 ... hasted ... hastened 168 8 ... pair. . pairs: 
5) Add a 3rd foot note as “ Lec- | ” 22 gags Tuer ee aes 
ture III. missing.” » 4 ... other . ether 
84 14... and true ... true » lo. way, tho... way, the © 
86 32... flat rant 169 39 ... boundage ... bondage 
100 5 .., consist . consists 172 11... lock ++» look 
» 43... nothing” .., nothing » 21... groser «++ grosser 
» 44... assertions. assertions. 173 24 ... society +. the society 6 
101 1... this,* ... this,*” » 26 ... long .. large : 
115 8... Nature’s ... to Mature’s 177 l1 .., prejudical ... prejudicial 
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139 3 ... sublimiting ... sublimating 193 6 ... neaded ... needed 
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3 ! PRINCIPLES i À 
~ r OF THE 5 s 
.~. ARYA SAMAJ (VEDIC CHURCH.) a 


x J. The Primordial Root—the Eternal Unseen Sustainer—of all true 
God, His Charac- knowledge, and of objects made known by true know- 
teristic, ledge—aye of all those—is the Supreme God. 


~~ 


II. God is the personification of True Existence, Intelligence and 
His attributes and Bliss. He is Formless, Almighty, Just, Benevolent, | 
worship. Unborn, Endless and Infinite, Unchangeable, Beginn- | 
ingless, Incomparable, Support of all, Lord of all, All-pervading, Omni- | 
scient aud Controller frdm within of all, Undecaying, Imperishable, Fear- 
less, Eternal, Holy and Maker of the whols creation. To Him -alone is 
worship due, 
III. The Veda is the Scripture of true knowledge. It is the para- 


His Word, the mount Duty of tho Aryas to learn, to teach, to hear 
Veda. it read and to read the Veda to others. 


IV. We should ever be ready to accopt Truth and to renounce | 
Truth. untruth. | 
V. All acts should be done in accordance with Dharma, that is, | 
Q Righteousness. after deliberating what is Right and: Wrong. 
VI. The prime object of the Arya Samaj—Vedic church—is to do 
Upkér to the world, that is? to promote its Physical, 
Spiritual and Social good. 


; VII. Our conduct towards all should,be actuated by Love, Righte- 
Love and Justice. Ousness and Justice. 
VIII. We should dispel avidy4—Nescienco—and promote vidyd— 
Nescienceand Scienoe, Spiritual and Physical. 
Science. 


Benevolence. 


ar IX. We shonld not be content with promoting our own good f 

p S 8 | 
a Individualism and Only; on the contrary, we should look for our good 1 
Fi Altruism. in promoting the good of all. 


X. All men should subordinate themselves to the laws of Society 
Subordiuation and calculated to promote general well-being ; they should 


| 
| 
| 
| 
well-being. | 


Liberty. be free in regard to laws for promoting individual- 
Nors.— Translated by Rai Thakur Datta Dhawan and slightly revised 
by me—J, D. 
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